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ADVERTISE ME N T. 


& i HE purchaſers of D. Hume's Hiſtory of 


England having been long deſirous of a continu- 


ation; the proprietor of Dr. Smollet's Hiſtory 


(being in poſſeſſion of a copy with the author's 


laſt corrections) has been induced to reprint 
that work, from the Revolution, where Hume's 
Hiſtory ends, to the death of George II. in the 
year 1760. F 


To make this work more acceptable, the Sec- 
tions, and other diviſions, are given in a manner 
correſpondent with thoſe obſerved by Hume; ſo 
that any gentleman, poſſeſſed of the latter, may 
take up his Hiſtory at the Revolution, where Hume 
breaks off, and find a regular connexion in this 


complete Hiſtory given by Smollet. 


In the latter part only of this work has the preſent 
Editor found it neceſſary to make any alterations. 


The war before the laſt had its ſource in America, 
and thereby drew forth our ſettlements there into 


conſequence. This with the loſs of moſt of thoſe 
ſettlements fince to Great-Britam, had brought 
: NL: with 


ADVERTISEMENI. 


with it ſo many changes, that what was ſound 
politicks and good ſenſe then, is now totally de- 
ranged; even facts themſelves are become changed, 
and the very ſtate of the two countries has under- 
gone a metamorphoſis which was impoſſible to be 
foreſeen by the ſhrewdeſt politician. To aſſiſt the 
views of ſo eminent a writer as Smollet, as well 
as to gratify the expectations of the judicious 
reader, a few, very few, alterations have been 
made on thoſe heads. To have proceeded farther 
would have been a kind of ſacrilege, and no leſs a 
fraud upon the orginal W 8 than upon the 
* 
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E NG LL AN -D, 
FROM THE REVOLUTION 


TO THE DEATH OF GEORGE THE SECOND, 


BOOK * 
CHAPTER I. 


n I. State of the nation immediately after 8 Revolution. 
II. Account of the new miniſtry. & III. The convention 
converted into a parliament. IV. Mutiny in the army. 
$ V. The Coronation, and abolition of hearth-money., & VI. 

| The Commons vote a ſum of money to indemnify the Dutch, 
$ VII. William's efforts in favour, of the diſſenters. & VIII. 
Act for a toleration. & IX. Violent diſputes about the bill 
or a comprehenſion. I X. The Commons addreſs the King 
10 ſummon a con vocation of the clergy. & XI. Settlement of 
the revenue. XII. The King takes umbrage at the pro- 
ceedings of the Whig-party; XIII. Heats and animoſities 
about the bill of indemnity recommended by the King. $ XIV. 
Birth of the Duke of Gloucefler. $ XV. Affairs of the 
continent. $ XVI. War declared againſt France. XVII. 
Proceedings in the conventionof Scotland, of which the Duke 


of Hamilton is choſen preſident. & XVIII. Letters to the 
e B 


convention 
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convention from King William and King James. S XIX. 

T hey recognize the authority of King William. & XX. They 
vote the crown vacant, and paſs an act of ſettlement in favour 
of William and Mary. Y XXI. They appoint commiſſioners 
to make a tender of the crown to William, who receives it 

on the conditions they propoſe. & XXII. Enumeration of 
their grievances. The convention is declared a parliament, 
and the Duke of Hamilton King's commiſſioner. & XXIII. 
Prelacy aboliſhed in that kingdom. The Scots difſutisfied 
 avith the King's conduct. XXIV. Violent diſputes in the 
Scottiſh parliament. XXV. Which is adjourned. A re- 
monſtrance preſented to the King, 5 XXVI The caſile of . 
Edinburgh beſieged and taken. XXVII. The troops of 

King William defeated at Killycrantie. & XXVIII. King 
Fames cordially received by the French King. $ XXIX. 

Tyrconnel temporizes with King William. $ XXX. James 
arrives in Ireland. & XXXI. Iſues five proclamations at 
Dublin. & XXXII. Siege of Londonderry. & XXXIII. 

Type mbhabitants defend themſelves with ſurpriſing courage 
and perſeverance. MV. Cruelty of Roſene, the 
French general. & XXXV. Theplaceis relieved by Kirke. 

S XXXVI. The Inmffilliners defeat and take General 
Maccarty. & XXXVII. Meeting of the Iriſh parliament. 
S XXXVIII. They repeal the act of ſettlement. & XXXIX. 
| Paſs an aft of attainder againſt abfentees. & XL. James 
coins baſe money. T he proteſiants of Ireland a oppreſſed. 
S XII. Their churches are ſeiſed by the catholics, and they 
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are forbid to afſemtle en pain of death, & XLII. Admiral ; 


Herbert aworſled by the French fleet, in an engagement near 


Bantry bay. XLIII. Divers ſentences and attainders 7 


reverſed in parliament. $ XLIV. Enquiry into the cauſe 
F miſcarriages in Ireland. SXV. Bills paſſed in this 


F N. on 4 parliament. 


20 0 K x toll I. HE conſtitution of England had now af- 
9 ® ſumed a new aſpect. The maxim of here- 3 0 


— —— 
: 


9 indefeaſible right was at length renounced 
by a free parliament. The power of the crown was 
5 5 acknowledged = 


I WILLIAM AND MARY. 


3 


acknowledged to flow from no other fountain than C H A P. 


that of a contract with the people. Allegiance and pro-. 


tection were declared reciprocal ties depending upon each 
other. The repreſentatives of the nation made a regular 
claim of rights in behalf of their conſtituents; and Wil- 


e * 


4 zeal of the parliament towards their deliverer ſeems to 
have overſhot their attachment to their own liberty and 


privileges: or at leaſt they neglected the faireſt oppor- 


tunity that ever occurred, to retrench thoſe prerogatives 
of thecrownto which they imputed all the late and former 


calamities of the kingdom. Their new monarch retained 


the old regal power over parliaments in its full extent. 
Ne was left at liberty to convoke, adjourn, prorogue, and 
diſſolve them at his pleaſure. He was enabled to influence 
7 2 elections, and oppreſs corporations. He poſſeſſed the right 
of chooſing his own council; of nominating all the great 
1 officers of the ſtate, and of the houſehold, of the army, the 
navy, and the church. He reſerved the abſolute com- 
RF mand of the militia : ſo that he remained maſter of all 
ö 3 the inftruments and engines of corruption and violence, 
without any other reſtraint than his own moderation, and 


| 1 prudent regard to the claim of rights, and principle of 


7 +] reſiſtance, on which the Revolution was founded. In a 
word, the ſettlement was finiſhed with ſome precipitation, 


— 4 before the plan had been properly digeſted and matured; 
and this will be the caſe in every eſtabliſhment formed 
upon a ſudden emergency in the face of oppoſition. It 


Vas obſerved, that the King, who was made by the people, 


had it in his power to rule without them; to govern pure 


i vino, though he was created jure humano; and that, 
. though the change proceeded from a republican ſpirit, the 
ſettlement was built upon Tory maxims; for the execution 
of his government continued ſtill independent of his com- 


miſſion, while his own perſon remained ſacred and in- 


violable. The Prince of Orange had been invited to 
9 England by a coalition of parties, united by a common 
TS | B 2 ſenſe 


lam III. aſcended the throne in conſequence of an expreſs 
I capitulation with the people. Yet, on this occaſion, the 
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BOOK ſenſe of danger: but this tie was no ſooner broken than % 111 
they flew aſunder, and each reſumed its original biaſs. 


1689 


ſoon found himſelf at the head of a faction. As he had 
been bred a Calviniſt, and always expreſſed an abhorrence 


teſtant diſſenters, conſidered him as their peculiar pro- 


fervour and aſſiduity. For the ſame reaſons, the friends 


the throne, and afterwards in thwarting his meaſures. 


ſucceſſion; by the roman catholics; by thoſe who were , 


_ contrary to his declaration, he had plainly afpired to the 1 


duſtriouſly circulated about the birth of the Prince of 4 : 


two Houſes, out of complaiſance to William, had denied x 


Their mutual Jealouſy and rancour revived, and was 4 
heated by diſpute into intemperate zeal and enthuſiaſm. 
Thoſe who at firſt acted from principles of patriotiſm 7 
were inſenſibly warmed into partiſans; and King William 


of ſpiritual perſecution, the preſbyterians, and other pro- 1 


tector, and entered into his intereſts with the moſt zealous 


of the church became jealous of his proceedings, and em- 
ployed all their influence, firſt in oppoſing his elevation to 


Their party was eſpouſed by all the friends of the lineal 


perſonally attached to the late King; and by ſuch as were 4 
diſguſted by the conduct and perſonal deportment of Wil- 
liam ſince his arrival in England. They obſerved, That, 1 


crown; and treated his father-in-law with inſolence and 
rigour: That his army contained a number of foreign 5 
papiſts, almoſt equal to that of the Engliſh roman catho- 
lics whom James had employed: That the reports ſo in- ; My 


Wales, the treaty with France for enſlaving England, 
and the murder of the Earl of Eſſex, reports countenanced 4 
by the Prince of Orange, now appeared to be without 1 h 
foundation: That the Dutch troops remained in London, A 
while the Engliſh forces were diſtributed in remote quar- 4 
ters: That the Prince declared the firſt ſhould be kept ® 
about his perſon, and the latter ſent to Ireland: That the 
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their late ſovereign the juſtice of being heard in his n Bode 
defence ; and, 'That the Dutch had lately interfered with = + 


the trade of # London, which was already ſenſibly dimi- 7 ml 
made 


niſhed. 


and privy purſe. 


BY 


AND MARY. 


” niſhed. Theſe were e the ſources of diſcontent, ſwelled up by 
the reſentment of ſome noblemen, and other individuals, 
— diſappointed in their hopes of profit and preferment. 

§ II. William began his reign with a proclamation, 


3 
TS 
wa — 


plaiſance to the church- party, which it was not thought 
ad viſeable to provoke. Nottingham and Shrewſbury were 


appointed ſecretaries of ſtate: the privy-ſeal was beſtowed 


upon the Marquis of Hallifax : the Earl of Danby was 
created preſident of the council. Theſe two noblemen 
enjoyed a good ſhare of the King's confidence, and Not- 
tingham was conſiderable, as head of the church- party: 

but the chief favourite was Bentinck, firſt commoner on 


4 the liſt of privy-counſellors, as well as groom of the ſtole 

5 D' Auverquerque was made maſter of 
the horſe, Zuyleſtein of the robes, and Schomberg of the 
ordnance: 
2 put in commiſſion : twelve able judges were choſen ; 
i L and the dioceſe of Saliſbury being vacated by the death of 
- Dr. Ward, the King, of his own free motion, filled it 
» with Burnet, who had been a zealous ſtickler for his 


the Treaſury, Admiralty, and Chancery were 


7 intereſt 3 and, in a particular manner, inſtrumental in 


b effecting the Revolution. Sancroft, Archbiſhop of Can- 
1 
4 


3 A Canterbury, the Duke of Norfolk, the Marquitles of Hallifax and Wincheſter, 


B 3 terbury, 


* The council con ſiſted of the Prince of Denmark, the Archbiſhop of 


| Earls of Danby, Lindley, Devonſhire, Dorſet, Middleſex, Oxford, 
3 Bedford, Bath, Macclesfield, and Nottingham; the Viſcounts 


| * Fauconberg, Mordaunt, Newport, Lumley; the Lords Wharton, Monta- 


gue, Delamere, Churchill; Mr. Bentinck, Mr. Sidney, Sir Robert Howard, 
Sir Henry Capel, Mr. Powle, Mr. Ruſſel, 
8 noſcamen. 

F Sir John Holt was appointed Lord-Chief- Juſtice of che King $- Beach, 


, 4 and Sir Henry Pollexfen of the Common-Pleas ; the Earl of Devonſhire was 


made lord-ſteward of the houſehold, and the 2925 of Dorſet lord- chamber« 


7 hain.—Ralph, 


Mr. Hambden, and Mr. 


5 
C H A P. 
I. 
— — 
1689. 


Somers's 
Collection. 


for confirming all proteſtants in the offices which they Rereſby. 
enjoyed on the firſt day of December: then he choſe the a 
members of his council, who were generally ſtaunch to 
his intereſt, except the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the 
6 Earl of Nottingham * ; and theſe were admitted in com- 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
terbury, refuſed to conſecrate this eccleſiaſtic, thaugh 


the reaſons of his refuſal are not ſpecified ; but, being 


afraid of incurring the penalties of a premunire, he granted 
a commiſſion to the Biſhop of London, and three other 
ſuffragans, to perform that ceremony. Burnet was a 
prelate of ſome parts, and great induſtry ; moderate in his 


- notions of church-diſcipline, inquiſitive, medling, vain, 


and credulous. In conſequence of having incurred the 
diſpleaſure of the late King, he had retired to the conti- 


nent, and fixed his reſidence in Holland, where he was 


naturalized, and attached himſelf to the intereſt of the 
Prince of Orange, who conſulted him about the affairs of 
England. He afliſted in drawing up the Prince's manifeſto, 
and wrote ſome other papers and pamphlets in defence of 
his deſign. He was demanded of the States, by the 


. Engliſh ambaſſador, as a Britiſh fugitive, outlawed by 
King James, and excepted in the act of indemnity: never- 
theleſs, he came over with William, in quality of his 
_ chaplain; and, by his intrigues, contributed in ſome 


meaſure to the ſucceſs of that expedition. The principal 
individuals that compoſed this miniſtry have been cha- 


racteriſed in the hiſtory of the preceding reigns. We 


have had occaſion to mention the fine talents, the vivacity, 
the flexibility of Hallifax; the plauſibility, the enter- 


priſing genius, the obſtinacy of Danby; the pompous 


eloquence, the warmth, and oftentation of Notingham; ; 


the probity and popularity of Shrewſbury. Godolphin, 
now brought into the Treaſury, was modeſt, ſilent, ſaga- 


cious, and upright. Mordaunt, appointed firſt com- 
miſſioner of that board, and afterwards created Earl of 
Monmouth, was open, generous, and a republican in 
his principles. Delamere, chancellor of the exchequer, 
promoted in the ſequel to the rank of Earl of Warrington, 
was cloſe and mercenary. Obſequiouſneſs, fidelity, and 
attachment to his maſter, compoſed the character of 


Bentinck, whom the king raiſed to the dignity of Earl of 
Portland. The Engliſh favourite, Sidney, was a man of 


wit and pleaſure, — of the moſt engaging talents for 
converſation 
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WILLIAM AND MARY. 


converſation and private friendſhip, but rendered unfit 8 P. 
for public buſineſs by indolence and inattention. He \ 


was ennobled and afterwards created Earl of Romney; 


a title which he enjoyed with ſeveral ſucceſſive poſts of 
4 profit and importance. The ſtream of honour and 
ßpreferment ran ſtrong in favour of the Whigs, and this 
appearance of partiality confirmed the ſuſpicion and re- 


ſentment of the oppoſite party. 

§ III. The firſt reſolution taken in the new council 
was to convert the convention into a parliament, that the 
new ſettlement might be ſtrengthened by a legal ſanction, 


5 which was now ſuppoſed to be wanting, as the aſſembly 
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had not been convoked by the King's writ of ſummons. 


The experiment of a new election was deemed too hazar- 


dous; therefore, the council determined that the King 


ſhould, by virtue of his own authority, change the con- 
vention into a parliament, by going to the Houle of Peers 
with the uſual ſtate of a ſovereign, and pronouncing a 


ſpeech from the throne to both Houſes. 
was 5 practiſed“. 


This expedient 


BY 


* This expedient was attended with an inſurmountable abſurdity. 
majority of the convention could not grant a legal ſanction to the eſtabliſh- 
ment they had made, they could never inveſt the Prince of Orange with ajuſt 
right to aſcend the throne ; for they could not give what they had no right 


to beſtow, and if he ded the throne without a juſt title, he could have 


no right to ſanctify that aſſembly to which he owed his elevation, When 


the people are obliged by tyranny, or other accidents, to have recourſe to the 


firſt principles of ſociety, namely their own preſervation, in electing a new 
ſovereign, it will deſerve conſideration, whether that choice is to be effected 
by the majority of a parliament which has been diſſolved, indeed by any par- 
liament whatſoever, or by the body of the nation aſſembled in communi- 


ties, corporations, by tribes or centuries, to ſignify their aſſent or diſſent 
u Vith reſpect to the perſon propoſed as their ſovereign. 
might be attended with great inconvenience and difficulty, but theſe can- 
not poſſibly be avoided when the conſtitution is diſſolved by ſetting aſide 
| the lineal ſucceſſion to the throne. 


This kind of election 


The conſtitution of England is founded 
on 2 parliament conſiſting of King, Lords, and Commons; But when there is 
no longer a King, the Ne FANS Ap is defective, and the conſtitution impaired ; 
the members of the Lower Houle are the repreſentatives of the people, ex- 
preſsly choſen to maintain the conſtitution ia church and ſtate, and ſworn 
__ aner ger i. 


He aſſured them he ſhould 


never 


If the 


1689. 
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never take any ſtep that would diminiſh the good opinion 
they had conceived of his integrity. He told them that 


Holland was in ſuch a fituation as required their imme- 
diate attention and affiſtance : that the poſture of affairs 


at home likewiſe demanded their ſerious conſideration : 
that a good ſettlement was neceſſary, not only for the 
_ftabluiument 


to ſupport the rights of the crown, as veel as che liberties of the nation; 
hut though they are elected to maintain, they have no power to alter the 


conſtitution. When the King forfe its the allegiance of his ſubjects, and it 
becomes neceſſary to dethrane him, the power of ſo doing cannot poſlibly 


reſide in the repreſentatives who are choſen, under certain limitations, 


for the purpoſes of a legiſlature which no longer exiſts ; their power is ef 
courſe at an end, and they are reduced to a level with other individuals that 
conſtitute the community. The right of altering the conſtitution, therefore, 
or of deviating from the eſtabliſhed practice of inheritance in regard to the 
ſucceſſion of the crown, is inherent in the body of the people, and every 
individual has an equal right to his ſhare iff the general determination, 
whether his opinion be ſignified wiwa voce, or by a repreſentative whom he 


appoints and inſtructs for the purpoſe. Jt may be ſuggeſted that the Prince 


of Orange was raiſed te the throne without any convulſion, or any ſuch 
difficulties and inconveniencies as we have affirmed to be the neceſſary con- 
ſequences of a meaſure of that nature. To this remark we anſwer, that 
ſince the Revolution theſe kingdoms have been divided and harraſſed by vio- 
Jent and implacable fact ions, that eagerly ſeek the deſtruction of each other; 
that they have been expoſed to plots, conſpiracies, inſurrections, civil wars, 
and ſucceſſive rebellions, which have not been defeated and quelled with- 
out vaſt effuſion of blood, infinite miſchief, calamity, and expence to the 
nat ion; that they are ſtil] ſubjected to all thoſe alarms and dangers which 


are engendered by a diſputed title to the throne, and the efforts of an artful. 


Pretender; that they are neceſſarily wedded to the affairs of the continent, 
and their intereſt ſacrificed to foreign connexiens, of which they can never 
be diſengaged. Perhaps all theſe calamities might have been prevented 
by the interpoſition of the Prince of Orange. King James, without forfeit- 
ing the crown, might have been laid under ſuch reſtrictions that it wonld 
not have been in his power to tyrannize over his ſubjects either in ſpirituals 
or temporals. The power of the militia might have been veſted in the two 


Houſes of parliament, as well as the nomination of perſons to fill the great 


offices of the church and ſtate, and ſuperintend the economy of the admi- 
niſtration, ia the application of the publick money; a law might have paſſed 
for annual parliaments, and the King might have been deprived of his 


power to convoke, adjourn, prorog ue, and diſſolve them at his pleaſure. Had 


theſe meaſures been taken, the King muſt have been abſolutely diſabled from 
employing either force or corruption in the proſecution of arbitrary deſigns, 
and the people muſt have been fairly repreſented in a rotation of parlia- 


ments hole power and influence would have been but of one year's di. 
ration. | | 


" 
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">ftabliſhment of domeſtic peace, but alſo for the ſupport 
pf the proteſtant intereſt abroad: that the affairs of Ireland 
were too critically ſituated to admit of the leaſt delay in 
their deliberations : he, therefore, begged they would be 
Speedy and effectual in concerting ſuch meaſures as ſhould 
pe judged indiſpenſably neceſſary for the welfare of the 
nation. The Commons returning to their houle, imme- 
Ediately paſſed a vote of thanks to his Majeſty, and made 


$ * 
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* tion. After the throne had been declared vacant by a 
ſſmall majority of the peers, thoſe who oppoſed that mea- 


ſure had gradually withdrawnthemſelves from the Houſe; 


ſo that very few remained but ſuch as were devoted to the 


new monarch. "Theſe, therefore, brought in a bill for 


„ . . . 20 

preventing all diſputes concerning the preſent parliament. 
In the mean time, Mr. Hambden in the Lower Houſe put 
the queſtion, Whether aking elected bythe Lords Spiritual 


and Temporal, and the Commons aſſembled at Weſtmin- 
ſter, coming to and conſulting with the ſaid Lords and 


Commons, did not make as complete a parliament, and 
= legiſlative power and authority, as if the {aid king ſhould 


3 ſence to the being of a legal parliament, and, as the 


convention was defeCtive in this particular, it could not 


be veſted with a parliamentary authority by any manage- 
ment whatſoever. The Whigs replied, That the eſſence 
3 . . 3 . 

1 of a parliament conſiſted in the meeting and co-operation 


ot the King, Lords, and Commons; and that it was not 


x 
105 
* 
* 


of time; and that ſuch delay might prove fatal to the 


3 proteſtant intereſt in Ireland, as well as to the allies on 


the continent. In the midſt of this debate, the bill was 
brought down from the Lords, and being read, a committee 
Was appointed to make ſome amendments. Theſe were 


no 


an order that his ſpeech ſhould be taken into conſidera- 


cauſe new elections to be made by writ ? Many members 
1 affirmed, that the King's writ was as neceſſary as his pre- 


E 
C HAP, 
— 
1 689. 


We material whether they wereconvoked by writ or by letter: 

"5B they proved this aſſertion by examples deduced from the 

"F hiſtory of England : they obſerved, that a new election 
would be attended with great trouble, expence, and loſs 
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B -_ OK no ſooner made than the Commons ſent it back to the 


Upper Houſe, and it immediately received the royal aſſent. 
By this act the Lords and Commons aſſembled at Weſt- 
minſter were declared the two Houſes of parliament to 


all intents and purpoſes : it likewiſe ordained, That the 


preſent act, and all other acts to which the poyal aſſent 
ſhould be given before the next prorogation, ſhould be 


underſtood and adjudged in law to begin on the thirteenth 


day of February : That the members, inſtead of the old 
oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, ſhould take the new 
oath incorporated in this act under the ancient penalty; 
and, That the preſent parliament ſhould be diſſolved in 
the uſual manner. Immediately after this tranſaction, a 


warm debate aroſe in the Houſe of Commons about the 


revenue which the courtiers alledged had devolved with 
the crown upon William, at leaſt, during the life of 


James; for which term the greater part of it had been 
granted. The members in the oppoſition affirmed that 
theſe grants were vacated with the throne and at length 


it was voted, That the revenue had expired. Then a 


motion was made, That a revenue ſhould be ſettled on 


the King and Queen; and the Houle reſolved it ſhould be 


taken into conſideration, While they deliberated on this 
affair, they received a meſſage from his Majeſty, im- 


porting, that the late King had ſet fail from Breſt with an 


- armament to invade Ireland. They forthwith reſolved to 


affiſt his Majeſty with their lives and fortunes : they voted 


a temporary aid of four hundred and twenty thouſand 


pounds, to be levied by monthly aſſeſſment; and both 
Houſes waited on the King to ſignify this reſolution. But 
this unanimity did not take place till ſeveral Lords 


ſpiritual as well as temporal had, rather than take the 


oaths, abſented themſelves from parliament. The non- 
juring prelates were Sancroft, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Turner, Biſhop of Ely, Lake, of Chicheſter, Ken, of 
Bath and Wells, White, of Peterborough, Lloyd, of 
Norwich, Thomas, of Worceſter, and Frampton, of 
Glouceſter, The temporal peers who refuſed the oath, 

were 
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' Litchfield; Exeter, Varmouth, and Stafford; the Lords 

{ Griffin and Stawel. Five of the biſhops withdrew them- 
* ſelves from the Houſe at one time: but, before they re- 
tired, one of the number moved for a bill of toleration, 
and another of comprehenſion, by which moderate 
| 1 1 might be reconciled to the church, and admitted 
| w into eccleſiaſtical benefices. Such bills were actually pre- 
4 | | fared and preſented by the Earl of Nottingham, who 
„ HF received the thanks of the Houſefor the pains he had taken. 
3 From this period, the party averſe to the government of 


; 9 9 William were diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Non- 
jurors. They rejected the notion of a king de facto, as 
1 1 well as all other diſtinctions and limitations; and declared 
1 for the abſolute power, and divine hereditary indefeaſible 
f right of ſovereigns. 

n IV. This faction had already begun to practiſe againſt 
t the new government. The King having received ſome 
n intimation of their deſigns from intercepted letters, 
4 WM ordered the Earl of Arran, Sir Robert Hamilton, and 


n 3 ſome other gentlemen of the Scottiſh nation, to be appre- 
8 1 | hended, and ſent priſoners to the Tower. 
ned the two Houſes of the ſtep he had taken, and even 
* 3 craved their advice with regard to his conduct in ſuch a 


n 3 delicate affair, which had compelled him to treſpaſs upon 


Y | the law of England. The Lords thanked him for the care 


ed 1 he took of their liberties, and deſired he would ſecure all 
od : | 4iſturbers of the peace : but the Commons empowered 
th = | him by a bill to diſpenſe with the Habeas Corpus act till 
ut. 3 | the ſeventeenth day of April next enſuing, This was a 
ds YM © ſtretch of confidence in the crown which had not been 
he made in favour of the late King, even while Argyle and 
n- 2 Monmouth were in open rebellion. A ſpirit of diſcontent 
ry, 4 on | had by this time diffuſed itſelf through the army, and 
of | become ſo formidable to the court, that the King reſolved 
13 5 4 to retain the Dutch troops in England, and ſend over to 
of 'M | | Holland in their room ſuch regiments as were moſt 
th, b | tinftured with diſaffection. Of theſe the Scottiſh regiment 


Then he in- 


of 


. 


i THY were the Duke of Newcaſtle, the Earls of Clarendon, CHAP. 
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of Dumbarton, commanded by Mareſchal Schomberg, 1 t. 
mutinied on its march to Ipſwich, ſeiſed the military 


_ cheſt, difarmed the officers who oppoſed their deſign, 
declared for King James, and with four pieces of cannon 


N 
* 
— 
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began their march for Scotland. William being informed 
fl of this revolt, ordered General Ginckel to purſue them 
tit with three regiments of Dutch dragoons, and the muti- 
161 neers ſurrendered at diſcretion. As the delinquents were 
lf natives of Scotland, which had not yet ſubmitted in form 
ll to the new government, the King did not think proper to 


Holland, according to his firſt intention. Though this 
attempt proved abortive, it made a ſtrong impreſſion upon 
the miniſtry, who were divided among themſelves, and 
wavered in their principles. However, they ſeiſed this a 1 
opportunity to bring in a bill for puniſhing mutiny and 
deſertion, which in a little time paſſed both Houſes, and 


i puniſh them as rebels, but ordered them to proceed for 


11 | 
60 _ ſay, ** The things which J have here before progailed I will perform aad "Bs 
keep. So help me God.“ Ee 


1! received the royal aſſent. 

0 

Tit $ V. The coronation-oath® beingaltered and vain, 

it that ceremony wasperformed ontheeleventh day of April, 

| h the Biſhop. of London officiating, at the king's deſire, in bh 

| || | theroom of the metropolitan, who was a malcontent; and 

1400 © 

0 next day the Commons, in a body, waited on the King 

[i and Queen at Whitehall, with an a graſs of congratula- = 

] ö | tion. 2 
1 * The new form of the coronation-oath conſiſted in the following re 
. queſtions and anſwers. Will you ſolemnly promiſe and ſwear to govern 8 
. * the people of this kingdom of England, and the dominions therete be- 1 01 
I © longing, according to the ſtatutes in parliament agreed on, and the laws E 
| | | « and cuſtoms of the ſame?“ | | 7 7 al 
Tl 8 1 ſolemnly promiſe ſo to do.“ = . 
: ll „Will you, to your power, cauſe law and juſtice in mercy to be executed = 8 
10 « in all your judgments?” * I will.” — Will you, to the utmoſt oß tl 
10 e your power, maintain the laws of God, the true profeſſion of the goſpel, 1e 
| ith « and the proteſtant reformed religion as by law eſtabliſhed ? and will you Wo a 
| „ preſerve unto the biſhops and clergy of this realm, and to the churches 5 

} 4 „ committed to their charge, all ſuch rights and privileges as, by law, do, e 
QT <6 or ſhall appertain unto them or any of them! $1 pes) 

| . 3 All this I promile to do.“ 1 

| | Then the King or Queen, laying his or her hand upon the goſpels, ſhall 

Y "> 
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4 tion. William, with a view to conciliate the affection c Lal P. 


1 of his new ſubjects, and check the progreſs of clamour 
and diſcontent, ſignified, in a ſolemn meſſage to the 
Houſe of Commons, his readineſs to acquieſce in any 
| meaſure they ſhould think proper to take for a new regu- 
lation or total ſuppreſſion of the hearth-money, which he 
underſtood was a grievous impoſition on the ſubjects; and 
this tax was afterwards aboliſhed. He was gratified with 
an addreſs of thanks, couched in the warmeſt expreſſions 
of duty, gratitude, and affection, declaring they would 
take ſuch meaſures in ſupport of his crown, as would 
convince the world that he reigned in the hearts of his 
people. 5 

VI. He had, in his anſwer to their former addreſs, 
aſſured them of his conſtant regard to the rights and 
proſperity of the nation: he had explained the exhauſted 
ſtate of the Dutch; expatiated upon the zeal of that re- 
public for the intereſts of Britain, as well as the mainte- 
nance of the proteſtant religion; and expreſſed his hope 
that the Engliſh parliament would not only repay the 
ſums they had expended in his expedition, but likewiſe 
further ſupport them to the utmoſt of their ability 
againſt the common enemies of their liberties and religion. 
He had obſerved that a conſiderable army and fleet would 
be neceſſary for the reduction of Ireland, and the pro- 
tection of Britain; and he deſired they would ſettle the 
revenue in ſuch a manner, that it might be collected with- 
out difficulty and diſpute. The ſum total of the money 
expended by the States-General in William's expedition, 
amounted to ſeven millions of guilders, and the Commons 
granted ſix hundred thouſand pounds for the diſcharge of 


this debt, incurred for the preſervation of their richts and 


To 
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religion. They voted funds for raiſing and maintaining 
an army of two and twenty thouſand men, as well as for 
equipping a numerous fleet: but, they provided for no 
more than half a year's ſubſiſtence of the troops, hoping 
the reduction of Ireland might be finiſhed in that term; 
and this inſtance of frugality the King conſidered as a 

mark 
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BOOK mark of their diffidence of his adminiſtration. The | 
8 Whigs were reſolved to ſupply him gradually, that he 


1689. 


might be the more dependent upon their zeal and attach- 
ment: but he was not at all pleaſed with their precaution. 
VII. Willaam was naturally biaſſed to Calviniſm, 


and averſe to perſecution. Whatever promiſes he had 


made, and whatever ſentiments of reſ; pect he entertained 


for the church of England, he ſeemed now in a great 


meaſure alienated from it, by the oppoſition he had met 


with from its members, particularly fromthe biſhops, who 


had thwarted his meaſures. By abſenting themſelves 
from parliament, and refuſing the oath, they had plainly 
diſowned his title, and renounced his government. He 
therefore reſolved to mortify the church, and gratify his 
own friends at the fame time, by removing the obſtacles 
affixed to nonconformity, that all proteſtant diſſenters 
{hould be rendered capable of enjoying and exerciſing civil 
employments. When he gave his aſſent to the bill for 


ſuſpending the Habeas Corpus act, he recommended the 


eſtabliſhment of a new oath in lieu of thoſe of allegiance 


and ſupremacy : he expreſſed his hope that they would 
leave room for the admiſſion of all his proteſtant ſubjects 


who ſhould be found qualified for the ſervice : he ſaid, 


ſuch a conjunction would unite them the more firmly 
among themſelves, and ſtrengthen themagainſttheir com- 


mon adverſaries. In conſequence of this hint, a clauſe 


was inſerted in the bill for abrogating the old and ap- 
pointing the new oaths, by which the ſacramental teſt was 


declared unneceſſary in rendering any perſon capable of 


enjoying any office or employment. It was, however, 


rejected by a great majority in the Houſe of Lords. Ano- 
ther clauſe for the ſame purpoſe, though in different terms, 


was propoſed by the King's direction, and met with the 


ſame fate, though in both caſes ſeveral noblemen entered 
a proteſt againſt the reſolution of the Houſe. Theſe fruit- 
leſs efforts in favour of diſſenters augmented the prejudice 


of the churchmen againſt King William, who would have 
3 compromiſed the difference, by excuſing the 


clergy 


r 
: 
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the chief bulwark of the church, and therefore the pro- 
poſal was rejected. The church-party in the Houſe of 


tender them; and, in caſe of their refuſal, they ſhould 


cur the penalty, becauſe deprivation, or the appre- 
henſions of it, might make them deſperate, and excite 
F them to form deſigns againſt the government. This 


Pargument had no weightwith the Commons, whothought 
| it was indiſpenſably neceſſary to exact the oaths of the 
lem, as their example influenced the kingdom in 
general, and the youth of the nation were formed under 
"their inſtructions. After a long and warm debate, all 
the mitigation that could be obtained, was a clauſe em- 
Hrorerbg the king to indulge any twelve clergymen, de- 
Prired by virtue of this act, with a third part of their 


Mt cnefices during pleaſure. Thus the ancient oaths of 
allegiance and ſupremacy were abrogated: the declaration 
of non-reſiſtance in the act of uniformity was repealed : 
1 the new oath of allegiance was reduced t. to its primitive 


nn 
8 


1 The clergy were enjoined to take the x new oaths before 
the firſt day of Auguſt, on pain of being ſuſpended from 
b heir office for fix months, and of entire deprivation, in 
Maſe they ſhould not take them before the expiration of 


2 his term. They generally complied, though with ſuch 
ghonour of their ſincerity. 


8 VIII. The King, though baffled in his deſign againſt 


% a toleration; and a bill for this purpoſe being pre- 
Pared by the Earl of Nottingham, was, after ſome debate, 
a into a law, under the title of, An act for exempt- 
ing their Majeſties proteſtant ſubjects diſſenting from the 
3 khurch of England from the penalties of certain laws. 
i 1. enacted, That none of the penal laws ſhould be con- 
7 ſtrued 


1 ords moved, that inſtead of inſerting a clauſe, obliging 
qe clergy to take the oaths, the king ſhould be empowered 


1 eſervations and diſtinctions as were not much for the 


he ſacramental teſt, reſolved to indulge the diſſenters 


18 


tlergy from the oaths, provided the diſſenters might be CH AP. 
"08 "exempted from the ſacramental teſt: but this was deemed 3 


1689. 
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16 
B . O K ſtrued to extend to thoſe diſſenters Abe ſhould 1 the 


N oaths to the preſent government, and ſubſcribe the decla- K and 
1689. 


the offices of conſtable, church-warden, overſeer, &c. and 
they ſhould be allowed to execute the employment by = 
deputy : That the preachers and teachers in congregations 
of diſſenting proteſtants, who ſhould take the oaths, 7 
| ſubſcribe the declaration, together with all the articles of 


articles, and part of the twentieth, ſhould be exempted = 


ſuch diſſenters to ſubſcribe the declaration, and take the 
_ oaths ; and, in caſe of refuſal, to commit them to priſon, * 


exhorted him to enact ſevere laws againſt popiſh recuſants. 1 


might produce a new catholic league, which would render 7 
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ration of the thirticth year of the reign of Charles II. 
provided that they ſhould hold no private aſſemblies or 3 
conventicles with the doors ſhut; that nothing ſhould be 
conſtrued to exempt them from the payment of tithes, or 
other parochial duties: That, in caſe of being choſen into 


of ſcrupling to take the oaths annexed to ſuch offices, 8 | 


r 3 8 33 £ 
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religion, except the thirty-fourth and the two ſucceeding © 


from the penalties decreed againſt nonconformiſts, as wel! 
as from ſerving upon juries, or acting in pariſh-offices : 7 
yet all juſtices of the peace were empowered to require 


«a << ©@& 


without bail or mainprize. The ſame indulgence was 
extended to anabaptiſts, and even to quakers, on their 7 
ſolemn promiſe, before God, to be faithful to the King 
and Queen, and their aſſenting by profeſſion and aſſevera- 
tion to thoſe articles which the others ratified upon oath : 7 
they were likewiſe required to profeſs their belief in the 
Trinity and the Holy Scriptures. Even the papiſts felt 
the benign influence of William's moderation in ſpiritual 
matters: he rejected the propoſals of ſome Zealots, wobo 


Such a meaſure, he obſerved, would alienate all the 
papiſts of Europe from the intereſts of England, and 


the war a religious quarrel : beſides, he could not pre 
tend to ſcreen the proteſtants of Germany and Hungary, 1 
while he himſelf ſhould perſecute the catholics of Eng- 
land. He therefore reſolved to treat Hem with lenity; andi 
. 23 though be 
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though they were not comprehended in the act, they 


enjoyed the benefit of the toleration. | 

$ IX. We have obſerved, that, in conſequence of the 
motion made by the biſhops when they withdrew from 
parliament, a bill. was brought into the Houſe of Lords for 
uniting their Majeſties proteſtant ſubjects. This was ex- 


"BY 
CHAP. 
[. 


—— roamed 


1689, 


tremely agreeable to the King, who had the ſcheme of 


comprehenſion very much at heart. In the progreſs of 
the bill a warm debate aroſe about the poſture of kneel- 


ing at the ſacrament, which was given up in favour of 


the diſſenters. Another, no leſs violent, enſued upon 
the ſubſequent queſtion, © Whether there ſhould be an 


ce addition of laity in the commiſſion to be given by the 


« King to the biſhops and others of the clergy, for pre- 


« paring ſuch a reformation of ecclefiaſtical affairs as 


« might be the means of healing diviſions, and correcting 


« whatever might be erroneous or defective in the conſti- 
« tution ?” A great number of the temporal lords inſiſted 
warmly on this addition, and when it was rejected, four 
peers entered a formal proteſt. Biſhop Burnet was a warm 
ſtickler for the exclufion of the laity ; and, in all proba- 
bility, manifeſted this warmth in hopes of ingratiating 


himſelf with his brethren, among whom his character was 


very far from being popular. But the merit of this ſacri- 
fice was deſtroyed by the arguments he had uſed for 
diſpenſing with the poſture of kneeling at the ſacrament z 


and by his propoſing in another proviſo of the bill, that 


the ſubſcribers, inſtead of expreſſing aſſent and conſent, 


. ſhould only ſubmit, with a promiſe of conformity. 


$ K. The bill was with difficulty paſſed in the Houſe of 
Lords: but the Commons treated it with neglect. By this 
time, a great number of malcontent members, who had 
retired from parliament, were returned, with a view to 
thwart the adminiſtration, though they could not pre- 
vent the ſettlement. Inſtead of proceeding with the bill, 
they preſented an addreſs to the King, thanking him for 
his gracious declaration, and repeated aſſurances, that he 
would maintain the church of England as by law efta- 
| Vor. J. 8 25 E of bliſhed; 
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bliſhed; a church whoſe doctrine and practice had evinced 
its loyalty beyond all contradiction. They likewiſe 
humbly beſought his Majeſty to iſſue writs for calling a 
convocation of the clergy, to be conſulted in eccleſiaſtical 
matters, according to the ancient uſage of parliaments; 
and they declared they would forthwith take into conſi- 
deration proper methods for giving eaſe to proteſtant 
diſſenters. Though the King was diſpleaſed at this ad- 
dreſs, in which the Lords alſo had concurred, he returned 
a civil anſwer, by the mouth of the Earl of Nottingham, 
profefling his regard for the church of England, which 


ſhould always be his peculiar care, recommending the 


diſſenters to their protection, and promiſing to ſummon a 
convocation as ſoon as ſuch a meaſure ſhould be conve- 
nient. This method produced no effect in favour of the 


bill, which lay neglected on the table. Thoſe who moved 


for it had no other view than that of diſplaying their mo- 
deration; and now they excited their friends to oppoſe it 
with all their intereſt. Others were afraid of eſpouſing it, 


left they ſhould be ſtigmatized as enemies to the church; 


and a great number of the moſt eminent preſbyterians 
were averſe to a ſcheme of comprehenſion, which di- 
miniſhed their ſtrength, and weakened the importance of 


the party. Being, therefore, violently oppoſed on one 
hand, and but faintly ſupported on the other, no wonder 


houſehold, and the ſupport of his dignity; and that the reſt 


it miſcarried. The King, however, was ſo bent upon 


the execution of his deſign, that it was next ſeſſion re- 
vived in another form, though with no better ſucceſs. 

§ XI. The next object that engroſſed the attention of 
the parliament, was the ſettlement of a revenue for the 
ſupport of the government. Hitherto there had been no 
diſtinction of what was allotted for the King's uſe, and 


what was aſſigned for the ſervice of the publick ; ſo that 


the Sovereign wasentirely maſter of the whole ſupply. As 
the revenue in the late reigns had been often embezzled 


and miſapplied, it was now reſolved that a certain ſum 


ſhould be ſet apart for the maintenance of the King's 


of 
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of the publick money ſhould be employed under the in- CH A p. 
ſpection of parliament. Accordingly, ſince this period, | 


the Commons have appropriated yearly ſupplies to cer- 
| 4 tain ſpecified ſervices z and an account of the application 
has been conſtantly ſubmitted to both Houſes, at the next 
ſeſſion. At this juncture the prevailing party, or the 
Whigs, determined that the revenue ſhould be granted 


that the King might find himſelf dependent upon the par- 
liament, and merit a renewal of the grant by a juſt and 


popular adminiſtration. In purſuance of this maxim, 
when the revenue fell under conſideration, they, on pre- 


time to examine, granted it by a proviſional act for one 
> year only, The civil lift was ſettled at ſix hundred 
>> thouſand pounds, chargeable with the appointmentsof the 

Queen Dowager, the Prince and Princeſs of Denmark, the 
> judges, and Mareſchal Schomberg, towhom the parliament 
4 = had already granted one hundred thouſand pounds, in con- 
ZZ fideration of his important ſervices to the nation. The 


Commons alfo voted, that a conſtant revenue of twelve 


7 hundred thouſand pounds ſhould be eſtabliſhed for the 
2 ſupport of the crown in time of peace. 

S XII. The King took umbrage at theſe reſtraints laid 
1 upon the application of the public money, which were 


them as marks of diffidence, by which he was diſtinguiſh- 
eld from his predeſſors; and thought them an ungrateful 
return for the ſervices he had done the nation. The 
Tories perceived his diſguſt, and did not fail to foment his 
1 7 jealouſy againſt their adverſaries, which was confirmed by 


7 Ra freſh effort of the Whigs, in relation to a militia, A 
bill was brought into the Houſe, for regulating it in ſuch a 


manner as would have rendered it in a great meaſure inde- 


counties. 'Theſe being generally peers, the bill was ſuf- 
fered to lie neglected on the table: but the attempt con- 
N 1 firmed the ſuſpi picion of the King, who began to think him- 
CY C 2 >." ol 


from year to year, or at leaſt for a ſmall term of years, 


tence of charges and anticipations which they had not 


the moſt falutary fruits of the Revolution. He conſidered | 


5 A pendent both of the King and the lords lieutenants of 
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BOOK. {elf in danger of being enſlaved by a republican party- 
Ay The Tories had, by the canal of Nottingham, made 


1689, 


proffers of ſervice to his Majetty : but complained, at the 


ſame time, that as they were in danger of being proſecuted 


for their lives and fortunes, they could not, without an 
actof indemnity, exert themſelves in favour of the crown, 
leſt they ſhould incur a perſecution from their implacable 
enemies. 


& XIII. Theſe remonſtrances made ſuch impreſſion on 


the King, that he ſent a meſſage to the Houſe by Mr. 
Hambden, recommending a bill of indemnity as the moſt 
effectual means for putting an end to all controverſies, 
diſtinctions, and occaſions of diſcord. He deſired it might 


be prepared with all convenient expedition, and with fuch 


exceptions only as ſhould ſeem neceſſary for the vindi- 
cation of publick juſtice, the ſafety of him and his con- 
ſort, and the ſettlement and welfare of the nation. An 
addreſs of thanks to his Majeſty was unanimouſly voted. 
Nevertheleſs, his deſign was fruſtrated by the backward- 
neſs of the Whigs, who proceeded ſo {lowly in the bill, 

that it could not be brought to maturity before the end of 
the ſeſſion. 'They wanted to keep the ſcourge over the 
heads of their enemies, until they ſhould find a proper 


opportunity for revenge ; and, in the mean time, reſtrain 


them from oppoſition, by the terror of impending ven- 


geance. They affected to inſinuate that the King's deſign 


was to raiſe the prerogative as higli as it had been in the 
preceding reigns ; and that he for this purpoſe preſſed an 


act of indemnity, by virtue of which he might legally uſe 


the inſtruments of the late tyranny. The Earls of Mon- 
mouth and Warrington induſtriouſly infuſed theſe jealou- 
fies into the.minds of their party : on the other hand, the 


Earl of Nottingham inflamed William's diſtruſt of his olg 


friends: both ſides ſucceeded in kindling an animoſity, 


which had like to have produced confuſion, notwith- 7 


ſtanding the endeavours ufed by the Earls of Shrewſbury 
and Devonſhire to allay thoſe heats, and remove the ſuſ- 


picion that mutually prevailed. 


$ XIV. It 


ile 


ne 
ty, 


ary 
ſuſ- 


N 4 lable affection. 

F A jected of a confederacy againſt France began at this 
old period to take effect. The Princes of the empire aſ- 
ſembled in the diet ſolemnly exhorted the Emperor to 
declare war againſt the French King, who had committed 
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8 XIV. It was now judged expedient to paſs an act for 


ſeitling the ſucceſſion of the crown, according to the 


former refolution of the convention. A bill for this pur- 


A poſe was brought into the Lower Houſe, with a clauſe diſ- 
abling papiſts from ſucceeding to the throne : to this the 


Lords added, « Or ſuch as ſhould marry papiſts,” abſolv- 
ing the ſubject in that caſe from allegiance. The Biſhop 
of Saliſbury, by the King's direction, propoſed that the 
Princeſs Sophia, Ducheſs of Hanover, and her poſterity, 
ſhould be nominated in the act of ſucceſſion, as the next 
proteſtant heirs, failing iſſue of the King, and Anne Prin- 
ceſs of Denmark. Theſe amendments gave riſe to warm 
debates in the Lower Houſe, where they were vigorouſly 


oppoſed, not only by thoſe who wiſhed well in ſecret to 


the late King and the lineal ſucceſſion; but likewiſe by 
the republican party, who hoped to ſee monarchy alto- 


gether extinguiſhed in England, by the death of the three 
perſons already named in the bill of ſucceſſion. 'The 
Lords inſiſted upon theiramendments, and ſeveral fruitleſs 


conferences wereheld between the two Houſes. At length 
the bill was dropped for the preſent, in conſequence of an 


event which in a great meaſure diſſipated the fears of a | 
This was the delivery of the Princeſs 


popiſh ſucceſſor. 
Anne, who, on the twenty-ſeventh day of July, brought 


forth a ſon, chriſtened by the name of William, and after- 
wards created Duke of Glouceſter. 


SXV. In the midſt of theſe domeſtick diſputes, William 
did not neglect the affairs of the continent. He retained 


all his former influence in Holland, as his countrymen 
had reaſon to confide in his repeated aſſurances of invio- 
The great ſcheme which he had pro- 


numberleſs infractions of the treatiſes of Munſter, Oſna- 


Mp bruck, Nimeguen, and the truce, invaded their country 
without provocation, and evinced himſelf” an inveterate 


C 3 


enemy 
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B 1 K enemy of the holy Roman empire. They, therefore, be- 
A ſought his Imperial Majeſty to conclude a treaty of peace 


with the Turks, who had offered advantageous terms, and 
proceed to an open rupture with Louis; in which caſe, they 
would conſider it as a war of the empire, and ſupport their 
head in the moſt effectual manner. The States-General 
publiſhed a declaration againſt the common enemy, taxing 
him with manifold infractions of the treaty of commerce; 
with having involved the ſubjects of the Republick in the 
perſecution which he had raiſed againſt the proteſtants; 
with having cajoled and inſulted them with deceitful pro- 

miſes and inſolent threats; with having plundered and 


oppreſſed the Dutch merchants and traders in France; 


and, finally, with having declared war againſt the States, 


without any plauſible reaſon aſſigned. The Elector of 


Brandenbourg denounced war againſt France, as a power 
whoſe perfidy, cruelty, and ambition it was the duty of 


every prince to oppoſe. The Marquis de Caſtanaga, go- 
vernor of the Spaniſh Netherlands, iflued a counter decla- 


ration to that of Louis, who had declared againſt his 
maſter. He accuſed the French King of having laid waſte 
the empire, without any regard to the obligations of re- 
ligion and humanity, or even to the laws of war; of 
having countenanced the moſt barbarous acts of cruelty 
and oppreſſion; and of having intrigued with the enemies 


of Chriſt for the deſtruction of the empire. The Emperor 


negociated an alliance offenfive and defenſive with the 
States-General, binding the contracting parties to co- 
operate with their whole power againſt France and her 
allies. It was ſtipulated, that neither ſide ſhould engage 
in a ſeparate treaty, on any pretence whatſoever : that no 


peace ſhould be admitted, until the treaties of Weſtphalia, 
Oſnabruck, Munſter, and the Pyrenees, ſhould have been 


vindicated : that, in caſe of a negociation for a peace or 
truce, the tranſactions on both ſides ſhould be communi- 
cated bona jide ; and that Spain and England ſhould be 
invited to accede to the treaty. In a ſeparate article, the 
contraſting powers agreed, that, in caſe of the Spaniſh 
King 5 
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King's dying without iſſue, the States-General ſhould C A P. 
aſſiſt the Emperor with all their forces to take poſſeſſionn- 


of that monarchy : That they ſhould uſe their friendly 
2} endeavours with the Princes Electors, theirallies, towards 


elevating his ſon Joſeph to the dignity of King of the Ro- 
mans; and employ their utmoſt force againſt France, 
ſhould ſhe attempt to oppoſe his elevation” 

$ XVI. William, who was the foul of this confede- 
racy, tound no difficulty in perſuading the Engliſh to un- 
dertake a war againſt their old enemies and rivals. On 


the ſixteenth day of April Mr. Hambden made a motion 


for taking into conſiderationthe ſtate of the kingdom with 
reſpect to France, and foreign alliances ; and the Com- 
mons unanimouſly reſolved, that, in caſe his Majeſty 
ſhould think fit to engage in a war with France, they 


would, in a parliamentary way, enable him to carry it on 
with vigour. An addreſs was immediately drawn up, and 


preſented to the King, deſiring he would ſeriouſlyconſider 


the deſtructive methods taken of late years by the French 
King againſt the trade, quiet, and intereſt of the nation, 
particularly his prefent invaſion of Ireland, and ſupport- 
ing the rebels in that kingdom. They did not doubt but 
the alliances already made, and thoſe that might hereafter 
be concluded by his Majeſty, would be ſufficient to reduce 
the French King to ſuch a condition, that it ſhould not 
he in his power to violate the peace of Chriſtendom; nor 
prejudice the trade and proſperity of England: in the 
mean time they aſſured his Majeſty he might depend upon 
the aſſiſtance of his Parliament, according to the vote 
which had paſſed in the Houſe of Commons. This was a 


welcome addreſs to King William. He affured them that 


no part of the ſupplies which they might grant for the pro- 


lecution of the war ſhould be miſapplied ; and, on the 


 Teventh day of May, he declared war againſt the French 


Monarch. On this occaſion Louis was charged with 
havingambitiouſly invaded the territories of the Emperor, 
and denounced war againſt the allies of England, in vio- 
lation of the treaties confirmed under the guaranty of 
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Y + OK the Engliſh crown; with having encroached upon the 
Ly fiſhery of Newfoundland, invaded the Caribbee iſlands, 
| taken forcible poſſeſſion of New-York and Hudſon's-bay, 


made depredations on the Englith at ſea, prohibited the 


Importation of Engliſh manufactures, diſputed the right 


of the flag, perſecuted many Engliſh ſubjects on account 


of religion, contrary to expreſs treaties and the law of 


nations, and ſent an armament to Ireland, in ſupport of 
the rebels of that kingdom. 


§ XVII. Having thus deſcribed the progreſs of the Re- 


motition. in England, we ſhall now briefly explain the 


meaſures that were proſecuted in Scotland, towards the 
eſtabliſhment of William on the throne of that kingdom. 
The meeting of the Scottiſh-convention was fixed for the 
fourteenth day of March; and both parties employed all 
their intereſt to influence the election of members. 
Duke of Hamilton, and all the preſbyterians, declared for 
William. The Duke of Gordon maintained the caſtle of 


Edinburgh for his old maſter: but, as he had neglected 
to lay in a ſtore of proviſions, he depended entirely upon 


the citizens for ſubſiſtence, The partiſans of James were 
headed by the Earl of Balcarras, and Graham Viſcount 


Dundee, who employed their endeavours to preſerve union 


among the individuals of their party; to confirm the Duke 


of Gordon, who began to waver in his attachment to their 
ſovereign; and to manage their intrigues in ſuch a man- 


ner as to derive ſome advantage to their cauſe from the 
tranſactions of the enſuing ſeſſion. When the Lords and 
Commons aſſembled at Edinburgh, the Biſhop of that dio- 
ceſe, who officiated as chaplain to the convention, prayed 
for the reſtoration of King James. The firſt diſpute 


turned upon the choice of a preſident. The friends of the 


late King ſet up the Marquis of Athol in oppoſition to the 
Duke of Hamilton; but this laſt was elected by a conſide- 
rable majority; and a good number of the other party, 


finding their cauſe the weakeſt, deſerted it from that mo- 
ment. 'The Earls of Lothian and Tweedale were ſent as 


genen to roquire the Yoke of Gordon, 1 in the name of | 
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Rommand. The Duke, though in himſelf irreſolute, was 
4 nimated by Dundee to demand ſuch conditions as the 
3 tonvention would not grant. The negociation proving 


+} 5 


2 effectual, the States ordered the heralds, in all their for- 
A” FÞalities, to ſummon him to ſurrender the caſtle immedi- 
. Wtely, on pain of incurring the penalties of high treaſen 


fraitor. All perſons were forbid, under the ſame penalties, 
Jo aid, ſuccour, or correſpond with him; and the caſtle 
gras blocked up by the troops of the city. | 

S XVIIL. Next day an expreſs arrived from London, 
# ith a letter from King William to the eſtates ; and, at 


the lame time, another from James was preſented by one 


Crane, an Engliſh domeſtick of the abdicated Queen. 


eſtates, at the deſire of the nobility and gentry of Scotland 
embled at London, who requeſted that he would take 
upon himſelf the adminiſtration of their affairs. He ex- 


: horted them to concert meaſures for ſettling the peace of 


he kingdom upon a ſolid foundation; and to lay aſide 


= enimoſities and factions, which ſerved only to impede that 
F# ſalutary ſettlement. He profeſſed himſelf ſenſible of the 
good effects that would ariſe from an union of "the two 
kingdoms; and aſſured them he would uſe his beſt en- 
| Gewwours to promote ſuch a coalition. A committee being 
* to draw up a reſpectful anſwer to theſe aſſur- 


ances, a debate enſued about the letter from the late King 
James. This they reſolved to favour with a reading, 


* 
* Wined in the letter for diſſolving the convention, or 
ful meeting of the ſtates; and would continue undiſſolved, 


Intil they ſhould have ſettled and ſecured the proteſtant 
© Hel the government, laws, and liberties of the king- 
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F nd he refuling to obey their mandate, was proclaimed a 


Wilkam obſerved that he had called a meeting of their 


ter the members ſhould have ſubſcribed an act, declaring, 
| notwithſtanding any thing that might be con- 


Focting their procedure, they were a free and law- 


om. Having taken this precaution, they proceeded to 


1 


I e eſtates, to quit the caſtle in four and twenty hours, 0 * P, 
Ind leave the charge of it to the proteſtant ofhicer nent in 8 
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nize cheir names by a rr ſuitable to their former prof 1 
feſſions. He ſaid he would not fail to give them ſuc 1 
ſpeedy and powerful aſſiſtance as would enable them id or th 
defend themſelves from any foreign attempt; and even tj 
aflert his right againſt thoſe enemies who had depreſſediſ | 
by the blackeſt uſurpations and unnatural attempts, whid 
the Almighty God would not allow to paſs unpuniſhedſ % 
He offered pardon to all thoſe who ſhould return to thei 
duty before the laſt day of the month; and threatened i 
_ puniſh rigorouſly ſuch as ſhould ſtand out in rebel ; 
againſt him and his authority. a 
XIX. This addreſs produced very little effect ij | 
favour of the unfortunate exile, whoſe friends were great | 
outnumberedin this aſſembly. His meſſenger was order 
into cuſtody, and afterwards diſmiſſed with a paſs inſtea 
of an anſwer. James, foreſeeing this contempt, had, bÞÞþ 
an inſtrument dated in Ireland, authoriſed the ArchbiſhoÞ 
of Glaſgow, the Earl of Balcarras, and the Viſcount Du{iſtr: 
dee, to call a convention of the eſtates at Stirling. Thei Pbeir 
three depended on the intereſt of the Marquis of Athq nd f 
and the Earl of Mar, who profeſſed the warmeſt affect well: 
for the late King; and they hoped a ſeceſſion of theſf of th 
friends Would embarraſs the convention, ſo as to retard th 5 s la: 

ſettlement of King William. Their expectations, ho deſir 
ever, were diſappointed. Athol deſerted their cauſe ; ani J tectie 
Mar ſuffered himſelf to be intercepted in his retreat. IH $ X 
reſt of their party were, by the vigilance of the Duke qWpoin 
Hamilton, prevented from leaving the convention, excen Prnig 
the Viſcount Dundee, who retreated to the mountainWnew 
with about fifty horſe, and was purſued by order of Hout: 
eſtates. This deſign being fruſtrated, the convention ae t. 
proved and recogniſed, by a ſolemn act, the conduct Mall i 
the nobility and gentlemen who had intreated the King alre: 
England to take upon him the adminiſtration. Th Ithe 
acknowledged their obligation to the Prince of Orang}M* cf 
vho had prevented the deſtruction of their laws, religions I. 
; | | al n 


Pratit 
his ft 
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I Wued a proclamation, requiring all perſons, from ſixteen 
h ſixty, to be in readineſs to take arms when called upon 
4 or that purpoſe : they conferred the command of their 


tainted for having been concerned in Argyle's inſur- 
whiclf ection: they levied eight hundred men for a guard to the 
ſhed 4 
) the 4 ommander : they put ,the militia all over the kingdom 
ned if into the hands of thoſe on whom they could rely : they 
belli Treated the Earl of Mar governor of Stirling caſtle : they 
feceived a re-enforcementof five regiments from England, 
ect | 1 C 
Treat 

dere 

inſten 


5 


ted perſons. Then they diſpatched Lord Roſs, with 
zn anſwer to King William's letter, profeſſing their 
ad, bi pratitude to their deliverer, and congratulating him upon 
biſhoiÞ : is ſucceſs. They thanked him for afluming the admi- 
t Dun 
Thel cheir eſtates. They declared they would take effectual 
Athq nd ſpeedy meaſures for ſecuring the proteſtant religion, as 
Tectia 
f the 
ard th . as lay in their power, avoid diſputes and animoſities; and 
„ hovi 

ſe 5 ani 
t. Thi 
Juke (1 


tection. 


XX. After the 3 of Lord Roſs, they ap- 


exceſ nights, and as many burgeſſes, to prepare the plan of a 
untan new ſettlement : but this reſolution was not taken with» 


- of th 
ion a5 
duct 
King 

Th the committee agreed in the following vote: “ The 
Orang eſtates of the kingdom of Scotland find and declare, 
relignl'® That Ling James VII. being a profeſſed papiſt, did 


put a vigorous oppoſition from ſome remaining adherents 
ef the late King, headed by the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, 
all the other prelates, except he of Edinburgh, having 


alk « aflume 


Worſe-militia upon Sir Patrick Hume, who was formerly 
ity of Edinburgh, and conſtituted the Earl of Leven their 
nder the command of Mackay, whom they appointed 
heir general; and they iſſued orders for ſecuring all dif- 
piſtration of their affairs, and aſſembling a convention of 
ell as for eſtabliſhing the government, laws, and liberties 
of the kingdom. They aſſured him they would, as much 


deſired the continuance of his Majeſty's care and pro- 


pointed a committee, confiſting of eight lords, eight 


already deſerted the convention. After warm debates, 


27 


(1 d fundamental conſtitution: they beſought his Highneſs C * AP. 
P aſſume the reins of government for that kingdom: they Cay 


168g. | 


4 eh," 4 Gs 


* 


77 . 1 ein, 


ec deſpotick power, and had governed the ſame to thy 5 
ec ſubverſion of the proteſtant religion, and violation q off 


argued ſtrenuouſly againſt it, as containing a charge © | 


_ enacted into a law by a great majority. The Lord Preſi. 
might be filled with William and Mary, King and Queen 2 
act for ſettling the crown upon their Majeſties, wege 
with an inſtrument of government for ſecuring the ſubjech 


from the grievances under which they laboured. 


the conditions of inheritance, and the inſtrument, wer? 


Mary; or to miſconſtrue the proceedings of the eſtates 
or create jealouſies or miſapprehenſions with regard to the 
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te aſſume the royal power, and act as a king, withoul 
« ever taking the oath required by law; and had, by th 
« advice of evil and wicked counſellors, invaded thi 
« fundamental conſtitution of this kingdom, and alterc 
ce it from a legal and limited monarchy to an arbitrarſ 


Wot { 


DN-Oc 
rgyl ( 
nigh 
mp0\ 
lajeſ 
guſſed 


« the laws and liberties of the nation, inverting all tl 
« ends of government; whereby he had forfeited the rig 
(c of the crown, and the throne was become vacant} 
When this vote was reported, the Biſhop of Edinburglf 


which the King was innocent ; and he propoſed that hifi 
Majeſty ſhould be invited to return to his Scottiſh domi 
nions. All his arguments were defeated or overralcil | 
and the Houſe confirmed the vote, which was immediate 


dent declared the throne vacant, and propoſed that 4 


of England. The committee was ordered to prepare a 


9 Ing 
preſ 
9. 


reported, conſidered, unanimouſly approved, and ſolemnly 5 


proclaimed at the mar ket-croſs of Edinburgh, in preſence on 
of the Lord Preſident, aſſiſted by the Lord Provoſt and 
magiſtracy of the city, the Duke of Queenſberry, the 
Marquiſſes of Athol and Douglas, together with a great 
number of the nobility and gentry. At the ſame time they 
publiſhed another proclamation, forbidding all perſons to 7 
acknowledge, obey, affiſt, or correſpond with the late, 
King James; or, by word, writing, or ſermon, to diſpute“ 
or diſown the royalauthority of King William and Queen 


$ XXI. On the eleventh day of April, this act, vl 4 


tranſactions of the government, on pan of! incurring the 
mot 


\ 
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| 
; 
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| oſt ſevere penalties. Then, having ſettled the corona- CH AP. 
pn-oath, they granted a commiſſion to the Earl of . | 


rgyle for the Lords, to Sir James Montgomery for the 168g. 


vithoul 
by thi 
led thy | 


altere nights, and to Sir John Dalrymple for the Boroughs, 
bitran Wnpowering them to repair to London, and inveſt their 
to thWajeſties with the government. This affair being diſ- 


tion « | fled, the convention appointed a committee to take care 
all tu the publick peace, and adjourned to the twenty-firſt 
1e righ ay of May. On the eleventh day of that month, the 
Wcottiſh commiſſioners being introduced to their Majeſties 


acant. a 

bg Whitehall, preſented firſt a preparatory letter from the 

arge 1 ſtates, then the inſtrument of government, with a paper 

Nat * ontaining a recital of the grievances of the nation; and 
1 9 


n addreſs, deſiring his Majeſty to convert the convention 
to a parliament. The King having graciouſly promiſed 
Jo concur with them in all juſt meaſures for the intereſt of 
F Ihe kingdom, the coronation-oath was tendered to their 
1 ajeſties by the Earl of Argyle. As it contained a 
Flauſe, importing, that they ſhould root out hereſy, the 
1 . that he did not mean by theſe words, that 

e ſhould be under an obligation to act as a perſecutor: 
Ti commiſſioners replying, that ſuch was not the mean- 
2 or import of the oath, he deſired them, and others 
Fates to bear witneſs to the exception he had made. 

S XXII. In the mean time, Lord Dundee exerted him- 
elk with uncommon activity in behalf of his maſter. He 
1 Had been ſummoned by a trumpet to return to the conven- 
tion, but refuſed to obey the citation, on pretence that 
the Whigs had made an attempt upon his life; and that 
1 | he deliberations of the eſtates were Wenge by the 
Sreaß eighbourhood of Engliſh troops, under the command of 
e they 5 

Mackay. He was forthwith declared a fugitive, outlaw, 

ons to | 

and rebel. Hewas rancorouſly hatedby the preſpyterians, 
Jon whom he had exerciſed ſome cruelties, as an officer 

ſ == 1 
cen under the former government; and for this reaſon the 
wlll : States reſolved to inflict upon him exemplary puniſhment, 

2 Farties were detached in purſuit of him and Balcarras. 
his laſt fell into their hands, and was committed to a 
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1 
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BOOK common priſon; but Dundee fought his way through the Of 
% 4 troops that ſurrounded him, and eſcaped to the Highlands, ie 
1689. 


of Hamilton commiſſioner to the convention parliament, 


Lord Melvil, a weak and ſervile nobleman, who had taken 4 by 
refuge in Holland from the violences of the late reigns: 2 


Lord Stair, Preſident of the College of Juſtice, an old 4 4 
things with all governments. Though thefe were rigid 
mitted ſome individuals of the epiſcopal nobility to the 

animoſities, fre only to ſow the ſeeds of diſcord andconfu- 3 

ion. The Scottiſh convention, in their detail of grievances, 


_ enumerated the lords of the articles; the act of parliament 


was raiſed ſo high that he could preſcribe any mode of reli- g 3 
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where he determined to take arms in favour of James, hoo 
though that prince had forbid him to make any attempt oi 
this nature, until he ſhould receive a re-enforcement from 
Ireland. While this officer was employed in aſſembling 
the clans of this party, King William appointed the Duke ® t 


The poſt of ſecretary for Scotland was beſtowed upon 


1 


but the King depended chiefly for advice upon Dalrymple, 


© 
1s 


crafty fanatick, who for fifty years had complied in al 4 
preſbyterians, the King, to humour the oppoſite party, ad- 1 5 a 


8 


Council-Board ; and this intermixture, inſtead of allaying J 


in the reignof Charles II. by which the King's ſupremacy 


gion according to his pleaſure; and the ſuperiority of any be : 
office in the church above that of preſbyters. The King, Þ 3 n | 
in his inſtructions to the Lord Commiſſioner, conſente! 

to a regulation of the lords of the articles, though he 45 
would not allow the inſtitution to be abrogated; he was 
contented that the act relating to the King's ſupremacy i: 
ſhould be reſcinded, and that the church-government | = 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed in ſuch a manner as would be molt WR, ., 
agreeable to the inclination of the people. MF 


S8 XXIII. On the ſeventeenth day of June Duke Ha- 3 po! 
milton opened the Scottiſh parliament, after the conven- '” 
tion had aſſumed this name, in conſequence of an at Þ « 
© paſſed by his Majeſty's direction; but the members in ef. 
general were extremely chagrined when they found the i 
commiſſioners ſo much refiricied! in the affair of the 2 1 
0 


\ 
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IF the articles, which they conſidered as their chief CH AP. 


des, 5 
NN - the lords by their own ſuffrages; and that they 
YI 
t 0 
oF lords might reject. He afterwards indulged the three 
lin tes with the choice of eleven delegates each, for this 
— nmittee, to be elected monthly, or Reder, if they 
© Puld think fit: but even theſe conceſſions proved unſa- 


wy 


pon 1 
7 oF: . 
RX 3 
4 


ken Pontents were not even appeaſed by the paſſing of an 


, aboliſhing prelacy. Indeed their reſentment was in- 
1 zmed by another conſideration; namely, that of the 
4 * ng s having given ſeats in the council to ſome indivi- 
1 als attached to the hierarchy. They manifeſted their 


I om any public truſt, place, or employment under their 
Mazjeſties all ſuch as had been concerned in the encroach- 
3 gents of the late reign, or had diſcovered diſaffection to 


Jas proſecuted with great warmth ; and the bill paſſed 
1 W.ough all the forms of the Houſe, but proved ineffec- 
| AJ hal, for want of the royal aſſent. 


pe judges, whom the King had ventured to appoint by 


i Kloration; aſſerting their own right to examine and ap- 
E Was 
acyl 4 Prove thoſe who ſhould be appointed to fill i it; providing 
ment 77 that 
be lords of the articles, by the gradual uſurpartion of the crown, 
al conſtituted a grievance intolerable in a free nation. The King 
e Ha- L owered the commiſſioner to chooſe eight biſhops, whom he authoriſed 
nven- | = nominate eight noblemen : theſe together choſe eight barons, and eight 
1 a} Welles; and this whole number, in conjunction with the officers of ſtate 
an ; Heeg conſtituted the lords of the articles. This committee 


Wlelled the ſole excluſive right and liberty of bringing ia motions, making 


- relief, ſafety, and benefit of the lubjeQs.Proceedings of the Scots Parlia- 
0 dle. 


Wuld be at liberty to reconſider any ſubject which the 


E Watory, while the inſtitution itſelf remained. Their 


timents on this ſubject by bringing in a bill, excluding 


2 be late happy change, or in any way retarded or ob- 
. Fucted the deſigns of the convention. This meaſure 


4 XXIV. Nor were they leſs obſtinate in the affair 4 7 


f Irtue of his own prerogative. The malcontents brought 
7 Id a bill declaring the bench vacant, as it was at the 


by fertures for redrefling wrongs, and propoſing means and expedients for 


ge vance“. The King permitted that the Eſtates ſhould 3 


1689. 
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nation. This addreſs was preſented to the King * 
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that if in the time to come any ſuch total vacancy ſho 


occur, the nomination ſhould be in the King or Que» | 
or regent for the time being, and the parliament 1 1 7 
the right of approbation ; and that all the clauſes in 9 87 
ſeveral acts relating to the admiſſion of the ordinary bon bk j 
of ſeſſion, and their qualifications for that office, ſhoul q 
be ratified and confirmed for perpetual obſervation} Sud x | 
was the intereſt of this party, that the bill was carried wil FF 
great majority, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of .. 
miniſters, who reſolved to maintain the King's nomine 1 
tion, even in defianceof a parliamentary reſolution. Ti iv 
majority, exaſperated at this open violation of their pil — : 
vileges, forbad the judges whom the King had appointt 1 
to open their commiſſions or hold a ſeſſion until his M X 
Jeſty'sfurther pleaſure ſhould beknown: ontheotherhan® f 5 
they were compelled to act by the menaces of the privy , 2 | 1 
council. The diſpute was carried on with great acrimon ,, 
on both ſides, and produced ſuch a ferment, that before ti 
ſeſſion opened the miniſtry thought proper to draw a 0 : 81 
number of forces into the neighbourhood of Edinburg 1 
to ſupport the judges in the exerciſe of their functions 6, 
8 XXV. The Lord Commiſſioner, alarmed at thi by 
ſcene of tumult and confuſion, adjourned the houſe til il in 
the eighth day of October; a ſtep which, added to ti = Tt 
other unpopular meaſures of the court, incenſed the opp ni 
ſition to a violent degree. They drew up a remonſtran an 
to the King, complaining of this adjournment while de 
nation was yet unſettled, recapitulating the ſeveral ifo. 
ſtances in which they had expreſſed their zeal and affect =. 
for his Majeſty ; explaining their reaſons for difſentin =. 
from the Miniſtry in ſome articles; beſceching him ee 
conſider what they had repreſented, to give his royal afſe . 
to the acts of parliament which they had prepared, anl T7 


take meaſures for redreſſing all the other grievances of 1 


Hampton-court. William was ſo touched with the | 1 | 
proaches it implied, as if he had not fulfilled the conditiof E 
on which he e the crown of Scotland, that be, 1 


1 
1 
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20: | his own vindication, publiſhed his inſtructions to the CH AP. 


444 8 J. 
Veen commiſſioner ; and by theſe it appeared, that the Duke — 


eta 1 might have proceeded to greater lengths in obliging his 


. 
n t countrymen. Before the adjournment, however, the 


L 7 parliament had granted the revenue for life; and raiſed 
hot money for maintaining a body of forces, as well as for 
= ſupporting the incidental expenſe of the government for 


d by ® ſome months : yet part of the troops in that kingdom 


f th W were ſupplied and ſubſiſted by the adminiſtration of Eng- 
_ e conſequence of theſe diſputes in the Scottiſh 


_ "8 parliament, their church was left without any ſettled form 
Ar "YN 4 of govertment 3 for, though the hierarchy was aboliſhed, 
the preſbyterian diſcipline was not yet eſtabliſhed, and 


ointe 


= 5 | 1 . | 
8 9 5 : eccleſiaſtical affairs were occaſionally regulated by the 
hand | 


privy W ſupremacy, which, according to the claim of rights, 
mon i ought to have been repealed. 


1 Sir John Lanier converted the blockade of Edinburgh- 
wust caſtle into a regular fiege, which was proſecuted with 


tions ſuch vigour, that in a little time the fortifications were 


at tig ruined, and the works advanced to the foot of the walls, 


ulc ug in which the beſiegers had made ſeveral large breaches. 


The Duke of Gordon, finding his ammunition expended, 


e opp his defenſes deſtroyed, his intelligence entirely cut off, 


tran and deſpairing of relief from the adherents of his maſter, 
nile th deſired to capitulate, and obtained very favourable terms 


cral 18 for hisgarriſon ; but he would not ſtipulate any conditions 


fcc for himſelf, declaring, that he had fo much reſpect for 
ſſenti al the princes deſcended from King James VI. that he 


rms for his own particular: he, therefore, on the 
ghirteenth day of June, ſurrendered the caſtle and himſelf 


ow concentred in the Viſcount Dundee, who had 
3  —_ a body of Highlanders, and reſolved to attack. 
dito . ackay, on an aſſurance he had received by meflage, 
at be 3 that the regiment. of Scottiſh dragoons would deſert that 

= Vo . * D officer 3 


 privy-council, deriving its authority from that very act of 


ITC th = $ XXVI. The ſeſſion was no ſooner adjourned than 


would not affront any of them ſo far as to inſiſt upon 


| Wt diſcretion. All the hopes of James and his party were 


163g. 
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officer, and j join him in the action. Mackay, having re- 
ceived intimation of this delign, decamped immediately, 
and by long marches retired before Dundee, until he was 
re-enforced by Ramſey's dragoons, and another regiment 
of Engliſh infantry : then he faced about, and Dundee in 
his turn retreated into Lochabar. Lord M urray, fon of 
the Marquis of Athol, aſſembled his vaſſals to the number = 
of twelve hundred men for the f fervice of the regency ; | 
but he was betrayed by one of his own dependants, who | 
ſeiſed the caſtle of Blair for Dundee, and prevailed upon | 
the Athol men to dif] perſe, rather than fight agar s a 
hes lawful ſovereign. 0 
wy XX VII. The Viſcount was by this time reduced to | 
gent difficulty and diſtreſs. His men had not for many 
weeks taſted bread or ſalt, or any drink but water: inſtead : 
of five hundred an three bundred horſe, with a A . 
ſupply of arms, ammunition, and proviſion, which James 1 
had promiſed to ſend from Ireland, he received a re- 
enforcement of three hundred naked recruits; but the 1 
tranſports with the ſtores fell! into the hands of the En glich. .N 
Though, this; was, a mortifying diſappointment he bore it 
without repining; and, far from abandoning himſelf to 
deſpair, began his march to the caſtle of Blair, which was 3 = 
threatened with a ſiege by General Mackay. When he WR 
reached this. fortreſs, he received intelligence that the pF 
_ enemy had entered the paſs of Killycrankie, and he re- i 
folved to give them battle without delay. He accord- BY 
ingly. advanced againſt them, and a furious engagement E 
enſued, though it was not of long duration. The High- Wi 
landers having received and returned the ſire of the 
Engliſh, fell in among them fword in hand with ſuch im- 1 | 
petuoſity, that the foot were ntterlybrokeinfeveaminutes. Wi 
The dragoons fied at the firſt charge in the utmoſt con- 1 ; 
ſternation: Dundee's horſe, not exceeding one hundred, 1 . 
brake through Mackay's own regiment : the Earl of 
Dumbarton, at the head of a few volunteers made him- 
ſelf maſter of the artillery : twelve hundred of Mackay's 8 
— were killed on the ſpot, hve hundred taken pri- | 
Lew 544; j | ſoners, 1 
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WILLIAM AND MARY. 


== £oners, and the reſt fled with great orecipitation for ſome 
hours, until they were rallied by their general, who was 
an officer of approved courage, conduct, and experience. 
Nothing could be more complete or deciſive than the 
victory which the Highlanders obtained ; yet it was dearly 
2 | purchaſed with the death of their . e chieftain the 
XX Viſcount Dundee, who felt by a random: ſhot in the 
_ engagement, and his fate produced ſuch confuſion in his 
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army as prevented all purſuit. He poſſeſſed an enterpriſing 


; 1 ſpirit, undaunted courage, inviolable fidelity, and was 
| 1 peculiarly qualified to command the people who fought 


A which he eſpouſed, and after his death it daily declined 
into ruin and diſgrace. He was ſucceeded in command by 


| Treland; but all his deſigns miſcarried : ſo that the clans, 
vwearied with repeated misfortunes, laid down their arms 


under his banner. He was the life and ſoul of that cauſe 
Colonel Cannon, who landed the re- enforcement from 


by degrees, and took the benefit of a pardon, which King 


2 1 William offered to thoſe who ſhould ſunmit within the 


time ſpecified in his proclamation. 


£ 10 de neceſſary to take a retroſpective view of James, and 


$ XXVIII. After this ſketch of Scottiſh allies 3 it will 


was i relate the particulars of his expedition to Ireland. That 


n he = unfortunate Prince and his Queen were received with the 


the WF moſt cordial hoſpitality by the French monarch, who | 


e re- 5 aſſigned the caſtle of St. Germain for the place of their 
ord- reſidence, ſupported their houſehold with great magnifi- 
ment cence, enriched them with preſents, and undertook to 


ligh- TH re-eſtabliſh them on the throne of England. James, 


Ff the 5 however, conducted himſelf in ſuch a manner as con- 
ch im- veyed no favourable idea of his ſpirit and underſtanding. 
nutes. = He ſeems to have been emaſculated by religion: he was 
con- I eeſerted by that courage and magnanimity for which his 


adred, if 5 * outh had been diſtinguiſhed. He did not diſcover great 
art of 1 a ſbility at the loſs of his kingdom. All his faculties 


e him - vere ſwallowed up in bigotry. Inſtead of contriving 
kay ans for retrieving his crown, he held conferences with 
an pri- 5 che Jeſuits on topicks of religion. The pity which his 
ſoners, D 2 misfortunes 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


BOOK misfortunes excited in Louis was mingled with contempt. 
— The Pope ſupplied him with indulgences, while the 
| Romans laughed at him in paſquinades; e There is a pious 


„% man (ſaid the Archbiſhop of Rheims ironically) 


& who has facrificed three crowns for a maſs.” In a word, 


he ſubjected himſelf to the ridicule and raillery of the 


French nation. 


* $XXIX. All the hope of rltilte the Britiſh throne 
depended upon his friends in Scotland and Ireland. 
Tyrconnel, who commanded in this laſt kingdom, was 
confirmed in his attachment to James, by the perfuaſions 


of Hamilton, who had undertaken for his ſubmiſſion to 


the Prince of Orange. Neverthelefs, he diſguiſed his 
ſentiments, and temporiſed with William, until James 
ſhould be able to ſupply him with re-enforcements from 
France, which he earneſtly ſollicited by private meflages. 


In the mean time, with a view to cajole the proteſtants of = 
Ireland, and amuſe King William with hope of his fub- 


miſſion, he perſuaded the Lord Mountjoy, in whom the 
proteſtants chiefly confided, and Baron Rice, to go in 
perſon with a commiſſion to James, repreſenting the 
neceſſity of yielding to the times, and of waiting a fitter 
opportunity to make uſe of his Iriſh ſubjects. Mountjoy, 


on his arrival at Paris, inſtead of being favoured with an 
audience by James, to explain the reaſons which Tyr- 
connel had ſuggeſted touching the inability of Ireland to 
reſtore his Majeſty, was committed priſoner to the Baſtile, 


on account of the zeal with which he had eſpouſed the 


proteſtant intereſt. Although Louis was fincerely dil- 
poſed to afliſt James effectually, his intentions were 4 
_ obſtructed by the diſputes of his miniſtry. Louvois | 


poſſeſſed the chief credit in council ; but, Seignelai en- 


joyed a greater ſhare of perſonal ee both with the 


King and Madame de Maintenon, the favourite concubine. 


; To this nobleman, as ſecretary for marine affairs, James 5 | 1 
made his chief application; and he had promiſed the com- 
mand of the troops deſtined for his ſervice to Lauſun, 
whom Louvois hated. For theſe reaſons this miniſter 


e 
e 
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thwarted Mn 
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1 Louis had promiſed towards his reſtoration. 


W that he would ſucceed by the help of his own ſubjects, or 
= | periſh i in the attempt. Accordingly, he contented himſelf 
with about twelve hundred Britiſh ſubjects“, and a good 


9 number of French officers, who were embarked in the 


0 a at Breſt, conſiſting of fourteen ſhips of the line, 
ſeven frigates, three fireſhips, with a good number of 
4 # tranſports. The French King alſo ſupplied him with a 
# | conſiderable quantity of arms for the uſe of his adherents 
in lreland; accommodated him with a large ſum of money, 
XX ſuperb equipages, ſtore of plate, and neceſſaries of all 
| kinds for the camp and the houſehold, At parting, he 
=X preſented him with his own cuiraſs, and embracing him 
i N r « The beſt thing I can: wiſh you (ſaid he) 
ds that I may never ſee you again.” On the ſeventh 
[ of March James embarked at Breſt, together with the 


1 | ambaſſador, and his principal officers. He was detained 
in the harbour by contrary winds till the ſeventeenth day 
of the month, when he ſet fail, and on the twenty-ſecond 
landed at Kinſale in Ireland. By this time, King William, 
4 > £3 . perceiving 


= * 8 expedit] tion was attended by the Duke of Berwick, and by his 
1 brotber, Mr. Fitzjames grand prior, the Duke of Powis, the Earls of Dover, 


" ords Drummond, Dungan, Trentronght, Buchan, Hunſdon, and Brittas 
H Ihe Biſhops of Chelter and Galway, the late Lord-Chief-Juſtice Herbert; 
he Marquis D'Eſtrades, M. de Roſene, mareſchal de camp; Mamoe, Pu- 


8 Jennings, Sir Henry Bond, Sir Charles Carney, Sir Edward Vaudrey, Sir 


Foxon, and Sir William Wallis; by the Colonels Porter, Sarsfield, Anthoay 
and John Hamilton, Simon and Henry Luttrel, Ramſay, Dorrington, 
x Luther land, Clifford, Parker, Purcel, Cannon, and Fielding, with about 
1 eat: ae other officers of afericr rank, 


S XXY. Let, notwithſtanding all his oppoſition, the 
8 4 ſuccours were prepared, and the fleet ready to put to ſea 
by the latter end of February. The French King is ſaid 
to have offered an army of fifteen thouſand natives of 
France to ſerve in this expedition: but James replicd, - 


Count D'Avaux, who accompanied him in quality of 


{Melfort, Abercorn, and Seaforth ; the Lords Henry and Thomas Howard, the 


We gown, and Lori Lieutenant-Generals, Prontee Engineer-General ; the 
1 2 Sir John Sparrow, Sir Roger Strickland, Sir William 


Charles Murray, Sir Robert Parker, Sir Alphonſo Maiolo, Sir Samuel 
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B Eos” cas K perceiving himſelf amuſed by Tyrconnel, had publiſhed a 


" 1689, 


fidelity, and an injunction to ſuch as were not actually in 


declaration, requiring the Iriſh to lay down their arms, 
and ſubmit to the new government. On the twenty- 
ſecond day of February, thirty ſhips of war had been put 
in commiſſion, and the command of them conferred upon 
Admiral Herbert; but, the armament was retarded in 
ſach a manner by the diſputes of the council, and the 


King's attention to the affairs of the continent, that the 
Admiral was not in a condition to fail till the beginning 
of April, and then with part of his fleet only. James 
was received with open arms at Kinſale, and the whole 


country ſeemed to be at his devotion ; tor, although the 
proteſtants in the North had declared er the new govern- 
ment, their ſtrength and number was deemed inconſi- 


derable when compared with the power of Tyrconnel. 


This miniſter had diſarmed all the other proteſtant ſubjects 
in one day, and aſſembled an army of thirty thouſand 
foot, and eight theuing cayatry, for the ſervice of his 
maſter. 


XXI. In the latter end of March, fames made his 


publick entry into Dublin, amid{t the acclamations of 


the inhabitants. He was met at the caſtle-gate by a pro- 
ceſſion of popiſh biſhops and prieſts in their pontiſicals, 


bearing the hoſt, which he publickly adored. He diſmiſſed 


from the Council-Board the Lord Granard, Judge Keat- 
ing, and other proteſtants, who had exhorted the Lord 


Lieutenant to an accommodation with the new govern- 
ment. In their room he admitted the French Ambaſſador, 


the Biſhop of Cheſter, Colonel Dorrington, and, by 
degrees, the principal noblemen who ebe in 
the expedition. On the ſecond day after his arrival in 
Dublin, he iſſued five proclamations: the firſt recalled all 


the ſubjects of Ireland who had abandoned the kingdom, 


by a certain time, on pain of outlawry and confiſcation, 


5 and requiring all perſons to join him againſt the Prince of 


Orange. The ſecond contained expreſfions of acknow- 
tedgement to his catholic ſubjects for their vigilance and 


his 


WILLIAM AND MARY. 


2 L | his ſervice, to retain and lay up their arms until it ſhould 
s, ; be found neceſſary to uſe them for his advantage. By the 
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2 third he invited the ſubjects to ſupply his army with pro- 
ut 4 viſions; and prohibited the ſoldiers to take any thing 
m © 4H without payment. By the fourth he raiſed the value of 
in the current coin; and in the fifth he ſummoned a parlia- 
he ment to meet on theMeventh day of May at Dublin. 
he A 0 Finally, he created Tyrconnel a duke, in conſideration 
ng 4 5 of his eminent ſervices. 

les 8 XXXII. The adherents of James | in England preſſed 
Jle bim to ſettle the affairs of Ireland immediately, and bring 
he 1 cover his army either to the north of England, or the weſt 


of Scotland, where it might be joined by his party, and 

3 act without delay againſt the uſurper; but his council 
. x7 diſſuaded him from complying with their ſollicitations, 
until Ireland ſhould be totally reduced to obedience. On 
the firſt alarm of an intended maſſacre, the proteſtants of 
Londonderry had ſhut their gates againſt the regiment 


themſelves againſt the Lord- Lieutenant. They tranſ- 
mitted this reſolution to the government of England, 
together with an account of the danger they incurred by 
ſuch a vigorous meaſure, and implored immediate aſſiſt- 
ance. They were accordingly ſupplied with ſome arms 
and ammunition, but did not receive any conſiderable 
re- enforcement till the middle of April, when two regi- 
ments arrived in Loughfoyl, under the command of Cun- 


taken Coleraine, inveſted Killmore, and was almoſt in 
9 A ſight of Londonderry. George Walker, Rector of 
3 5 Donaghmore, who had raiſed a regiment for the defence 
of the proteſtants, conveyed this intelligence to Lundy, 
the governor. This officer directed him to join Colonel 
Crafton, and take poſt at the Long-cauſey, which he 
maintained a whole night againſt the advanced guard of 
the enemy, until being overpowered by numbers, he re- 
treated to Londonderry, and exhorted the governor to 
take the held, as the army of King James was not yet 


B44 - e 


ningham and Richards. By this time, King James had 


commanded by the Earl of Antrim, and reſolved to defend 
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BOOK completely formed. Lundy aflembling a council of war, 
3 aqat which Cunningham and Richards afliſted, they agreed, 
1659. 


that as the place was not tenable, it would be imprudent 
to land the two regiments; and that the principal officers 
ſhould withdraw themſelves from Londonderry, the inha- 


bitants of which would obtain the more favourable capitu- 


lation in conſequence of their retreat. An officer was 


immediately diſpatched to King James, with propoſals of 
a negociation; and Lieutenant- General Hamilton agreed 
that the army ſhould halt at the diſtance of four miles 


from the town. N otwithſtanding this preliminary, James 
advanced at the head of his troops; but met with ſuch a 


warm reception from the beſieged, that he was fain to 
retire to St. John's town in ſome diſorder. The inhabi- 
tants and ſoldiers in garriſon at Londonderry were ſo in- 


cenſed at the members in the council of war, who had 
reſolved to abandon the place, that they threatened imme- 


diate,yengeance. Cunningham and Richards retired to 


their ſhips, and Lundy locked himſelf in his chamber. 


In vain did Walker and Major Baker exhort him to main- 
tain his government. Such was his cowardice or trea- 


chery, that he abſolutely refuſed to be concerned in the 
defence of the place, and he was ſuffered to eſcape in 
diſguiſe, with a load of match upon his back; but he was 


afterwards apprehended i in Scotland, from whence he was 


ſent to London to anſwer for his nd or miſconduct. 
8 XXXIII. After his retreat, the townſmen choſe Mr. 


Walker and Major Baker for their governors, with joint 


authority; but this office they would not undertake, until 


it had been offered to Colonel Cunningham, as the officer 
next in command to Lundy. He rejected the propoſal, 


and with Richards returned to England, where they were 


immediately caſhiered. The two new governors, thus 


abandoned to their fate, began to prepare for a vigorous 
defence: indeed, their courage ſeems to have tranſcended 
the bounds of diſcretion, for the place was very ill forti- 


| fied : their cannon, which did not exceed twenty pieces, 
were wretchedly mounted : : they had not one engineer to 


direct 


WILLIAM AND MARY. 


© prſe: the garriſon conſiſted of people unacquainted with 
Putary diſcipline: they were deſtitute of proviſions: 


1 Mey were beſieged by a King in perſon, at the head of a 
i776 be 


" Þ&midable army, directed by good officers, and ſupplied 
Ich all the neceſſary implements for a ſiege or battle. 


A Iways repulſed with conſiderable loſs. The townſmen 
ined divers advantages in repeated ſallies, and would 


CL ven tantalized in their diſtreſs ; for they had the mortifi- 


1 ation to ſee ſome ſhips which had arrived with ſupplies ; 


om England prevented from ſailing up the river by the 


ich which they had blocked up the channel. At length, 
re- enforcement arrived inthe Lough, under the command 
General Kirke, who had deſerted his maſter, and 
een employed in the ſervice of King William. He found 


Poops and proviſions on board for their relief, but found it 
Inpracticable to {ail up the river: he promiſed, however, 


ee thoutand men, including two thouſand cavalry, 
id he expected ſix thouſand men from England, where 


WD perſevere in their courage and loyalty, and aſſured 


em he would come to their relief at all hazards. Theſe 


2 on dying, his place was filled with Colonel Michel- 
n, who now acted as colleague to Mr, Walker. 


is town was inveſted on the twentieth day of April: 
e batteries were ſoon opened, and ſeveral attacks were 
ade with great impetuoſity; but the beſiegers were 


oe held their enemies in the utmoſt contempt, had not 
ey been afflicted with a contiguous diſtemper, as well as 
- 8 Educed to extremity by want of proviſion. . They were 


Wattcries the enemy had raiſed on both ſides, and a boom 


Peans to convey intelligence to Walker, that he had 


at he would land a body of forces at the Inch, and 
Ks ndeavour to make a diverſion in their favour, when 
Pined by the troops at Inniſkillin, which amounted to 


"t vey were embarked before he ſet fail. He exhorted them 


0 Hurances enabled them to bear their miſeries a little 
Pager, though their numbers daily diminiſhed. Major 


8 XXXIV. King 


| : i 8 their operations: they had a very ſmall number of CHA P. 
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I. "A 
—.— be preſent at the parliament, the command of his army 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 1 
5 KXXIV. King James having returned to Dublin, Ni 


devolved to the French General Roſene, who was ex. 5 5 
perated at ſuch an obſtinate oppoſition by a handful al "1 
half-ſtarved militia» He threatened to raze the town ty 
its foundations, and deſtroy the inhabitants, withou il 
diſtinction of age or ſex, unleſs they would immediateh 
ſubmit themſelves totheir lawful ſovereign. The governo ur 
treated his menaces with contempt, and publiſhed a L 
order, that no perſon, on pain of death, ſhould talk of "YN 
ſurrendering. They had now conſumed the laſt remain 
of their proviſion, and ſi upported life by eating the fleſh oi K. 
horſes, dogs, cats, rats, mice, tallow, ſtarch, and ſalte 
hides; and even this loathſome food began to fail. Roſene 
finding them deaf to all his propoſals, threatened to wreath 
his vengeance on all the proteſtants of that country, ani 
drive them under the walls of Londonderry, where they 4 
ſhould be ſuffered to periſh by famine. The Biſhop off 
Meath, being informed of this deſign, complained to = 
King James of the barbarous intention, entreating h 
Majeſty to prevent its being put in execution. That 
prince aſſured him that he had already ordered Roſene uf 
deſiſt from ſuch proceedings. Nevertheleſs, the Frenchma 
executed his threats with the utmoſt rigour. Parties 0! I riv 
dragoons were detached on this cruel ſervice ; after havin! 5 We 1 
ſtripped all the proteſtants for thirty miles round, the 
drove theſe unhappy people before them like cattle, witli 
out even ſparing the enfeebled old men, nurſes wi 
infants at their breaſts, tender children, women juſt de 5 
livered, and ſome even in the pangs of labour. Aboée 
four thouſand of theſe miſerable objects were driven unde 
the walls of Londonderry. This expedient, far fro 
anſwering the purpoſe of Roſene, produced a quite con 
trary effect. The beſieged were ſo exaſperated at this al 
of inhumanity, that they reſolved to periſh rather tha 
ſubmit to ſuch a barbarian. They erected a gibbet Miſa! 
fight of the enemy, and fent a meſſage to the Frenc! 2 
general, ä That they would hang all ye 9 : 
one: 


\ 


1 
7 (6,7 | q ; « 

£58 r ; 
N wr, 0 7 y 

1 a $334 1 * g « 
Les" - ; ' 


0 | iy ediately diſmiſſed. This threat produced a negocia- 


ful of ,in conſequence of which the proteſtants were re- 
wn '2 ed, after they had been detained three days without 
thou j ing food. Some hundreds died of famine or fatigue; 
0 '| thoſe who lived to return to their own habitations 
roo und them plundered and ſacked by the papiſts, ſo that 
ed af 1 ge greater number periſhed for want, or were murdered 
Uk 7 che ſtraggling parties of the enemy: yet theſe very 


main 


eſh il 


Wor: had for the moſt part obtained protections from 
e James, to which no report was paid by his 


ſalt Wneral. 
dnl : | XXXV. The ne of. Londonderry was now 
wren aduced from ſeven to five thouſand ſeven hundred men, 


y and 23 
eu 
hop off 1 eding on their bodies. In this emergency, Kirke, who 
ned uad hitherto lain inactive, ordered two ſhips laden with 
ng hi f oviſion to fail up the river, under convoy of the Dart- 
"Thai 
ſene u 
chmad 1 
ties a 


havin L e inhabitants. The army of James were ſo diſpirited 


„ rh bd; the ſucceſs of this enterpriſe, that they abandoned the 
„ wit $<5c in the night, and retired with precipitation, after 
es Witl . aving loſt about nine thouſand men before the place. 
ust de 1 no ſooner took poſſeſſion of the town, than Walker 


Abou prevailed upon to embark for England, with an ad- 
1 under 55 reſs of thanks from the inhabitants to their Myjeſues for 
r fro e ſeaſonable relief they had received. ES 
te con $XXXVI. The Inniſkilliners were no leſs remarkable 
this ad F han the people of Londonderry for the valour and perſe- 
er tha Ferance with which they oppoſed the papiſts. They 
ibbet il * iſed twelve companies, which they regimented under 
French I he command of Guſtavus Hamilton, whom they choſe 
he pine” their — They proclaimed William and Mary 

ſoncriil 


on 


ad theſe were driven to ſuch extremity of diſtreſs, that 
hey began to talk of killing the popiſh inhabitants, and 


aouth frigate. One of theſe, called the Mountjoy, broke 
e enemy's. boom; and all the three, after having 
7 Witained a very hot fire from both ſides of the river, 

Frived in ſafety at the town, to the inexpreſſible joy of 


43 


9 ders they had taken ng the ſiege, unleſs the pro- C n. AP. 
ants whom they had driven under the walls ſhould be „ 


1689. 
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council to maintain their title againſt all oppoſition. TH 


inhabitants of which threw ſuccours into the place, au 
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gained the advantage in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with the enemy 


zeal, courage, and loyalty they had manifeſted ; extollelſ 


equally agreeable to the diftates of humanity and diſer 


Chriſtian King, for the generous afliſtance he had giver. 


as of the defection of the Engliſh. Next day James pub 


his own impartiality in preferring his proteſ}ant ſubjects; 4. 
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on the eleventh day of March; and reſolved in a gener; = 


Lord Gilmoy inveſted the caſtle of Crom belonging i all 
the proteſtants in the neighbourhood of Inniſkillin, - ; 


compelled Gilmoy to retire to Belturbet. A detachmea f = 
of the garriſon, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Lloyd 4 4 3 
took and demoliſhed the Caſtle of Aughor, and the 2 | 


On the day that preceded the relief of Londonderry, thy 
defeated fix thouſand Iriſh papiſts at a place called Neu 
ton-Butler, and took their Commander Maccarty, con 
monly called Lord Moncaſhel. bh 
$ XXXVII. The Iriſh parliament being aſſembled : 
Dublin, according to the proclamation of King James 
he, in a ſpeech from the throne, thanked them for the 


the generoſity of the French King, who had enabled hin 2 
to viſit them in perſon ; inſiſted upon executing hi 
deſign of eſtabliſhing liberty of conſcience as a ſity 1 


tion, and promiſed to concur with them in enacting ſucii 3 
laws as would contribute to the peace, affluence, ani 
ſecurity of his ſubjects. Sir Richard Neagle, being choſe 1 
Speaker of the Commons, moved for an addreſs of thank 4 
to his Majeſty, and that the Count D'Avaux ſhould b 4 
deſired to make their acknowledgements to the Mott = 


to their Sovereign. Theſe addreſſes being drawn uy, - 
with the concurrence of both Houſes, a bill was brought 5 
in to recognize the King's title, to expreſs their abhor - 
rence of the uſurpation by the Prince of Orange, as wel . 


liſhed a declaration, complaining of the calumnies which % 
his enemies had ſpread to his prejudice ; expatiating upon 


his care in protecting them from their enemies, in re-. 
dreſſing their grievances, 7 in = granting liberty of con- 
ſcience 
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4 ſence; j promiſing that he would take no ſtep but with CHAP. 
we 3 We approbation of parliament ; offering a free pardon to — 
8 Le who ſhould deſert his enemies, and join with 1689. 
in four-and-twenty days after his landing in Ireland, 
3 1 d charging all the blood that might be ſhed upon thoſe 
o ſhould continue in rebellion. ' 
XVIII. His conduct, however, very ill agreed 
3 Wth this declaration; nor can it be excuſed on any other 
Mp poſition, but that of his being governed in ſome caſes, 
YZ Wainſt his own inclination, by the Count D'Avaux, and 
3 I e Iriſh catholicks, on whom his whole dependence was 
aced. As both Houſes were chiefly filled with members 
X that perſuaſion, we ought not to wonder at their bring- 
Ws in a bill for repealing the act of ſettlement, by which 
4 e proteſtants of the kingdom had been ſecured in the 
2 ſeſſion of their eſtates. Theſe were by this law diveſted 
WE their lands, which reverted to the heirs of thoſe catho- 
xtolle 3 ks to whom they belonged before the rebellion. This 
ed hin E utous bill was framed in ſuch a manner, that no 
8 4 ard was paid to ſuch proteſtant owners as had pur- 
£ «lM A aſed eſtates for valuable conſiderations : no allowance 
cl ss made for improvements, nor any proviſion for pro- 
1 # tant widows : the poſſeſſor and tenants were not even 
4 f 25 Joned to remove their ſtock and corn. When the bull 
ol Fs ſent up to the Lords, Dr. Dopping, Biſhop of Meath, 
ab 5 Wpoſed i it with equal courage and ability; and an addreſs 
__ i behalf of the purchaſers under the act of ſettlement was 
7 . Peſented to the King by the Earl of Granard : but, not- 
girl ichſtanding theſe remonſtrances, it received the royal 
128 1 A lent; and the proteſtants of Ireland were moſtly ruined. 
"11>. I, XX. Yet, in order to complete their deſtruction, 
T 1 act of attainder was paſſed againſt all proteſtants, 
A poi Wether male or female, whether of high or low degree, 
"cal 2 vere abſent from the kingdom, as well as againſt all 
& nol E oſe who retired into any part of the three kingdoms, 
bieds; ; hich did not own the authority of King James, or corre- 


in rei ponded with rebels, or were any ways aiding, abetting, or 


of coding to them from the firſt day of Auguſt in the pre- 
cience j coding 


—— - — 
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ceding year. The number of proteſtants attainted of 
name in this act amounted to about three thouſand, i „ 
_ clading l Archbiſhops, aue Duke, ſeventeen Eau 1 


and · thirty Baronets, one-and- fifty Knights, ae 
clergymen, who were declared traitors, and adjudged ty! 
ſuffer the pains of death and forfeiture. The individu 
ſubjected to this dreadful proſcription were even cut off "| 
from all hope of pardon, and all benefit of appeal: for, Y | 
a clauſe in 'the act, the King's pardon was deemed null 
unleſs enrolled before the firſt day of December. A ſubM 
ſequent law was enacted, declaring Ireland ane 
the Engliſh parliament. This aſſembly paſſed anothaf 
act, granting twenty thoufand pounds per annum, out 
the forfeited eſtates, to Tyrconnel, in acknowledgement iii 
his ſignal ſervices : they impoſed a tax of twenty thouſal 
pounds per month for the ſervice of the King : the cor 
aſſent was given to an act for liberty of conſcience : the 
enacted that the tithes payable by papiſts ſhould be def I ie 
livered to prieſts of that communion: the maintenance „ 
the proteſtant clergy in cities and corporations was take : g 
away; and all diſſenters were exempted from eccleſiaſif 5 
cal juriſdictions. 80 that the eſtabliſhed church vaf A 
_ deprived of all power and prerogative z notwithſtandinſ * 
the expreſs promiſe of James, who had declared, immedi 
ately after his landing, that he would maintain the deu 
in their rights and privileges. + 
-$ RL. Nor was the King leſs arbitrary i in he executiv * 
part of his government, if we ſuppoſe that he count - 
nanced the grievous acts of oppoſition that were dan 
committed upon the proteſtant ſubjects of Ireland: buf 8 
the tyranny of his proceedings may be juſtly imputed u F 
the temper of his miniſtry, conſiſting of men abandon 1 
to all ſenſe of juſtice and en, who acted from Wo 
dictates of rapacity and revenge, inflamed with all ol 
acrimony of religious rancour. Soldiers were 9 1 
to live upon free quarter: the people were robbed aui 


plundered : licenſes and protoriggs were abuſed, in or de 


[1 


1 


| 
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1 Lextort money from the trading part of the nation. The 
css old ſores were ranſacked: the ſhops of tradeſmen, 
7 a 1 the kitchens of burghers, were pillaged to ſupply the 


Ear!“ 
three I Wot with a quantity of braſs, which was converted into 
0 rrent coin for his Majeſty's occaſions: an arbitrary 


ue wag ſet upon it, and all perſons were required and 


ed u 
8 Enmanded to take it in payment, under the ſevereſt 


vidual 


cut of 4 es, though the proportion between its intrinſick 
for, "i 4 drth and currency was nearly as one to three hundred. 
4 ni vaſt ſum of this counterfeit coin was iſſued in the 
A ſub pur ſe of one year, and forced upon the proteſtants i in 


dent lf 
nothef : 'B ſervice. James, not content with the ſupply 
out anted by parliament, impoſed by his own authority a 


nent 99 
ouſanlſ 
Ce cor 
* tho 


W:croporary expedient durin g the adjournment of the two 
Wouſes, as the term of the aſſeſſment was limited to three 


be de Wonths: it was, however, levied by virtue of a commiſſion 

0 = nder the ſeals ; and ſeems to have been a ſtretch of pre- 
s tak =o the leſs excuſable, as he might have obtained 
lefialW e money in a parliamentary way. Underſtanding that 


ch aſl 


Fr of merchandiſe, proviſion, and neceſſaries for the 


x of twenty thouſand pounds per month on chattels, as. 
e former was laid upon lands. This ſeems to have been 


Pe proteſtants had laid out all their braſs money, in pur- 


47 
CHAP. 


23 
| * | 


tandinM ns great quantities of hides, tallow, wool, and corn, 
mmed e aſſumed the deſpotick power of fixing the prices of 
8 clo bete commodities and then bought them for his own 


5 * One may ſee his miniſters were bent upon the 
Itter deſtruction of thoſe unhappy people. 


.ecutinlſ 
count 85 


15 all With popiſh teachers. The penſion allowed from the 


id: bull ener to the univerſity of Dublin was cut off: the 
uted t . 2 ice-provoſt, Fellows, and ſcholars were expelled: their 
done ; W-niture, plate, and publick library, were ſeiſed, without 


om th 
1 all me 


"tel 
bed ul 5 5 the chapel into a magazine, and the apartments into 


Fan. a popiſh prieſt was appointed E one Mac 


te leaſt ſhadow of pretence, and in direct violation of a 
romiſe the King had made to preſerve their privileges and 


8 $XLI. All vacancies in publick ſchools were ſupplied 


amunities, His officers converted the college into a gar- 


carty | 
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carty of the ſame perde made library-keeper; an, 4 d 
the whole foundation was changed-into a catholick ſem 
nary. . When biſhopricks and benefices in the gift of ta 
crown became vacant, the King ordered the profits tob 
lodged in the Exchequer, and ſuffered the cures to h. 
totally neglected. The revenues were chiefly employee! 
in the maintenance of Romiſh biſhops and prieſts, wu 
grew fo inſolent under this indulgence, that in cl 
places they forcibly ſeiſed the proteſtant churches. Wha 
complaint was made of this outrage, the King promiſed 10 [Ä ; 
do juſtice to the injured; and in ſome places actuaſ 
ordered the churches to be reſtored : but the popiſh clergi at 
refuſed to comply with this order, alledging, that in ſpiri 3% 
tuals they owed obedience to no earthly power but thc 
holy ſee; and James found himſelf unable to protect 1 
proteſtant ſubjects againſt a powerful body which he qui EU 
not diſoblige. Some ſhips appearing in the bay of Dublin, 1 

a proclamation was iſſued, forbidding the proteſtants u 9 [ H 


aſſemble in any place of worſhip, or elſewhere, on pain ot} il ne 
death. By a ſecond, they were commanded to bring u he 
their arms, on pain of being treated as rebels and traitor. 11 


Luttrel, governor of Dublin, publiſhed an ordinance "i x 
beat of drum, requiring the farmers to bring in their con} I : 
for his Majeſty's horſes within a certain day, othervitÞ® 
he would order them to be han ged before their own doo, 
Brigadier Sarsfield commanded all proteſtants of a certaii 
diſtrict to retire to the diſtance of ten miles from cher 
habitations, on pain of death; and, in order to keep vi 
the credit of the braſs money, the ſame penalty was d 
nounced, in a proclamation, againſt any perſon who owl be 
give more than one pound eighteen ſhillings for a guines 5 3 " 
8 XIII. All the revenues of Ireland, and all th 
ſchemes contrived to bolſter up the credit of this baſe coin. 
would have proved inſufficient to ſupport the expenſes df oy 
the war, had not James received occaſional ſupplies fro , E 
the French monarch. After the return of the fleet which 3 ; 
had conveyed him to Ireland, Louis ſent another ſtrong xc 


quadr on, commanded by Chateau Renault, as a convofif 3 nir: 


3 
«© 
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*Þ Tome tranſports laden with arms, ammunition, and a C H AP, 
1 Arge ſum of money for the uſe of King James. Before 3 


of W 8 bey failed from Breſt, King William being informed of 


to b | jeir deſtination, detached Adm, Herbert from Spithead, 

to be Ich twelve ſhips of the line, one fireſhip, and four 
lloyel 3 Par, in order to intercept the enemy. He was driven 
„ who ctreſs of weather into Milford-haven, from whence he 
an ered his courſe to Kinſale, on the ſuppoſition that the 
When rench fleet had ſailed from Breſt; and that in all pro- 


bility he ſhould fall in with them on the coaſt of Ireland. 
tual n the firſt day of May he diſcovered them at anchor in 
clerg 1 Wantry-bay, and ſtood in to engage them, though they 
1 ra Were greatly ſuperior to him in number. They no ſooner 
ut the 
ect wil Nut to windward, formed their line, bore down, and be- 
: a tan the action, which was maintained for two hours with 
Jublin,l * qual valour on both ſides, though the Engliſh fleet ſuſ- 
ants 0 . ained conſiderable damage from the ſuperior fire of the 
pain ad 4 nemy. Herbert tacked ſeveral times, in hope of gaining 


erceived him at day-break, than they weighed, ſtood 


1689. 


ring if We weather-gage : but the French Admiral kept his wind 


Frith uncommon {kill and perſeverance. At length the 
Kev ſquadron ſtood off to ſea, and maintained a run- 


Aitor. bl 1 
nce "i 


ir con Ping fight till five in the afternoon, when Chateau Re- 
erwith Fault tacked about, and returned into the bay, content 
doo im the honour he had gained. The loſs of men was in- 
certail|MWonſiderable on both ſides ; and where the odds were ſo 


eep vi 85 
vas de- 


reat, the victor could not reap much glory. Herbert re- 
Wc to the iſles of Scilly, where he expected a re- 
Wtorcement: but being diſappointed in this expectation, 
mo e returned to Portſmouth, in very ill humour, with 
guines : ; Sl his officers and men were infected. The common 
all thc Niors till retained ſome attachment to James, who had 
ſe coin; Wrmcrly been a favourite among them ; and the officers 
enſes Mi planned that they had been ſent upon this ſervice 
es fron Pith a force ſo much inferior to that of the enemy. King 
t which 
r ro 
cont 


5 7 8 


Pdurſion to Portſmouth, where he dined with the Ad- 


; Biral on board the ſhip Elizabeth, declared his intention 
Vor. I, E „ 


Burnet, 


William, in order to appeaſe their diſcontent, made an dag 


Belcarres. 
e la Fay. 
ette. 
Voltaire, 
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of creating him an earl, in conſideration of his good con. 
duct and ſervices, conferred the honour of knighthood  * 
on the captains Aſhby and Shovel, and beſtowed a dons. © 
tion of ten ſhillings on every private ſailor. ; 
§ XLII. The parliament of England thought it in- 
cumbent upon them, not only to raiſe ſupplies for the 
maintenance of the war in which the nation was involved, 
but alſo to do juſtice with reſpect to thoſe who had been 
injured by illegal or oppreſſive ſentences in the late reign;, ** 
The attainders of Lord Ruſſel, Algernon Sidney, Alder. 
man Corniſh, and Lady Liſle, were now reverſed. \' 
committee of privileges was appointed by the Lords, to x 
examine the caſe of the Earl of Devonſhire, who in the 
late reign had been fined in thirty thouſand pounds, for + 
aſſaulting Colonel Culpepper in the preſence-chamber, WF. 
They reported that the court of King's-bench, in over: 
ruling the Earl's plea of privilege of parliament, had con- 
mitted a manifeſt breach of privilege : that the Sne v 
exceſſive and exorbitant, againſt the great charter, th: ,n 
common right of the ſubject, and the law of the realm li 
The ſentence pronounced upon Samuel Johnſon, chaplain 
to Lord Ruſſel, in conſequence of which he had been d- 
graded, fined, {courged, and et in the pillory, was nov 2 
annulled, and the commons recommended him to he 
Majeſty for ſome ecclefiaſtical preferment. He receive! 
one thouſand pounds in money, with a penſion of thre; . 
hundred pounds for his own life and that of his ſon, who A 
was moreover gratified with a place of one hundred 
pounds a year: but the father never obtained any ecclele 
aſtical benefice. Titus Oates ſeized this opportunity 9 2 
| petitioning the Houſe of Lords for a reverſal of the Wm 'A 
ment given againſt him on his being convicted of 1 4 
The opinions of all the judges and council at the bar wen 
heard on this ſubject, and a bill of reverſal paſſed the 
Commons: but the peers having inſerted ſome amen“ 
ments and a proviſo, a conference was demanded, nl 
violent heats enſued. Oates, however, was releaſed il 
confinement ; and the Lords, with the conſent of thi 
Common I 1 


1 con- 
oo! 
dona. 


it in- 
or the 


olvec, 
1 been 
reigns. 
Alder. 
d. A} 
ds, to 
in the 9 : 
ds, tor: 


amber. 


1 over. J 


d con. 2 
ne ws! 
er, b 
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een de. 


Tas nov. | 
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benz recommended him to his Majeſty for a par- C H AP. 
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on, which he obtained, together with a comfortable — 
benſion. The committee appointed to enquire into the 1689. 


Z-ſes of the ſtate-priſoners, found Sir Robert Wright, 


Hate Lord Chief Juſtice, to have been concerned in the 


= 


Fruelties committed in the Weſt after the inſurrection of 


onmouth ; as allo one of the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion- 
rs, and guilty of manifold enormities. Death had by this 


| 3 ime delivered Jeffries from the reſentment of the nation. 
Graham and Burton had ated as ſolicitors in the illegal 
proſecutions carried on againſt thoſe who oppoſed the 
x ourt in the reign of Charles II. theſe were now reported 


"ol of having been inſtrumental in taking away the 
lives and eſtates of thoſe who had ſuffered the loſs of ei- 
© her under colour of law, for eight years laſt paſt; of ha- 
Fins, by malicious indictments, informations, and proſe- 
cutions of Quo Warrants, endeavoured the ſubverſion of 
Fete proteſtant religion, and the government of the realm; 
and of having waſted many thouſand pounds of the pub- 
Wi revenue in the courſe of their infamous practices. 

s XLIV. Nor did the miſconduct of the preſent miniſ- 


55 eſcape the animadverſion of the parliament. The 


3 ords having addreſſed the King to put the Iſle of Wight, 
.} pier, Guernſey, Scilly, Dover-caſtle, and the other for- 


treſſes of the kingdom, in a poſture of defence, and to 
Wifarm the papiſts, empowered a committee to enquire 
into the miſcarriages in Ireland, which were generally 
Tos to the neglect of the marquiſſes of Caermarthen 
Ind Hallifax. They preſented an addreſs to the King, 
Wcfiring the minute-book of the committee for Iriſh af- 


he ny Fairs might be put into their hands: but his Majeſty de- 
perjur) L ined gratifying them in this particular : then the Com- 
bar wer! Pons voted, that thoſe perſons who had adviſed the King 
fed this 3 o delay this ſatisfaction were enemies to the kingdom. 
, amend3 William, alarmed at this reſolution, allowed them to in- 
led, ani ; Ppect the book, in which they found very little for their 
fed 0“ Ppurpoſe. The Houſe reſolved that an addreſs ſhould be 


ommon 9 x 


. relented to his Majeſty, declaring that the ſuccour of 
E 2 Ireland 
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but it was carried in the negative by a ſmall majority. 


had moved for an addreſs againſt ſuch counfellors as had 
been impeached i in parliament, and betrayed the liberties | 


by; and the other was charged with all the miſconduct of 


whole Houſe, enlarged upon the imminent danger to 
ſupply to his Majeſty. In this unexpected motion, he was | 


having taken the letters into confideration, reſolved to 


Lords, enjoining the ſubjects to wear the woollen manu I 3 
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Ireland had been retarded by unneceſſary delays ; that the 
tranſports prepared were not ſufficient to convey the for. 
ces to that Kingdom; and that ſeveral ſhips had been ta- 
ken by the enemy, for want of proper convoy. At the 
ſame time the queſtion was put, Whether or not they 
ſhould addrefs the King againſt the marquis of Hallifax ? 


- 


Before this period, Howe, We- abe an to the _ 


of the nation. This motion was levelled at Caermarthen 
and Hallifax, the firſt of whom had been formerly im- 
peached of high treaſon, under the title of Earl of Dan- 5 


the preſent adminiſtration. Warm debates enſued, and 
in all probability the motion would have been carried in 
the affirmative, had not thoſe who ſpoke warmly in 
behalf of it ſuddenly cooled in the courſe of the pur. - 
Some letters from King James to his partiſans being i in. T 
tercepted, and containing ſome hints of an intended inva- 
fion, Mr. Hambden, chairman of the committee of the | 


© 

1 

; $ 

" _ 
. 3 
A 
i 
3 


which the kingdom was expoſed, and moved for a further | 
not ſeconded by one member. The Houfe, however, 


draw up an addreſs to the King, deſiring him to ſecure 
and diſarm all papiſts of note; and they brought in a bill 
for attainting ſeveral perſons in rebellion againſt ther 3 
Majeſties ; but it was not finiſhed during this ſeſſion. F 

$ XLV. Another bill being prepared i in the Houſe of 


facture at certain ſeaſons of the year, a petition was pre- 
ſented againſt it by the ſilk-weavers of London and Can- 
terbury, aſſembled in a tumultuous manner at Wel. 
minſter. The Lords refuſed their petition, becauſe this 
was an unuſual manner of a application. They were per · 
ſuaded to return to their reſpective places of abode: pe 5 
cautions 3 


at the 
ie for- 


en ta- 
\t the 
t they 
lifax ! 


1 Fourts of conſcience were erected at Briſtol, Glouceſter, 


3 Ind Newcaſtle; and that of the marſhes of Wales was 
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ynanimouſly rejected in the Upper Houſe. This parlia- 
Went paſſed an act, veſting in the two univerſities the pre- 
Entations belonging to papiſts: thoſe of the ſouthern 


; 4 Puntie⸗ being given to Oxford; and thoſe of the nor- 


hern to Cambridge, on certain ſpecified conditions. 
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Futions were taken againſt a ſecond riot; and the bill was C 1 A P. 
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wo 1 Tboliſned „as an intolerable oppreſſion. The proteſtant 
Athen Fereymen- who had been forced to leave their benefices in 
- im. Ireland, were rendered capable of holding any living in 
Dan. 1 ngland, without forfeiting their title to their former pre- 
tac of ferment, with the proviſo that they ſhould reſign their 
Land Engliſh beneſices when reſtored to thoſe they had been 
ed in pbliged to relinquiſh. The ſtatute of Henry IV, againſt 
ly in 3 IJ 1 nultiplying gold and filver was now repealed : the ſubjects 
Toute, | were allowed to melt and refine metals and ores, and ex- 


ng in. 


Mey, the owners receiving its full value in current coin. 
Theſe, and ſeveral other bills of ſmaller i importance being 


| pal, the two houſes adjourned to the twentieth day of 


Feptenber, and afterwards to the nineteenth 9 of 
October. 


ved to 4 
ſecure 


1 a bi! 


lion. 


"le of 3 5 
manu- 5 "= 


as pre- 


d Can- 
Weſt⸗ 
iſe thi 8 
re pe. 

e: pre. 
autions AY L 


Trac gold and ſilver from them, on condition that it 


Lin 1 10uld be brought to the Mint, and converted into mo- 


of the Þ 1 
ger to 
ariher 
he was 
wever, 
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J I. Duke of 4 land; with an army in Ireland * 
II. The Inn iſ; liners obtain a victory over the Iriſh. * 4 H 

§ III. Schomberg cenſured for his inactivity. & IV. Th 9 
Hrench worfled at Walcourt. & V. Succeſs of the confe- © 9 
derates in Germany. The Turks defeated at Patochin, 
Nifſa, and Widin, & VI. Death of Pope Innocent NI. by 
S VII. King William becomes unpopular. & VIII. A god 


number of ihe clergy refuſe to take the oaths, & IX. Th. 2 
King grants a commiſſion for reforming church diſcipline. 7 
§ X. Meeting of the convocation. 9 XI. Their ſeſſion diſ- 

continued by repeated proregations. { XII. Proceedings i 
parliament. & XIII. The Whigs obſlru#t the bill of inden. 3 
nity. { XIV. The Commons reſume the enquiry into the 2 # 
Cauſe of the miſcarriages in Ireland. & XV. King Wil 
liam irritated againſt the Whigs. & XVI. Plot againſt 1 

government by Sir James N ontgomery diſcovered by B 70% 
Burnet. & XVII. Warm debates in parliament about 1 

. corporation. bill XVIII. The King reſolves to finiſb th 
Triſh war in perſon. & XIX. General Ludlow arrives il 
England, but is obliged to withdraw. XX. Efforts 

The FJacobites in Scotland. XXI. The court intereſſ tri. 

umphi over all oppoſition in that country. $ XXII. 7 1 


Tory intereſt prevails in the neau parliament of Engle 


 $ XXIII. Bill for recognizing their Majefties. & XXIV. 
Another violent conteſt atout the bill of abjuration. & XXV 
King William lands in Irel nd. & XXVI. King _ 
marches to the Boyne. & XXVII. William reſolves to git: 
him battle. & XXVIIL. Battle of the Boyne. & XXIX 9 
Death and cba racter of Schomberg. & XXX. James en . 3 
Barbe for Franec. & XXXI. William enters Dublin, and, 1 
publiſhes his declaration. $ XXXII. The French obtain 
victory over the Engliſh and Dutch fleets off Beach ” 
bead. Y XXXIII. Torrington committed priſoner to tle 4 ö 
Tow ll 
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at Xl, 
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> Tower, $ XXXIV. Progreſs of William in Ireland. 


KEY) 
= 


g 7 4 XXXV. He inveſts Limerick; but ts obliged to raiſe the 


> frege, and returns to England. $XXXVI. Cork and 
1 Kinſale reduced by the Karl of Marlborough. $ XXXVII. 


Þ Louzun and the French forces quit Ireland. $ XXXVIIL. 
De Duke of Savoy joins the confederacy. F XXXIX. 
Prince Waldeck defeated at Fleurus. & XL. The Archduke 
1 3 | oſeph elected King of the Romans, Death of the Duke of 
Lorraine. 
con... 


7 $XLI. Meeting of the parliament. XLII. The Commons 


tochin, 3 


2 2 comply with all the King's demands. $XLIIL Petition of 


Progreſs of the avar againſt the Turks. 


+ the Tories in the city of Londen. ¶ XLIV. Attempt againſt 


4 x the Marquis of Gaermarthen. $ XLV. The King's voyage 


4 to Holland. $ XLVI. He 55 70% at a N 


Returns 


4 1 * England. 


1 HOUGH the affairs of Ireland were extremely 


9 preſſing, and the proteſtants of that country had 
4 ade ee application for relief, the ſuccours were 


Fetarded either by the diſputes among the miniſters, or 


the neglect of thoſe who had the management of the ex- 


= in ſuch a manner, that King James had been 
ſix months in Ireland before the army was embarked for 
Ba kingdom. At length, eighteen regiments of infantry, 
and five of dragoons being raiſed for that ſervice, a train 
'F artillery provided, and tranſports prepared, the Duke 


pf Schomberg, on whom King William had conferred 


3 he chief command of this armament, ſet out for Cheſter, 
Pier he had in perſon thanked the Commons for the un- 
ommon regard they had paid to his ſervices, and received 
Tre Gam the Houſe, that they would pay particular 


Auguſt he landed in the neighbourhood of Carrickfergus 


of Belfaſt, from whence the enemy retired at his 


E 4 till 


Sttention to him and his army. On the thirteenth day of 


With about ten thouſand foot and dragoons, and took 


5 
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Ferrat to Carrickfergus, where they reſolved to maxe 
a ſtand. The Duke having refreſhed his men, marched 
Forte and inveſted the place: the ſiege was carried on 
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Han 


BOOK, 
dy I, 2 . | - „ 
A being practicable, the beſieged capitulated, on condition 


During this ſiege the Duke was joined by the reſt of his 


Loughbrillane, where he was joined by the horſe and q 
_ dragoons of Inniſkillin. Then the enemy abandoned 


Schomberg encamped on a low, damp ground, having - 


city of proviſion, Here he was re-enforced by the regi- 
ments of Kirke, Hanmer, and Stuart; and would have | 


his forces, advanced towards Schomberg, and appeared 


weakened. by death and ſickneſs, reſtrained his men Z N 


5 regiments. One of theſe, whoſe name was Du Pleflis, 


Ay 3 
8 


2 
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till the twenty-ſixth day of the month, when the breaches ö be 


en 
EE. 
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of marching out with their arms, and as much baggage 
as they could carry on their backs; and of their being 
conducted to the next Iriſh raxrifon, which was at Newry, 


N from England: but, he had left orders for con- 
veying the greater part of the artillery and ſtores from 8 
Cheſter directly to Carlingford. He now began his 2 
march through Liſburne and Hillſborough, and encamped 
at Drummore, where the proteſtants of the North had — 
been lately routed by Hamilton : thence he proceeded to 


Newr y and Dundalk, in the neighbourhood of which -_ 


the town and river on the ſouth, and ſurrounded on Fvery 1 | 
other part by hills, bogs, and mountains. 2, 

§ II. His army, conſiſting chiefly of end men 1 
little inured to hardſhip, began to flag under the fatigue 1 
of marching, the inclemency of the weather, and ſcar- "4 


nn 


continued his march to Drogheda, where he underſtood | 4 
Roſene lay with about twenty thouſand men, had he not 
been obliged to wait for the artillery, which was not yet 9 0 
arrived at Carlingford. King James, having aſſembled all t 


before his entrenchments in order of battle: but, the 
Duke, knowing they were greatly ſuperior in number of =? 
horſe, and that his own army was undiſciplined, and 


within the lines, and in a little time the enemy retreated, 
Immediately after their departure, a conſpi piracy was dil- 
covered in the Engliſh camp, hatched by ſome French! 
papiſts, who had infinuated themſelves into the proteſtant fr. 


had written a letter to the Ambaſſador D' Avaux, pro- 
miſing 
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ches 4 * ſing to deſert with all the papiſts of the three French 


lition ſeiments in Schomberg's army. This letter being found, 
gage * Pleſſis and five accomplices were tried by a court- 
deing rtial, and executed. About two hundred and fifty 
ry. 5 its being diſcovered in the French regiments, they 
ff his 4 Fre ſent over to England, and from thence to Holland. 
con- 


Y While Schomberg remained in this fi ituation, the Inniſkil- 


from 1 I ers made excurſions in the neighbourhood, under the 

n his . mand of Colonel Lloyd ; and on the twenty-ſeventh 

opel ay of September they obtained a complete victory over 

i had E. 7 e times their number of the Iriſh. They killed ſeven 

ed to * ndred on the ſpot, and took O Kelly their commander, 

e and wW th about fifty officers, and a conſiderable booty of cattle. 

lone] 3 e Duke was fo pleaſed with their behaviour on this 
which || 3 on, that they received a very honorable teſtimony 

aving his approbation. 

even i 1 III. Mean while, the enemy took poſſeſſion of James- 


3 Town, and reduced Sligo, one of the forts of which was 


10 3 1 allantly defended by St. Sauveur, a French captain, and 
atigue is company of grenadiers, until he was obliged to capi- 


ſcar- FI late, for want of water and proviſion. A contagious 


105. 3 


I fitemper {till continued to rage in Schomberg's camp, 


| have | J nd [wept off a great number of officers and ſoldiers; ſo 
ſtood | that in the beginning of next ſpring, not above half the 
16 not * der of thoſe who went over with the General re- 
ot yet pained alive. He was cenſured for his inactivity, and 
led all Ke King, in repeated letters, deſired him to hazard an 
zeared Þ Eg:gement, provided any opportunity ſhould occur; 
„ the 3 hut he did not think proper to run the riſque of a battle, | 
ber of I Wainſt an enemy that was above thrice his number, well- 
d, and ſciplined, healthy, and conducted by able officers. 
; 80. 5 Wevertheleſ;, he was certainly blameable for having 
reated, Rl 


=P oſn ſuch an unwholeſome ſituation. At the approach 
as dif- L W winter he retired into quarters, in hopes of being re- 
french 1 


Enforced with ſeven thouſand Danes, who had already 
teſtant 


Pleffis, . 
„ Pro- 
miſing 


a rived in Britain. Theſe auxiliaries were ſtipulated in a 
H- FRY which William had Eck concluded with the King 
{4 & 


80 
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ſailed to Ireland with the combined ſquadrons of Englan| . 


a great number of ſeamen by ſickneſs, which was imputel 


General, England ſhould ſupply them with ten thouſand F 


ſooner ratified than King William diſpatched the Lori 


the command of Prince Waldeck, who had fixed his re- t 
dez vous in the county of Liege, with a view to act again 


army of obſervation, conſiſting of Spaniards, Dutch, aud, 1 
Germans, to watch the motions of Calvo in another pa. 
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B 8: s K of Denmark. The Engliſh were not more ſucceſsful 2 1 4 
. ſea than they had proved in their operations by land 


Admiral Herbert, now created Earl of T orrington, having” 80 


and Holland, made a fruitleſs attempt upon Cork, and loſt b 


to bad proviſion. The Dartmouth ſhip of war fell int!» 
the hands of the enemy, who infeſted the channel wit 4 6 | 
ſuch a number of armed ſhips and privateers, that t 
trade of England ſuſtained incredible damage. : 'Y 6 
IV. The affairs of France wore but a gloomy aſpell 
on the continent, where all the powers of Europe ſeemel 
to have conſpired her conſtruction. King William had => . 
gaged in a new league with the States-General, in which! 8 T7 
former treaties of peace and commerce were confirmed. 
It was ſtipulated, that, in caſe the King of Great-Britau 
ſhould be attacked, the Dutch ſhould aſſiſt him with t 1 
thouſand infantry and twenty ſhips of the line; and that, 
provided hoſtilities ſhould be committed againſt the States 


8 


infantry and twenty ſhips of war. This treaty was 10 " 


CE I. I 


Churchill, whom he had by this time created Earl oF; 
Marlborough, to Holland, in order to command th 
Britiſh auxiliaries in that ſervice, to the number of eleven} g 
thouſand, the greater part of which had been in the arm 
of King James when the Prince of Orange landed in Eng fur 
land. The Earl forthwith joined the Dutch army, unde 


the French army, commanded by the Mareſchal DH tt 
mieres; while the Prince of Vaudemont headed a litt 


of the Low-Countries. The city of Liege was compel leo 1 
to renounce the neutrality, and declare for the alles l oF 
Mareſchal ID Humieres attacked the foragers belonging aß e. 


tw 
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ful at | army of the States at Walcourt, in the month of Au- CHAP. 
land © a; an obſtinate engagement enſued, and the French 

br . re obliged to retreat in confuſion, with the loſs of two 1689. 

aglan! puſand men, and ſome pieces of artillery. The army of 

nd lot ſervation levelled part of the French lines on the ſide of 

yputed Wurtray, and raifed contributions on the territories of the 

l into 4 Wemy. 

el with 3 Ws V. The French were almoſt entire dd of the 

Lat mo 6 Free eccleſiaſtical electorates of Germany. They poſ- 


IG : 
T : 
"KY 
8 


[ Wed Mentz, Triers, Bonne, Keiſerſwaert, Philipſburgh, 


aſpel“ ip Landau, They had blown up the caſtle of Heidel- 
ſeemel erg in the Palatinate, and deſtroyed Manheim. They 
1ad en. 9 'N reduced Worms and Spires to aſhes; and demoliſhed 
| which E f Fankendahl, together with ſeveral other fortreſſes. Theſe 
irmed % Inqueſts, the fruits of ſudden invaſion, were covered with 
Brin, 4 numerous army, commanded by the Mareſchal de Duras; 


vith fu d all his inferior generals were officers of diſtinguiſhed 

d thay} 3 *Surage and ability. Nevertheleſs, he found it difficult 
States i maintain his ground againſt the different princes of the 
ouſaniÞnpire. The Duke of Lorraine, who commanded the 
was nuf 4 perial troops, inveſted Mentz, and took it by capitu- 

e Lori tion: the Eleftor of Brandenburgh, having reduced 
Earl oY eiſerſwaert, undertook theſiegeof Bonne, which the gar- 
ind the * ſon ſurrendered, after having made a long and vigorous 
 elevet} gefence. Nothing contributed more to the union of the 


ie arm Perman Princes than their reſentment of the ſhocking 
in Eng Arbarity with which the French had plundered, waſted, 
„ under d depopulated their country. Louis having, by his 
his rer. ptrigues in Poland, and at Conſtantinople, prevented a 
again heification between the Emperor and the Ottoman- porte, 
DH de campaign was opened in Croatia, where five thouſand 
| a lite 1 : Turks were defeated by a body of Croats between Vihitz 


d Novi. The Prince of Baden, who commanded the 
her n nperialiſts on that ſide, having thrown a bridge over the 
pee ; Norava at Paſſarowitz, croſſed that river, and marched in 
* alles 4 Lest of the Turkiſli army, amounting to fifty thouſand 
den, headed by a Seraſkier. On the thirtieth day of 
Forutbentacked the enemy intheir entrenchments near 

Patochin, 


80 


* Patochin, forced their lines, routed them with greal 


1689. 


reſumed his march againſt the Turks, who had choſen a 


: riſon, diſmantled the place, and retreated with great pM 
: cipitation. The French King hoped to derive ſome con 
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14 ö Rebate w 
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faughter, and took poſſeſſion of their camp, baggage, 2 
artillery. They retreated to Niſſa, where the Gene“ ion 
finding them ſtill more numerous than the Imperialiſ;, ench 


reſolved to make a ſtand; and encamped in a ſituation A Furſt 


that was inacceſBble in every part except the rear, whic - 5 737 
he left open for the convenience of a retreat. Througſ 


i Wn aſſu 
& Chau 
ſed, in 
Tord 


this avenue, he was, on the twenty- fourth day of Sep] 
tember, attacked by the Prince of Baden, who, after þ 
deſperate refiftance, obtained another complete vitor 

enriched his troops with the ſpoils of the enemy; aul, Fenounc 
entered Niſſa without oppoſition. There he found abot: x q Jad of 
three thouſand horſes and a vaſt quantity of proviſion. Ff reſpet 


Having repoſed l. is army for a few days in this place, l| dhe Am 


— $xamine 


advantageous poſt at Widin, and ſeemed ambitions of u Pen the 


trieving the honour they had loſt in the two former er Ent ade 


gagements. The Germans attacked their lines withou he diſp 


heſitation; and though the Muſſulmen fought witk If Bavar 


incredible fury, they were a third time defeated with gra he elect 
flaughter. This defeat was attended with the loſs d guired b 
Widin, which being ſurrendered to the victor, he diſtri Faris, v 
buted his troops in winter-quarters, and returned u | Abbey 0 
Vienna, covered with laurels. ; \ 
§ VI. The French were likewiſe baffled in their a. 1 The 
tempt upon Catalonia, where the Duke de Noailles ha ſoules of / 
taken Campredon, in the month of May. Leaving E ambag 
1 il2nce, Ir 
garriſon in this place, he retreated to the frontiers of... bo 
France, while the Duke de Villa Hermoſa, at the head tcmove 
a Spaniſh army, blocked up the place, and laid Rouſilu the cath 
under contribution. He afterwards undertook the ſiege 1 * 
form, and Noailles marched to its relief: but, he was | Tn 
hard preſſed by the Spaniards, that he withdrew the gat 


Z rerogatiyve 
er, but ; 
iin the m 
n a5 his 
ent even it 
ſiderable ad vantage from the death of Pope Innocent N Rome li 
which happened on the twelfth day of Auguſt. I 


Pontiff had been an inveterate enemy to Louis ever fn, e 
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e affair of the franchiſes, and the ſeiſure of Avignon. * 


{| « abals were immediately formed at Rome by the French 
| 10 Aion againſt the Spaniſh and Imperial intereſt. The 
i 3 ; ench Cardinals de Bouillon and Bonzi, accompanied 
= | 


Þ& forſtemberg, repaired to Rome with a large ſum of 
B | Money. Peter Gtte bend, a Venetian, was elected Pope, 
d aſſumed the name of Alexander VIII. The Duke 
A Chaulnes, ambaflador from France, immediately ſigni- 
ed, in the name of his maſter, that Avignon ſhould be 
3 t&ſtored to the patrimony of the church ; and Louis 
I Knounced the franchiſes, in a letter written by his own 
PB Jand to the new Pontiff. Alexander received theſe marks 
7 bf 3 withthe warmeſt acknowledgements; but, when 
he Ambaſſador and Furſtemberg beſought him to re- 


been the ſource of ſo much calamity to the empire, he 
nt a deaf ear to their ſollicitations. He even confirmed 
he diſpenſations granted by his predeceſſor to the Prince 
If Bavaria, who was thus empowered to take poſſeſſion of 
we electorate, though he had not yet attained the age re- 
guired by the canons. Furſtemberg retired in diſguſt to 
. f Paris, where Louis immediately gratified him with the 
1 Pubbey of St. Germains. 

0 0 S VII. King 


*The franchiſes were privileges of aſylum, annexed not only to the 


: Muiſznce, in as much as it afforded protection to the moſt atrocious crimi- 
z ls, who filled the city with rapine and murther. Innocent XI, reſolving 
WD tecoye this evil, publiſhed a bull, aboliſhing the franchiſes, and almoſt 
| W! the catholick powers of Europe acquieſced in what he had done, upon 


bp and infolence, refuſed to part with any thing that looked like a 
Foutive of his crown. He faid the King of France was not the imi- 
Fur, but a pattern and example for other princes. He rejected with diſ- 


5 ain as his ambaſſador to Rome, with a formidable train, to inſult Inno- 
| ent even i in his own city. That nobleman ſwaggered through the ſtreets 
% Rome like a bravo, taking all opportunities to affront the Pope, who 
| communicated him in revenge. On the other hand, the parliament of 
ui appealed from the Pope's bull to a future council. Louis cauſed the 
[4 F ope's Nuncio to be put under arreſt, took poſſeſſion of Avignon which 


aged to the See of Rowe, and fer the boly Fache dance. 


| F F Kamine the election of the Biſhop of Cologn, which had 


; houſes of Ambaſſadors at Rome, but even to the whole diſtrict in which 
' y ambaſſador chanced to live. This privilege was become a terrible 


* duely informed of the grievance, Louis XIV. however, from a ſpirit 


F, ; Qin the mild repreſentations of the Pope: he ſent the Marquis de Lavar« 
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operating with his natural averſion to ſociety, produce 


war, gave umbrage to the nation in general. Whether b 
was adviſed by his counſellors, or his own ſagacity pointe 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
§ VII. King William found it an eaſier taſk to unte 


the councils of Europe againſt the common enemy, E : 
to conciliate and preſerve the affections of his own {ub 


jects, among whom he began viſibly to decline in pointd Id con 


Niere h 
rs of 


| ? : f | | 1 Jr d-M 


popularity. Many were diſſatisfied with his meaſure 


and a great number even of thoſe who exerted thenuſclia} 


| ſonal deportment, which was very unſuitable to the man 
ners and diſpoſition of the Engliſh people. Inſtead i r takii 


mingling with his nobility in ſocial amuſements and „ 


miliar converfation, he maintained a diſagreeable reſcrul 
which had all the air of ſullen pride: he ſeldom or ner 


| ſpoke to his courtiers or attendants: he ſpent his tin 


chiefly in the cloſet, retired from all communication ; 


among his troops, in a camp he had formed at Hounſlow? 
or in the exerciſe of hunting, to which he was immo 
rately addicted. This had been preſcribed to him by pu | 
ficians, as neceſſary to improve his conſtitution, whid 


was naturally weak, and by practice had become fo hag 


tual, that he could not lay it aſide. His ill health, co 


a peeviſhneſs which could not fail of being diſpleaſing i 


| thoſe who were near his perſon : this was increaſed by tit F 
diſputes in his cabinet, and the oppoſition of thoſe wi 
were profeſſed enemies to his government, as well as bi EZ 


the alienation of his former friends. As he could nd 
breathe without difficulty in the air of Londen, he rende 
chiefly at Hampton- Court, and expended conſiderable ſun 
in beautifying and enlarging that palace: he likewiſe pu 
chaſed the houſe at Kenfington of the Earl of Notting 
ham; and ſuch profuſion, in the beginning of an expenſive 


out the expediency of conforming with the Englinl 
humour, he now ſeemed to change his diſpoſition, and i 
ſome meaſure adopt the manners of his predeceſſors. h 
imitation of Charles II. he reſorted to the races at New 
market: he accepted an invitation to viſit Cambridge 

Where 


ee con 


= 5 v1 
for his elevation, had conceived a diſguſt from his pe 
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| E rs of the Univerſity : he afterwards dined with the 
q 1 ee of London. „accepted the freedom of the city, 
4 Wd condeſcended fo far as to become lovere:gn-matter” of 
.Y je company of grocers. 

35 VIII. While William thus endeavoured to remove 
5 4 &e prejudices which had been conceived againſt his per- 
Ls ; In, the period arrived which the parliament had preſcribed 


duals of the clergy ſacrificed their benefices to their 
Tan of conſcience; and abſolutely refuſed to take 
gaths that were contrary to thoſe they had already ſworn 
& favour of their late ſovereign. Theſe were diſtinguiſhed 
b; the epithet of Nonjurors: but their number bore a 
gery ſmall proportion to that of others, who took them 
1 With ſuch reſervations and diſtinctions as redounded very 
Ale to the honour of their integrity. Many of thoſe 


Pho had been the warmeſt advocates for non-reſiſtance 
A0 paſſive obedience made no ſcruple of renouncing their 


co iger to King James, and complying with the preſent 
ce Ed, after having declared that they took the oaths in no 
1 der ſenſe than that of a peaceable ſubmiſſion to the 
tig powers that were. They even affirmed that the legiſla- 


wha ture itſelf had allowed the diſtinction between a King de 


5 1 25 and a King de jure, as they had dropped the word 
na e rightful” when the form vas under debate. They 
all ede that as prudence obliged them to conform to the 
um letter of the oath, ſo conſcience required them to give it 


pu- heir own interpretation. Nothing couid be more infa- 
Vous, and of worſe tendency, than this practice of equivo- 


þ ating in the moſt ſacred of all obligations. It introduced 
© general diſregard of oaths, which had been the ſource 


emporiſers were bitterly upbraided both by the nonjurors 


Bam as an enemy to the church; as a Prince educated in 
che doctrine of Calvin, which he plainly eſpouſed, by 


che | 7 _ Cinarians 


"0 Pr taking the oaths to che new government. Some indi- 


bot univerſal perjury and corruption. Though this ſet of 


End the papiſts, they all concurred in repreſenting Wil- 


Piniting his favour and preferment to ſuch as were latitu- 
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155 prehenſion. He granted a commiſſion under the grei 1 


Privation. Lake of Chiceſter being ſeiſed with a dang: 


and paſſive obedience, which he believed to be the diſti- 


his death this paper was publiſhed, induſtriouſly circulate, 


authoriſing them to meet from time to time in the Jer 
ſalem-chamber, to prepare ſuch alteration of the litura 


eccleſiaſtical courts as might moſt conduce to the good 


to reconcile all ia differences among the proteſtan 


tn, a nobleman of a violent temper and ſro 5 


prejudices. He was choſen preſident of the parliamen = . 
by the intereſt of Melvil, and oppreſſed the epiſcopalin 3 .. 
in ſuch a manner, that the greater part of them, from re. = : to d 
ſentment, became well-wiſhers to King James. Ever non 
circumſtance of the hardſhips they underwent was te 9 ougl 
ported i in England; and the Earl of Clarendon, as well onde 
the Wende Biſhops, circulated theſe particulars wich berty 


great aſſiduity. The oaths being rejected by the Arch 1 


eague: 


biſhop of Canterbury, the Biſhops of Ely, Chiceſter, Bad 


Inconſi 
and Wells, Peterborough, and Glouceſter, they w er eripti 
ſuſſ pended from their functions, and threatened with d% $X. 


procee 
rous diſtemper, ſigned a ſolemn declaration, in which b hich 
profeſſed his adherence to the doctrine of non- reſiſtaneꝰ/ Leica 


pppoſit 
guiſhing characteriſtick of the Church of England. Afte = 4 A * 


eclare 
and extolled by the party, as an inſpired oracle pronouncel 4 


them. 

by a martyr to religious truth and ſincerity. 1 the hie 
$ IX. All the clamour that was raiſed againſt the Kin [I Fully ir 
could not divert him from proſecuting the ſcheme of com- . 3 they pr 


gueetin, 
ſeal to ten biſhops, and twenty dignitaries of the church, WS ofed 


Is prole 


r. Jai 
and the canons, and ſuch propoſals for the reformation d Nu the v 


Londoi 
order, edification, and uniting of the church, and tend aerted 


ſubjects of the Kingdom. A cry was immediately raiſed 4 4 2 
againſt this commiſſion, as an eccleſiaſtical court illegal 7 ho of 
and dangerous. At their firſt meeting, the authority 0 worte 
the commiſſion was queſtioned by Sprat, Biſhop of Ro- Þ owards 
cheſter, who retired in diſguſt, and was followed by Mev Pbateme 
4 s k Vol 


| 
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of the church, in favour of an inſolent and obſtinate party, 


Wnjoyed. They obſerved, that an attempt to make ſuch 
Iteration would divide the clergy, and bring the liturgy 
to diſeſteem with the people, as it would be a plain 
I cknowledgement that it wanted correction. They 


Fondeſcending to make offers which the diſſenters were at 
berty to refuſe; and they ſuſpected ſome of their col- 
ſleagues of a deſign to give up epiſcopal ordination—a ſtep 
Inconſiſtent with their honour, duty, oaths, and ſub- 
criptions. 

S The commiſſioners, notwithſtanding the ſeceſſion, 


proceeded to debate with moderation on the abuſes of 


rhich the diſſenters had complained, and corrected every 
rticle that ſeemed liable to any juſt objection; but the 
pppoſite party employed all their art and induſtry to in- 
flame the minds of the people. The two univerſities 
. Weclared againſt all alterations, and thoſe who promoted 


ij he hierarchy ; and they beſtirred themſelves ſo ſucceſs- 
fully in the election of members for the convocation, that 


meeting, the friends of the comprehenſion ſcheme pro- 
poſed Dr. Tillotſon, clerk of the cloſet to his Majeſty, 
s prolocutor ; but the other party carried it in favour of 
Dr. Jane, who was counted the moſt violent churchman 


F and concluded with the old declaration of the barons, 
NNolumus leges Anglia mutari. We will not ſuffer the 
egi »The Biſhop, in his repl 

avs of England to be changed. e Biſhop, in his reply, 
| 4 xhorted them to moderation, charity, and indulgence 
owards their brethren, the difſenters, and to make ſuch 
Wbatements 3 in things indifferent as might ſerve to open a 
FP Vol. I. * A door 


J ; 3 phich ought to have been ſatisfied with the toleration they 


ought they ſhould violate the dignity of the church, by 


: them. The King himſelf was branded as an enemy to 
5 I hey procured a very conſiderable majority. At their firſt. 
. n the whole aſſembly. In a Latin ſpeech to the Biſhop of 


London as preſident, he, in the name of the Lower Houſe, 
ſſerted that theliturgy of England needed no amendment, 


II. 
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4 Wincheſter, and the Doctors Jane and Aldrich. Theſe CHAP, 
rere averſe to any alteration of the forms and conſtitution , 


ww 
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BOOK door of falvation to multitudes of ftraying chriſtians, x; A . 
| I. „ conſe 

injunctions, however, produced no favourable effeck. The : 
em 7 a his p 
1689, Lower Houſe ſeemed to be animated by a ſpirit of oppoſ. oc t 

tion. Next day the preſident prorogued them, on pretence 

the 
that the royal commiſſion, by which they were to act, . 
| 5 : ſeſſio 
| was defective for want of being ſealed, and that a proro. 'Þ 
| gation was neceſſary until that ſanction ſhould be ob. or 0 
1 tained. In this interval means were uſed to mollify their expla 
| noncompliant tempers, but all endeavours proved incf- WW gar. 
| feftual. When they met again, the Earl of Nottinghan if Y | termi 
| 1 delivered the King's commiffion to both Houfes, with: meaſi 
| ſpeech of his own, and a meſfage from his Majeſty 5 im. 1 4 ſtates 
| 5 porting, that he had ſummoned them out of a pious zeal meeti 
| | to do every thing that might tend to the beſt eſtabliſhment 7 the H 


of the Church of England, which ſhould always enjoy | 5 Y paign 
his favoar and protection. He exhorted them to lay aſide a bill 
all prejudice, and conſider calmly and impartially what. 7 ö be qu 
ever ſhould be propoſed: he aſſured them he would offer prome 
nothing but what ſhould be for the honour, peace, and] ſevera 
advantage, of the proteſtant religion in general, and par. duced 
ticularly of the Church of England. 3 7 pendiy 
§ XI. The biſhops, adjourning to the Jeruſalem reſolv 
chamber, prepared a zealous addreſs of thanks to he He ac 
Majeſty, which, being ſent to the Lower Houſe for therÞ rogue: 
concurrence, met with violent oppoſition. Amendment by the 
were propoſed; a conference enlued, and, after warn E Marg 
debates, they agreed upon a cold addreſs, which was a. they r 
cordingly preſented. The majority of the Lower Houſe ſpeech 
far from taking any meaſures in favour of diffenters, con Majeſt 
verted all their attention to the relief of their nonjuring E abroac 
brethren. Zealous ſpeeches were made in behalf of t for thi 
ſuſpended biſhops; and Dr. Jane propoſed that ſome . 
thing might be done to qualify them to ſit in the convo their 
cation. This, however, was ſuch a dangerous point indem 
they would not venture to diſcuſs; yet, rather than pro favour 
ceed upon the buſineſs for which they had been affembled ME to gail 
they began to take cognizance of ſome pamphlets late! b: view t] 
publiſhed, ay which they conceived to be of dangerov A com 

} conſeaueuy | 
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his party, perceivirtg the diſpoſition of the Houſe, did 
not think proper to communicate any propoſal en 
J the intended reformation, and the King ſuffered the 
eemon to be diſcontinued by repeated prorogations. 
SI. The parliament meeting on the nineteenth day 
of October, the King, in a ſpeech of his own compoſing, 
explained the neceſſity of a preſent ſupply to carry on the 


„var. He deſired that they might be ſpeedy in their de- 
ET terminations on this ſubject, for theſe would in a great 
1 XZ meaſure influence the deliberations of the princes and 


„ſtates eoncerned in the war againſt France, as a general 


a meeting of them was appointed to be held next month at 


the Hague, to ſettle the operations of the enſuing cam- 
7 | paign. He concluded with recommending the diſpatch of 
| a bill of indemnity, that the minds of his ſubjects might 


.be quieted, and that they might unanimouſly concur in 
promoting the honour and welfare of the kingdom. As 


nag ſeveral inflammatory bills and diſputes, which had pro- 


r. duced heats and animoſities in the laſt ſeſſion, were ſtill de- 


pending, the King, after having conſulted both Houſes, 


n-| 3 reſolved to put an end to thofe diſputes by a prorogation. 


He accordingly went to the Houſe of Lords, and pro- 


they re- aſſembled, the King referred them to his former 
| 2 ſpeech: thenthe Commons unanimouſſy reſol ved toaſſiſthis 
Muajeſty in reducing Ireland, and in joining with his allies 


for theſe purpoſes they voted a ſupply of two millions. 
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indemnity, which they knew would open a door for 
favour and preferment to the oppoſite party, which began 
do gain ground in the King's good graces. With this 


* 
— 
— 


view they revived the proſecution of the ſtate priſoners. 
© committee was appointed to prepare a charge againſt 
A F 2 Burton 


rogued the parliament till the twenty-firſt day of October, 
by the mouth of the new Speaker, Sir Robert Atkins, the 
Marquis of Hallifax having reſigned that office. When 


abroad for a vigorous proſecutionof the waragainſt France: 


§ XIII. During this ſeſſion the Whigs employed all 
wo their influence and intrigues in obſtructing the bill of 


1689. 
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The Commons reſolved to im 


3 peach the Earls of Peterborough, Saliſbury, and Caſtle. 5 4 


1689. 


main, Sir Edward Hales, and Obadiah Walker, of high by, 4 
treaſon, for having beenreconciled to the church of Rome, 
contrary to the laws of the realm. A bill was ordered to 
be brought in, to declare the eſtate of the late Lord Chan- 
cellor Jeffries forfeited to the crown, and attaint his 


blood; but it met with ſuch oppoſition that the meaſure MW. 


was dropped: the Houſe however agreed, that the pecu- 
niary penalties incurred by thoſe perſons who had exer. 
ciſed offices contrary to the laws againſt popiſh recuſants 8 
| ſhould be ſpeedily levied, and applied to the publick ſer. BY 
vice. The Lord Griffin being detected in maintaining x 
_ correſpondence with King James, and his partiſans, was T 
committed to the Tower: but, as no other evidence ap- had x 
peared hoainſt him than written letters, found in the falſe ciſed 
bottom of a pewter bottle, they could not help conſenting of tre 
to his being releaſed upon bail, as they had lately reſolved declir 
that Algernon Sidney was unjuſtly condemned in the a me 
reign of Charles II. becauſe nothing but writings had been 7 certai 
produced againſt him at his trial. The two Houſes con- FF viſion 
_ curred in appointing a committee to enquire who were ſervic 
the adviſers and proſecutors in taking away the lives lf 


Lord Ruffel, Colonel Sidney, Sir Thomas Armſtrong, FF Com 
| Alderman Corniſh, and others; and who were chiefly deſce 
concerned in the arbitrary practices touching the writs of 
yea Warranto, and the ſurrender of charters, This en- : 4 
quiry was levelled at the Marquis of Hallifax, who had“ 
concurred with the miniſtry of Charles in all theſe ſere-¶ quen 
rities. Though no proof appeared, upon which votes or 
addreſſes could be founded, that nobleman ſaw it was ne- 
ceſſary for him to withdraw himſelf from the adminiſtra- M7 
tion; he, therefore, refigned the privy-feal, which was? 


put in commiſſion, and reconciled himſelf to the Tories, 


of whom he became the patron and protector. 


SXV. The Commons likewiſe reſumed the examina- 
tion of the miſcarriages in Ireland, and deſired the King L 
would appoint commiſſioners, to go over and enquire into 
5 the 
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underſtanding that he had been blamed in the Houſe of 
3 Commons for his inactivity, tranſmitted to the King a 
W:tisfactory vindication of his own conduct; and it ap- 
Peared that the miſcarriages in Ireland were wholly OW= 
E 9 ing to John Shales, purveyor- general to the army. The 
TY commons immediately preſented an addreſs to his Ma- 
eſty, praying that Shales might be taken into cuſtody; 
that all his papers, accounts, and ſtores, ſhould be ſecured; 

and that Duke Schomberg might be empowered to fill 


the General for that purpoſe. Nevertheleſs, they in 
another petition requeſted his Majeſty to name thoſe who 


d 9 | declined gratifying their requeſt ; but he afterwards ſent 
ea meſſage to the Houſe, deſiring them to recommend a 
u certain number of commiſſioners to ſuperintend ſuch pro- 


1 E viſions and preparations as might be neceſſary for that | 
e ſervice, as well as to nominate certain perſons to go over 
1 and examine the ſtate of the army in Ireland. The 


„Commons were ſo mollified by this inſtance of his con- 
y 2 deſcenſion, that they left the whole affair to his own di- 
ff reection, and proceeded to examine other branches of miſ- 
‚ conduct. Inftances of miſmanagement appeared ſo nu- 
a merous and ſo flagrant, that they reſolved upon a ſubſe- 


„quent addreſs, to explain the ill conduct and ſucceſs of 


his army and navy; to deſire he would find out the au- 


„thors of theſe miicarriages, and for the future entruſt 


unſuſpected perſons with the management of affairs. They 


ordered tlie victuallers of the fleet to be taken into cuſto- 


„ 7 dy, on ſuſpicion of their having furniſhed the navy with 


2 unwholſome proviſions, and new commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed. Bitter reproaches were thrown out againſt the - 


5 1 3 111 Mr. Hambden expreſſed his ſurpriſe that the 
0 Audminiſtration ſhould conſiſt of thoſe very perſons whom 
E F3 | King 


4 | his place with a more able purveyor, The King gave 
chem to underſtand, that he had already ſent orders to 


had recommended Shales to his ſervice, as he had exer- 
ciſed the ſame office under King James, and was ſuſpected 
ok treaſonable practices againſt the government. William 


1689. 


King James had employed, when his affairs were deſpe. 


was not ſeconded, the court- members obſerving that 


| becauſe they were attached to his own intereſt, but for a = 


infinuations of his enemies. . The Scots, who had come 
up to London to give an account of the proceedings in 
| their parliament, were · infected with the ſame notion. ; 
One Simpſon, a preſbyterian of that country, whom the full inc 
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the King ſhould be petitioned in an addreſs to remove 1 8 i 
ſuch perſons from his preſence and councils. This was a Friend: 
ſtroke aimed at the Earl of Nottingham, whoſe office of Into n 
ſecretary Hambden deſired to poſſeſs; but his motion W$SX 
Fo | Pdvoc 
court 
— Toto 
1 | "3 4 Fr roſec 

to diſapprove of his nd. - and therefore eels be A I | his in 
the more agrecable to his Highneſs. The Houſe, howe- | Ding t 
ver, voted an addreſs to the King, defiring that the au- Fiber. 
thors of the miſcarriages might bg brought to nne : and ac 


„ | 

ee . > 

SM N 
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rate, to treat with the Prince of Orange, and moved that AY 


James did not depute thoſe lords to the Prince of Orange 


puniſhment. 5 recone 

8 XV. In the ſequel, 1 Gedeon was propoſed, Whe- | The ot 
ther: a placeman ought to have a ſeat in the Houſe? and to Jan 
2 very warm debate enſued ; but it was carried in the af- Feger 
firmative, on the ſuppoſition that by ſuch excluſion the ! an! 


common · wealth would be deprived of ſome of the ableſt | among 


| ſenators of the kingdom. But what chiefly irritated anima. 
William againſt the Whigs was their backwardneſs in ; 
promoting the public ſervice, and their diſregard of th: infame 
earneſt deſire he expreſſed to ſce his revenue ſettled for goverr 


7 er 
x 1 
* * 
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life. He ſaid his title was no more than a pageant, and from 


the worſt of all governments was that of a king without calling 


treaſure. Nevertheleſs they would not grant the civil 
liſt for a longer term than one year. They began to 
think there was ſomething arbitrary in his diſpoſition. 
His ſullen behaviour, i in all probability, firſt infuſed this 

opinion, which was ſirengthened and confirmed by the 


the ea 
ſpirac) 
was nc 
might 
Payne 
© admitt 
arts of 
5 ö city, t. 


Earl of Portland employed as a ſpy, had inſinuated him- E intere( 
ſelf into the confidence of Nevil Payne, an active and vour c 
Intelligent partiſan and agent of Ling James; by by which [lured 1 

means 
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aeans he ſupplied the earl with ſuch intelligence as raiſed CHAP. 
| 4 8 to ſome degree of credit with that miniſter. This he 
"4 fed in prepoſſeſſing the Earl againſt the King's beſt 1689. 
3 Friends, and infuſing jealouſies which were ſoon kindled 
Into mutual diſtruſt and animoſity. b 
: $ XVI. Sir James Montgomery, who had been a warm 
Þdvocate for the Revolution, received advice that the 
rourt ſuſpected him and others of diſaffection, and was 
T-otoyed in ſeeking evidence by which they might be 
1 e, They were equally alarmed and incenſed at 
9 this intimation, and Payne ſeiſed the opportunity of ſedu- 
geing them into a correſpondence with the exiled King. 
Tre, demanded the ſettlement of preſbytery in Scotland, 
and actually engaged in a treaty for his reſtoration. They 
| 4 Freconciled themſelves to the Duke of Queenſberry, and 
Z Fe other noblemen of the epiſcopal party: they wrote 
to James for a ſupply of money, arms, and ammunition, 
together with a re-enforcement of three thouſand men 
from Dunkirk. Montgomery had acquired great intereſt 
1 among the Whigs of England, and this he employed in 
b animating them againſt the King and the miniſtry. He 
rvůrepreſented them as a ſet of wicked men, who employed 
infamous ſpies to enſnare and ruin the faſt friends of the 
government, and found means to alienate them ſo much 
from William, that they began to think in earneſt of re- 
calling their baniſhed prince. The Duke of Bolton, and 
the earl of Monmouth, were almoſt perſuaded into a con- 
ſpiracy for this purpoſe ; they ſeemed to think James 
was now ſo well convinced of his former errors, that they 
might truſt him without ſcruple. Montgomery and 
| ; Payne were the chief managers of the ſcheme, and they 


| admitted Ferguſon into their councils, as a veteran in the 
arts of treaſon. In order to blaſt William's credit in the 
a city, they circulated a report that James would grant a 


1 N full indemnity, ſeparate himſelf entirely from the French 
intereſt, and be contented with a ſecret connivanèe in fa- 
our of the roman catholics. Montgomery's brother aſ- 
Z el the * of Saliſbury, that a treaty with King 
K F 4 By Fame 
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BOOK James was abſolutely concluded, and an invitation ſub- 1 py 
ſcribed by the whole cabal. He ſaid this paper would be 4 | 


ſent to Ireland by the way of France, as the direct com- 9 Irfeite 


1689. 


ut the 
ted L 


munication was difficult; and he propoſed a method for 


ſeizing it before it ſhould be conveyed out of the kingdom, 
Williamſon, the ſuppoſed bearer of it, had obtained a paſs 
for Flanders, and a meſſenger being ſent in purſuit of him, 
ſecured his clothes and pormanteau; but, after a very 


twelve thouſand pounds were remitted to the Scottiſh un- 
dertakers. Montgomery, the informer, ſeeing his intelli- | 
gence falſified, loſt his credit with the Biſhop, and dread- 
ing the reſentment of the other party, retired to the conti- 


putations they had incurred. 'The pretended diſcoveries 
were looked upon as fictions of the miniſtry, and the king 
on this occaſion ſuffered greatly in the opinion of his ſub- 
jects. 
S XVII. The Tories ſtill continued to carry on a ſecret 
negociation with the court. They took advantage of the 
ill humour ſubſiſting between the King and the Whigs; 
and promiſed large ſupplies of money, provided this par- 
liament ſhould be diſſolved, and another immediately con- 
voked. The oppoſite party, being appriſed of their inten- 
tion, brought a bill into the Houſe of Commons for reſto- 
ring corporations to their antient rights and privileges. 
They knew their own ſtrength at elections conſiſted in 
theſe corporations; and they inſerted two additional ſe- 
vere clauſes againſt thoſe who were in any ſhape con- 
cerned in ſurrendering charters. 
the Tories was exerted againſt this clauſe; and now the 
Whigs vied with them in making court to his Majeſty, 
promiſing to manifeſt the moſt ſubmiſſive obedience ſhould 
this bill be enacted into a law. The ſtrength of the To- 
ries was now become ſo formidable in the Houſe, that they 
out voted the other party, and the Faults were rejected; 
but 
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very ſtrict examination, nothing appeared to juſtify the nit 
intelligence. Williamſon had previouſly delivered the pa- 
pers to Simpſon, who hired a boat at Deal, and arrived in 4 


ſafety at France. He returned with large aſſurances, and 4 : 
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£ v bt the bill paſſed in its original form. The Lords de- 


ted upon the point, Whether a corporation could be 

keited or ſurrendered ? Lord Chief Juſtice Holt and 
2 * Lo other Judges declared their opinion in the affirmative: 
{2 Wc reſt thought otherwiſe, as no precedents could be pro- 
A iced farther back than the reign of Henry VIII. when 
| 5 e Abbies were ſurrendered; and this inſtance ſeemed too 


ent to authoriſe ſuch a meaſure in a regular courſe of 


ZE miniſtration. The bill, however, paſſed by one voice 


M0 ly, Then both parties quickened their applications to 


e King, who found himſelf ſo perplexed and diſtracted 
tween two factions which he equally feared, that he 
ſolved to leave the government in the Queen's hands, 
5 i d retire to Holland. He communicated this deſign to 
3 1 1 ze Marquis of Caermarthen, the Earl of Shrewſbury, and 
FI pme other noblemen, who preſſed him to lay aſide his 
1 ſolution, and even mingled tears in their remonſtrances. 


2 His friends dreaded the climate of that country, which 


preſſed, ſhould William take the field againſt him in per- 
; | Yon: both Houſes, therefore, began to prepare an addreſs 
7 ” this expedition. In order to prevent this remon- 
trance, the King went to the parliament, and formally 


* [togued to the ſecond day of April. On the ſixth day of 


Eparliament was fummoned to meet on the twentieth day 
\ of March, During this ſeſſion, the Commons, in an 
nddreſs to the King, deſired that a revenue of fifty thou- 


5 1 Denmark, out of the civil liſt; and his Majeſty grati- 


neſs 


3 XVIII. He at length complied with their requeſt, 
= determined to finiſh the Iriſh war in perſon. This 
eſign was far from being agreeable to the parliament. 


"IX his reſolution. After his ſpeech they were pro- 


Z February they were diſſolved by proclamation, and anew 


and pounds might be ſettled upon the Prince and Princeſs 


fed them in this particular: yet, the warmth and in- 
Wiutry with which the friends of the Princeſs exerted 
emſclves in promnting the ſettlement produced a cold- 


1 pight prove fatal to his weak conſtitution. The well- 
Piſhers of James were afraid of that prince's being hard 
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BOOK neſs and miſunderſtanding between the two ſiſters ; 3 and 


J. 
— the ſubſequent diſgrace of the Earl of Marlborough wa 


1689, Imputed to the part which his wife acted on the occaſion, | 
She was lady of the bed- chamber, and chief confident 0 
the Princeſs, whom ſhe ſtrenouſly adviſed to inſiſt upon! 


the ſettlement, rather than depend upon the generoſity of d 


the King and Queen. 
$ ALX. About this period, General Ludlow, who | 
the Reſtoration had been excepted from the act of indem. 


nity, as one of thoſe who ſat in judgment upon Charles HY 
arrived in England, and offered his ſervice in reducing 
Ireland, where he had formerly commanded. Though? 
rigid republican, he was reputed a conſcientious man, and A 
a good officer. He had received ſome encouragement to | : t 
come over, and probably would have been employed, hal A 
not the Commons interpoſed. Sir Edward Seymour, 
who enjoyed by grant an eſtate in Wiltſhire, which had] 
formerly belonged to Ludlow, began to be in pain for he 
. Poſſeſſion. He obſerved in the Houle, that the nation 


would be diſgraced, ſhould one of the parricides be ſuf- 


fered to live in the kingdom. An addreſs was immedi Þ 


ately preſented to the King, deſiring a proclamation might 


be iſſued, promiſing a reward for apprehendipg General 8 
Ludlow. This was accordingly publiſhed ; but not before 


he had landed in Holland, from whence he returned to 
Ve vay in Swiſſerland, where he wrote the memoirs of his 

life, and died after an exile of thirty years. 
§ XX. While King William fluctuated between two 
parties in England, his intereſt in Scotland had well nigh 
given way to a coalition between the original Jacobites 
and Montgomery's party of diſcontented preſbyterians. 
Colonel Cannon, who ſucceeded the Viſcount Dundee in 
command, after having made ſeveral unſucceſsfut efforts 
in favour of the late King's intereſt, retired into Ireland; 
and the. Higlanders choſe Sir Hugh Cameron for their 
leader. Under him they renewed their incurſions with 
the better proſpect of ſucceſs, as ſeveral regiments of the 
regular . had been ſent to re- enforce the army of 
Schomberg. 
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3 3 munition, together with ſome officers, amongſt whom 
Colonel Buchan, appointed to act as their chief com- 
3 ander. This officer, at the head of fifteen hundred men, 


IT other malcontents: but he was ſurpriſed and routed 
ir Thomas Livingſtone, while Major Ferguſon de- 
ph a the places they poſſeſſed in the Ifle of Mull; fo 
t the Highlanders were obliged to retire, and caveat 
Eunſelves among their hills and faſtneſſes. The friends 


5 8 reſt was much ſtronger than it appeared to be upon trial, 
They took the oaths without heſitation, and hoped by the 
Etance of their new allies, to embroil the government in 
h a manner that the majority of the people would de- 
re for a reſtoration. But the views of theſe new 
Wnented parties were altogether incompatible ; and their 
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Quraged : ſome individuals retracted, rather than fall 
Weh a ſinking cauſe; and mutual jealouſies began to 


| „ concealed their negociations: in a word, they 
wo BY if ruſted, and hated one another with the moſt impla- 
eabl: reſentment. _ 
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la d. Montgomery, terrified at their defection, went 
Pately to London, after he had hinted ſomething of the 
pt to Melvil, and ſollicited a paſs from the Queen, 
Mich was refuſed. Annandale, having received infor- 


ib the negociation, threw himſelf upon the Queen's mercy, 


oe covered all he: knew of the conſpiracy. As he had 


anced into the ſhire of Murray, in hope of being joined 


- James, deſpairing of doing any thing effectual for his 
vice in the field, converted all their attention to the 
Ipceedings in parliament, where they imagined their in- 


Wnciples diametrically oppoſite. Notwithſtanding their 
currence in parliament, the Earl of Melvil procured a 
ball majority. The oppoſition was immediately diſ- 


rail. The leaders of the coalition treated ſeparately | 
hn King James; made inconſiſtent demands; recipro- 


XXI. The Earls of Argyle, Annandale, and Braida. 
n withdrew from their councils, and repaired to Eng- 


m ation that Montgomery had diſcloſed all the particulars 


75 


het 3 James afliſted them with clothes, arms, and C H Ap. 


1689. 
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hs % K not treated with any of the malcontents in Englan : 
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3 they remained ſecure from his evidence; but, he inform g \ ling 1 

1689. againſt Nevil Payne, who had been ſent down as tha | heir h: 

agent to Scotland, where he now reſided. He was imm F Lone 

diately apprehended by the council of that kingdom, ii Cconſic 

conſequence of a letter from the Earl of Nottingham 37 wer 

and twice put to the torture, which he reſolutely baff dreſs 

without diſcovering his employers. Montgomery ill Verther 
abſconded in London, ſolliciting a pardon; but, findinf Wty, t 

he could not obtain it, except on condition of making 5 Pifled f 

full diſcovery, he abandoned his country, and choſe tod Pet on 

in exile, rather than betray his confederates. This di r thei 

union of the conſpirators, and diſcovery of the plot, lt 1 at fac 

the Earl of Melvil in poſſeſſion of a greater. majority b e late 

though even this he was fain to ſecure by overftrainn Wok to 

his inſtructions in the articles of patronage, and the 1 Per, 1 

premacy of the crown, which he yielded up to the fury dſMms fo! 

the fanatick preſbyterians, contrary to the intention Were w 

King William. In lieu of theſe, however, they aue : peace 

him with the tax of chimney or hearth-money; as we Purchaf 

as with a teſt to be impoſed upon all perſons in office an eine 8 

_ parliament, declaring William and Mary their law Wave thi 

fovereigns, and renouncing the pretended title of KinſWntion o 

James. All the laws in favour of epiſcopacy weren Frould n 

pealed. Threeſcore of the preſbyterian miniſters, wit ſhe pre 

had been ejected at the Reſtoration, were ſtill alive; e fur 

theſe the parliament declared the only ſound part of tl medi; 

church, The government of it was lodged in the to tl 

hands; and they were empowered to admit ſuch as tie e migh 

ſhould think proper, to their aſſiſtance. A few furio! bl his ſi 

fanaticks being thus aſſociated, proceeded with ungoverWilurba 

able violence to perſecute the epiſcopal party, exercilit affect 

the very ſame tyranny againſt which they themſelves lied 

ſo loudly exclaimed. Peotlan 

An. 1690. 5 XXII. While the preſbyterian wt thus ti niſhone 

e win in Scotland, the two parties that divided En he adm 


lin! wo 


xhort e 


land employed their whole influence and attention 
managing the elections for a new parliament 3 and tl 


Tork 
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4 Lites obtained the victory. The King ſeemed gradually C 1 & P. 
F ling into the arms of this party. They complained of RS + HIP 
Peir having been totally excluded from the Lieutenancy 1690. 
London at the King's acceſſion to the crown; and now 
conſiderable number of the moſt violent Tories in the 
y vere admitted into the commiſſion by the intereſt and 
areſs of the Biſhop of London, the Marquis of Caer- 
Warthen, and the Earl of Nottingham. Jo gratify that 
Wrty, the Earls of Monmouth and Warrington were dif- 
iſſed from their employments: nay, whenthe parliament 
et on the twentieth day of March, the Commons choſe 
ar their Speaker Sir John Trevor, a violent partiſan of Rurget. 
| 1 Bat faction, who had been created Maſter of the Rolls by Belcarres» 
L e late King. He was a bold, artful man, and under- — 
Polk to procure a majority to be at the devotion of the Ralph. 
Pert, provided he ſhould be ſupplied with the neceſſary 
ums for the purpoſes of corruption. William, finding 
on Here was no other way of maintaining his adminiſtration 
peace, thought proper to countenance the practice of 
Te votes, and appointed Trevor firſt commiſſioner 
e an 4 the great ſeal, In his ſpeech to thenew parliament, he 
Rave them to underſtand, that he ſtill perſiſted in his refo- 
| "i of going in perſon to Ireland. He defired they 
-e rFould make a ſettlement of the revenue, or eſtabliſh it for 
e preſent, as a fund of credit, upon which the neceſ- 

Gary ſums for the ſervice of the government might be 5 
nmediately advanced: he fignified his intention of ſend- 
gto them an act of grace, with a few exceptions, that 
e might manifeſt his readineſs to extend his protection to 
rio! bis ſubjects, and leave no colour of excuſe for raiſing 
,ver{Wiſturbances in his abſence, as he knew how buſy ſome 
-ciinWW-affeQed men were in their endeavours to alter the eſta- 
es baWliſhed government: he recommended an union with 
cotland, the parliament of which had appointed com- 
us ti niſnoners for that purpoſe : he told them he ſhould leave 
he adminiſtration in the hands of the. Queen, and deſired 
tion hey would prepare an act to confirm her authority: he 
nd i rhorted them to diſpatch the buſineſs for which they 
Toft : Were 
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B 0.0 K were aflembled, to avoid debates, and expreſſed his hy 1 
hy that they ſhould ſoon meet again, to finiſh what mig J 


mouth, Delamere, and Oxford. The whole intereſt d 
the court was thrown into the ſcale with this bill, befor] 
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now left imperfect. 4 
$ XXIII. The Commons, in compliance with his | 
queſt, voted a ſupply of twelve hundred thouſand count 5 Who ch 
one million of that ſum to be raiſed by a clauſe of crediſ E WW was 1 
in the revenue-bills ; but he could not prevail upon then Jon wa 
to ſettle the revenue for life. They granted, Dove Per bay 
the hereditary exciſe for that term, but the cuſtoms fu ere tl 
four years only. They conſidered this ſhort term as theſe Pat P. 
beſt ſecurity the kingdom could have for frequent para Fee 
ments; though this precaution was not at all agreeable 1 heed ; 
their ſovereign, A poll-bill was likewiſe paſſed ; otheÞ* ollecti 
ſupplies were granted, and both parties ſeemed to cou Parlian 
his Majeſty, by advancing money on thoſe funds of credi truck 
The Whigs, however, had another battery in reſerv further 
They produced, in the Upper Houſe, a bill for rec ent. 


nizing their Majeſties as the rightful and lawful ſovereign People 


of theſe realms, and for declaring all the acts of the h b ut th 
parliament to be good and valid. The Tories were nau fes 


reduced to a very perplexed ſituation. They could nuf the 
oppoſe the bill without hazarding the intereſt they had i f FX 
lately acquired, nor affent to it without folemnly | he " 
nouncing their former arguments and diſtinctions. Tha ects in 


made no great objections to the firſt part, and even pri- - . 
poſed to enact, That thoſe ſhould be deemed good lan his tc 


for the time to come: but they refuſed to declare then Seat 


valid for that which was paſt. After a long debate, tht ef the 


bill was committed; yet the Whigs loſt their majority d Auced 


the report: nevertheleſs, the bill was recovered, ul eme. 


paſſed with ſome alteration in the words, in confequenc E epreſ 
of a nervous, ſpirited proteſt, ſigned Bolton, Macclesffelh me N 
Stamford, Newport, Bedford, Herbert, Suffolk, Mo- 3 
E E; ( 
made 
Wcarrie, 


WW hi g 
the pr 


it would preponderate againſt the Tories, the chiefs d 
whom, with the Earl of Nottingham at their head, pro 
teſted in their turn. The ſame party in the Houſed 

Common 
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1 L Wommons were determined upon a vigorous oppoſition; CHAP. 
4 nd in the mean time ſome trifling objections were made, 4 
at it might be committed for amendment; but their 1690. 
2 leſign was prematurely diſcovered by one of their faction, 

4 Who chanced to queſtion the legality of the convention, as 
vas not ſummoned by the King's writ. This inſinua- 
3 Won was anſwered by Somers, the Solicitor-General, who 
Edbſcrved, that if it was not a legal parliament, they who 
Pere then met, and who had taken the oaths enacted by 
iat parliament, were guilty of high-treaſon : the laws 
eepealed by it were ftill in force: it was their duty, there- 
Fore, to return to King James; and all concerned in 
Follecting and paying the money levied by the acts of that 

wh Parliament were highly criminal. The Tories were fo 

n truck with theſe arguments, that the bill paſſed without 

rr Further oppoſition, and immediately received the royal 

mM flent. Thus the ſettlement was confirmed by thoſe very 

jon people who had fo loudly exclaimed againſt it as illegal: 

u but the Whigs, with all their management, would not 

naß have gained their point , had not the court been intereſted 

nal in the diſpute. 

a $ XXIV. There was 1 violent 8958 detween 
the two parties, on the import of a bill requiring all ſub- 

Che zects in office to abjure King James, on pain of impriſon- 

ow ment. Though the clergy were at firſt, exempted from 
Labs teſt, the main body of the Tories oppoſed it with 

ben sreat vehemence; while the Whigs, under countenance 
„th of the miniſtry, ſupported it with equal vigour. It pro- 
y ol Auced long and violent debates; and the two factions 

an ſeemed pretty equally balanced. At length, the Tories 
jene epreſented to the King, that a great deal of precious 
gels time would be loſt in fruitleſs altercation : that thoſe _ 
Von declared againſt the bill would grow ſullen and intra 
e offi e, ſo as to oppoſe every other motion that might be 
of made for the King's ſervice: that, in caſe of its bei g | 
c offi carried, his Majeſty muſt fall again into the hands of the 

pro Whigs, who would renew their former practices againſt 
iſe oi the prerogative; and many individuals, who were now 
mos either 
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BOOK either well affected to him, or at leaſt neutral, would b 


debate, and proceed to matters that were more prefling 
and the Earl of Shrewſbury, who had intereſted him 
warmly in behalf of the bill, reſented it ſo deeply, that vi 


Dr. Tillotſon and others, who were ſuppoſed to hae, 
credit with the Earl, to diſſuade him from quitting ho 
employment: but, he continued deaf to all their 1. 
of his Majeſty, who preſſed him to keep the ſeals untilh S | 


managed in the Houſe of Lords, upon the bill of abi 
ration, or rather an oath of ſpecial fidelity to William, u 


| Earl of Sunderland; John, Earl of ielfort; Roger, Earl of Caſtlemiin WR 


eis Withers, Sir Edward Lutwych, Sir Thomas Jenner, Sir Nicholas hu. * 
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come Jacobites from reſentment. 'Theſe ſuggeſtions hal 2 | 
ſuch weight with King William, that he ſent an int. 
mation to the Commons, defiring they would drop ti: 


The Whigs in general were diſguſted at this interpoſitio;, 


inſiſted on reſigning his office of Secretary of State. The ; 
King, who revered his talents and integrity, employ 


monſtrances, and would not even comply with the requeſ 


ſhould return from Ireland. Long debates were likewik|Þ* 


oppoſition to James. The Tories profeſſed themſcha 
willing to enter into a negative engagement againſt te 
late King and his adherents : but they oppoſed the ca“ 
of abjuration with all their might; and the Houſe was vÞ 8 
equally divided that neither ſide was willing to hazard? 
deciſion : ſo that all the fruit of their debates was a pro © 
longation of the ſeſſion. . 

& XXV. An act was prepared for 3 the Queen 
with the adminiſtration during the King's abſence ; 220 had 


ther for reverſingthejudgment on a 2uo Warrants again, for t 


the city of London, and reſtoring it to its ancient right! Auar 
and privileges; and at length, the bill of indemnity ſo ca- publi 


dially recommended by the King paſſed both Houſes ting 
On the war day of "Mays the King cloſed th FE 


ſeſſion 


che following perſons were excepted from the benefit of this 4% } a 
William, Marquis of Powis ; Theophilus, Earl of Huntingdon ; Rove BW 


Nathaniel, Lord-Biſhop of Durham; Thomas, Lord. Biſhop of St. Davids 6 4 olone 
Henry, 7 Dover; Lord Thomas Howard, Sir Edward Hales, Sir Fur C 
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them a punctual diſcharge of their duties in their reſpec- 


© | tive counties, that the peace of the nation might not be 


interrupted in his abſence. The Houſes were adjourned 


2 ? | to the ſeventh day of July ; when the parliament was pro - 
rogued and adjourned ſucceſſively. As a further ſecurity 
bor the peace of the kingdom, the deputy- lieutenants were 
authoriſed to raiſe the militia in caſe of neceſſity. All 
papiſts were prohibited to ſtir above five miles from their 


reſpeCtive places of abode: a proclamation was publiſhed 


for apprehending certain diſaffected perſons : Sir John 
Cochran and Ferguſon were actually arreſted, on ſuſpicion 
of treaſonable practices. On the fourth day of June the 
King ſet out for Ireland, attended by Prince George of 
Denmark, the Duke of Ormond, the Earls of Oxford, 

Scarborough, Mancheſter, and many other perſons of 
u diſtinCtian : on the fourteenth day of the month he landed 
"Wat Carrickfergus, from whence he immediately proceeded 
to Belfaſt, where he was met by the Duke of Schomberg, 
the Prince of Wirtemberg, Major-General Kirke, and 
other officers. By this time, Col. Wolſey, at the head 
{of a thouſand men, had defeated a ſtrong detachment of 

the enemy near Belturbat: Sir John Lanier had taken 

Bedloe-caſtle; and that of Charlemont, a ſtrong poſt of 
great importance, together with Balingargy, near Cavan, 
had been reduced. King William having repoſed himſelf 
for two or three days at Belfaſt, viſited the Duke's head- 
quarters at Liſburne: then advancing to Hillſborough, 
publiſhed an order againſt preſſing horſes, and commit- 
ting violence on the country people. When ſome of his 
general officers propoſed cautious meaſures, he declared 


he did not come to Ireland to let the graſs grow under his 


5 NE Sir William Hott, Sir Richard Holloway, Sir Richard Heath, Sir 


oger L'Eflrange, William Molineux, Thomas Tyndeſle y, Colonel Towaly, 


Fran Folonel Lundy, Robert Brent, Edward Morgan, Philip Burton, Richard 
48 But- 5 4 
kg 


raham, Edward Petre, Obadiah Walker, Matthew * and George 


ord r deceaſed. 
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2 leſſion with a ſhort ſpeech, in which he thanked them C HA P. 
for the ſupplies they had granted; and recommended t. 
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feet. He ordered the army to encamp and be reviewed . 

at Loughbrilland, where he found it amount to fix-and- enem) 
thirty thouſand effective men well appointed. Then he n man 
marched to Dundalk; and afterwards advanced to Ar- et re 
dee, which the enemy had juſt abandoned. nould 
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$ XXVI. King James truſted ſo much to the diſputes | 5 nd p. 


in the Engliſh parliament, that he did not believe his ſon- 
in- law would be able to quit that kingdom; and William 
had been ſix days in Ireland before he received intimation 
of his arrival. This was no ſooner known, than he left 
Dublin under the guard of the militia commanded by 
Luttrell, and with a re-enforcement of ſix-thouſand in- 
fantry, which he had lately received from France, joined 
the reſt of his forces, which now almoſt equalled Wil 
liam's army in number, excluſive of about fifteen thou- 
ſand men who remained in different garriſons. He occu- 
pied a very advantageous poſt on the bank of the Boyne, 
and, contrary to the advice of his general officers, reſolved 
to ſtand battle. They propoſed to ſtrengthen their garri- 


| ſons, and retire to the Shannon, to wait the effect of the 


. which 
Fonfuf 
beiving 
; ; oken | 
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operations at ſea. Louis had promiſed to equip a powerful Þ'Wtion t 
armament againft the Engliſh fleet, and ſend over a great firſt 
number of ſmall frigates to deſtroy William's tranſports, #1 ſined, 


as ſoon as their convoy ſhould be returned to England. i Pt ſho 
The execution of this ſcheme was not at all difficult, and Me pot 


muſt have proved fatal to the Engliſh army; for their I e acti 
ſtores and ammunition were ſtill on board; the ſhips ing re 
ſailed along the coaſt as the troops advanced in their 5 ning 
march; and there was not one ſecure harbour into which Hg of 
they could retire on any emergency. James, however, Wl Puld x 
was bent upon hazarding an engagement; and expreſſed 1 puld f 
uncommon confidence and alacrity. Beſides the river, a. tain f 
which was deep, his front was ſecured by a moraſs and Ss f e Dul 
a rifing ground: fo that the Engliſh army could not at- Wtch ( 
tack him without manifeſt diſadvantage. - | f tle be 
XXVII. King William marched up to the oppoſite | ” onter 
bank of the river, and, as he reconnoitred their ſituation, = th 
Was expoſed to the fire of ſome field-pieces, which the liam 
on enemy Ned tc 
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enemy purpoſely planted againſt his perſon. They killed 
man and two horſes cloſe by him; and the ſecond bul- 
| b et rebounding from the earth, grazed upon his right 
oulder, ſo as to carry off part of his clothes and ſkin, 
5 End produce a conſiderable contuſion. This accident, 
rhich he bore without the leaſt emotion, created ſome 
Fonfuſion among his attendants, which the enemy per- 
eiving, concluded he was killed, and ſhouted aloud in 
ken of their joy. Their whole camp reſounded with 
Icclamation; and ſeveral ſquadrons of their horſe were 
 FTrawn down towards the river, as if they had intended to 


„ he people were encouraged to celebrate the event with 
d nfires and illuminations. William rode along the line 
j- ſhew himſelf to the army after this narrow eſcape. At 
ae aht he called a council of war; and declared his reſo- 
ul tion to attack the enemy in the morning. Schomberg 


at at firſt oppoſed this deſign : but finding the King deter- 
„ned, he adviſed that a ſtrong detachment of horſe and 


| Wot ſhould that night paſs the Boyne at Slane-bridge, and 
e poſt between the enemy and the paſs of Duleck, that 
e action might be the more decifive. This counſel 
is Wing rejected, the King determined, that, early in the 


1 Þuld force their paſſage at Old- bridge, and the left at 
anc Duke, perceiving his advice was not reliſhed by the 
Un tle being brought to him, he received it with an air of 
Ci Content, ſaying, it was the firſt that had ever been ſent 


* in that manner. The proper diſpoſitions being made, 


Mred to his tent, after having given orders for the ſoldiers 
F G 2 to 


Baſs it immediately, and attack the Engliſh army. The 
. © Eport was inſtantly communicated from place to place, 
til it reached Dublin; from thence it was conveyed to 
Faris, where, contrary to the cuſtom of the French court, 


at Lieutenant-General Douglas, with the right 
$1 ng of infantry, and young Schomberg, with the horſe, 
£ puld paſs at Slane- bridge, while the main body of foot 


f * fords between the enemy's camp and Drogheda. 


« liam rode quitethro” the army by torch-light, and then 


CHAP. 
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; N "ny Generals, retired to his tent, where the order of 
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P O p K to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the enemy by wearing 1 nfc 
green boughs in their hats during the action. ch: 
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D ouglas, with young Schomberg, the Earlof Portland, and 
Auverquerque, marched towardsSlane-bridge, and paſſe! : 


with a moraſs in their front; ſo that Douglas was oblige 


ing the aſſault, faced about, and retreated towards Dule« 


berg fell in among their rear, and did confiderable ex: 
cution. King James, however, ſoon re-enforced his ki 


behind ſome little hillocks, to attack thoſe that wh 


3 1 eac 
c G 
5 heft 
the river with very little oppoſition. When they reachei¶ ¶ſuſta 
the farther bank, they perceived the enemy drawn up i hic 
two lines, to a conſiderable. number of horſe and foot now 

and: 
to wait for a e ee This being arrived, th ſever 
infantry were led on to the charge through the moraßſ being 
while Count Schomberg rode round it with his cava fire u 
to attack the enemy in flank, The Iriſh, inſtead of vu Duke 
he f 
Engli 
and d 
Wand r 
wing from the centre; and the Count was in his tun They 


obliged to ſend for aſſiſtance. At this juncture, Kiny F Willig 


$ XXVIII. At fix o'clock in the morning, Genera 


with ſome precipitation; yet not ſo faſt, but that Schon 


William's main-body, conſiſting of the Dutch-guards, HM the D 
French regiments, and ſome battalions of Engliſh, paſa attack 
the river, which was waiſt high, under a general diſchag panick 

of artillery. King James had imprudently removed i and th 
cannon from the other ſide; but he had poſted a ſtruſ There 
body of muſqueteers along the bank, behind hedge and D 
houſes, and ſome works raiſed for the occaſion. The recoile 
poured in a cloſe fire upon the Engliſh troops before 40 8 ving v 
reached the ſhore; but it produced very little effect: ti dragoo 
the Iriſh gave way; and ſome battalions landed with Leviſoi 
further oppoſition. Yet, before they could form, they wel ; che def 
charges with great impetuoſity by a ſquadron of the e they d 
my's horſe; and 4 conſiderable body of their cavalry checke. 
foot, commanded by General Hamilton, advanced f had no- 


the ene 
; ral Hay 
during 
; an incic 


| they m 


landed, as well as to prevent the reſt from reaching t 
ſhore. His infantry turned their backs and fled i 
mediately; but, the horſe charged with incredible! 


both upon the Ban and in che river, ſo as to put 
unfori* 
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Head of the French proteſtants, and pointing to the enemy, 
Wk Gentlemen(faid he) thoſe are your perſecutors ;” with 
theſe words he advanced to the attack, where he himſelf 
ſuſtained a violent onſet from a party of the Iriſh horſe, 


which had broke through one of the regiments, and were 


and allowed to gallop up to the Duke, who received two 
4 evere wounds in the head: but the French regiments 
being now ſenſible of their miſtake, raſhly threw in their 
un fire upon the Iriſh while they were engaged with the 


ne fate of this general had well nigh proved fatal to the 
3 Engliſh army, which was immediately involved in tumult 
and diſorder; while the infantry of King James rallied, 
and returned to their poſts with the face of reſolution. 


7 the Daniſh, Dutch, and Inniſkillin horſe, advanced to 


WT panick at his appearance, that they made a ſudden halt, 
and then facing about, retreated to the village of Dunore. 
W There they made ſuch a vigorous ſtand, that the Dutch 
and Daniſh horſe, though headed by the King in perſon, 


ving would have been routed, had not a detachment of 
Leviſon, diſmounted, and lined the hedges on each fide of 
they did ſuch execution upon the purſuers, as ſoon 


checked their ardour. The horſe, which were broken, 
had now time to rally, and, returning to the charge, drove 


during the whole engagement, was wounded and taken 
an incident which diſcouraged them to ſuch a degree, that 
they made no further efforts to retrieve the advantage they 


ig 


now on their return. They were miſtaken for Engliſh, 


Pauke; and, inſtead of faving, ſhot him dead upon the ſpot. 


They were juſt ready to fall upon the centre, when King 
William having paſſed with the left wing, compoſed of 


E attack them on the right. They were ſtruck with ſuch a a 


5 recoiled; even the Inniſkilliners gave way; and the whole 
N dragoons, belonging to the regiments of Cunningham and 


4 the defile through which the fugitives were driven. There 


| the enemy before them in their turn. In this action Gene- 
l ral Hamilton, who had been the life and ſoul of the Iriſh 


G 3 bad 


; ; unformed regiments in confuſion. Then the Duke of C oo AP. 
Schomberg paſling the river in perſon, put himſelf at the wah 
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BOOK had loſt. He was immediately brought to the King, a | [ 


J. 
1690. 


reſiſtance? and he replied, © Upon my honour, I believe 


notice of his having acted contrary to his 1 


The Iriſh now abandoned the field with precipitation; 
but the French and Swiſs troops, that acted as their 


pidity and perſeverance. 


purſue the enemy the carnage was not great. The Iriſh 
loſt fifteen hundred men, and the Engliſh about one third 
of that number; though the victory was dearly purchaſed, 
_ conſidering the death of the gallant Duke of Schombeny 
rivalled the beſt generals of the time in military reputation. 


his mother was an Engliſh woman, daughter of Lord 
ſoldier of fortune, and ſerved ſucceſſively in the armies of 
grandee in Portugal, generaliſſimo in Pruſſia, and duke 


trating, reſolute, and ſagacious; nor was his probity 


to the brave Caillemote, who had followed the Dukes 


aſked him if he thought the Iriſh would make any further 


they will; for they have {till a good body of horſe entire.” 
William, eying him with a look of diſdain, ; ft 
© Your honour! your honour !” but took no other 


when he was permitted to go to Ireland, on promiſe of 
perſuading Tyrconnel to ſubmit to the new government, 
auxiliaries, under Lauzun, retreated in good order, after 


having maintained the battle for ſome time with intre- 


$ XXIX. As King William did not think proper to 


who fell in the eighty-ſecond year of his age, after having 
He was deſcended of a noble family in the Palatinate, and 


Dudley. Being obliged to leave his country on account 
of the troubles by which it was agitated, he commenced a 


Holland, England, France, Portugal, and Brandenburgh, 
He attained to the dignities of mareſchal in France, 


in England. He profeſſed the proteſtant religion; was 
courteous and humble in his deportment; cool, pene- 


inferior to his courage. This battle likewiſe proved fatal 


fortunes, and commanded one of the proteſtant regiments. 
After having received a mortal wound, he was carried 


back throu gh the river by four ſoldiers, and though almoſ 
in the agonies of death, he with a chearful countenance 
encouraged 
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a i 3 encouraged thoſe who were croſſing to do their duty, CH AP. 


" exclaiming, © 4 la gloire, mes enfant; à la glire! To — ER 2 

a 3 glory, my lads; to glory!“ The third remarkable perſon 1695. 

vdo loſt his life on this occaſion, was Walker the clergy- 

0 Bl man, who had ſo valiantly defended Londonderry againſt 

er the whole army of King James. He had been very gra- 

t ¶ ciouſly received by King William, who gratified him with 

of WY. reward of five thouſand pounds, and a promiſe of further 

Ez favour ; but, his military genius ſtill predominating, he 

attended his royal patron in this battle, and, being ſhot 

rin the belly, died in a few minutes. The perſons of 

er diſtinction who fell on the other fide were the Lords 

e. Dongan and Carlingford, Sir Neile O Neile, and the 
Marquis of Hocquincourt. James himſelf ſtood aloof 

to Wl during the action, on the hill of Dunmore, ſurrounded 

{1 : J with ſome ſquadrons of horſe ; and ſeeing victory declare 

d q againſt him, retired to Dublin, without having made the 

d, 25 leaſt effort to re- aſſemble his broken forces. Had he 

5 poſſeſſed either ſpirit or conduct, his army might have 

ng been rallied, and re-enforced from his garriſons, ſo as to 

Ne - be in a condition to keep the field, and even act upon the 

nd El offenſive ; for his loſs was inconſiderable, and the victor 

rd | A did not attempt to moleſt his troops in their retreat—an 


nt WT omiſſion which has been charged upon him as a flagrant 


— 
HI 


q 0 this engagement, William's perſonal courage was much 
more conſpicuous than his military ſkill. 


Z than he aſſembled the magiſtrates and council of the city, 


e- victor. He complained of the cowardice of the Iriſh ; 
tf WT fignified his reſolution of leaving the kingdom imme- 


diately; forbad them, on their allegiance, to burn or 


$ Tyrconnel, and the Marquis of Powis. He ordered all 


E inſtance of miſconduct. Indeed, through the whole of 


XXX. King James no ſooner arrived at Dublin, 


and in a ſhort ſpeech reſigned them to the fortune of the 


EZ plunder the city after his departure; and aſſured them, 
that, though he was obliged to yield to force, he would 
never ceaſe to labour for their deliverance. Next day he 
| {et out for Waterford, attended by the Duke of Berwick, 


G4 the 
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B — K thebridges to be broken down behind him, and embarked 


1690, 


of horſe, to take poſſeſſion. 
followed by the Dutch guards, who ſecured the caſtle. In 
a few days the King encamped at Finglas, in the neigh- 


in a veſſel which had been prepared for his reception. At 
ſea he fell in with the French ſquadron, commanded by 
the Sieur de Foran, who perſuaded him to go on board 
one of his frigates, which was a prime ſailor. In this he 
was ſafely conveyed to France, and returned to the place 
of his former reſidence at St. Germain's. He had no 
ſooner quittzed Dublin, than it was alſo abandoned by 
all the papiſts. 'The proteſtants immediately took pol- 
ſeſſion of the arms belonging to the militia, under the 


conduct of the Biſhops of Meath and Limerick. A com- 


mittee was formed to take charge of the adminiſtration 


and an account of theſe tranſactions was tranſmitted to 


King William, together with a petition, that he would 


| honour the city with his preſence. 


$ XXXI. On the morning after the battle of the Boyne, 


William ſent a detachment of horſe and foot, under the 
command of M. Mellionere, to Drogheda, the governor 
of which ſurrendered the place without oppoſition. The 
King, at the head of the army, began his march for 


Dublin, and halted the. firſt night at Bally-Breghan, 
where, having received advice of the enemy's retreat from 
the capital, he ſent the Duke of Ormond, with a body 
Theſe were immediately 


bourhood of Dublin, where he was viſited by the Biſhops 
of Meath and Limerick, at the head of the proteſtant 
clergy, whom he aſſured of his favour and protection. 


Then he publiſhed a declaration of pardon to all the 


common people who had ſerved againſt him, provided they 
{hould return to their dwellings, and ſurrender their arms 
by the firſt day of Auguſt. Thoſe that rented lands of 
Popiſh proprietors who had been concerned in the rebel- 
lion were required to retain their rents in their own hands, 


until they ſhould have notice from the commiſſioners of 


the revenue to whom they ſhould be paid. The deſperate 
leaders of the rebellion, wao had violated the laws of the 
| kingdom, 
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ected the pardon offered to them on the King's firſt pro- 


mation, were left to the event of war, unleſs by evident 


monſtrations of repentance they ſhould deſerve mercy, 
ich would never be refuſed to thoſe who were truely 


Mark at Waterford, returned to their troops, determined 


eans to ſupport their operations. 


gent, found herſelf ſurrounded with numberleſs cares 
d perplexities. Her council was pretty equally divided 
Ito Whigs and Tories, who did not always act with una- 
mity. She was diſtracted between her apprehenſions 
hr her father's ſafety and her huſband's life: ſhe was 
Preatened with an invaſion by the French from abroad, 


Prudence and fortitude. Advice being received that a fleet 
as ready to ſail from Breſt, Lord Torrington hoiſted his 


5 Plymouth, on the twentieth day of June, the Engliſh 
4 Ldmiral, re-enforced with a Dutch ſquadron, ſtood out 


Ne of Wight, ſhould they preſume to ſail up the channel: 


Pem in battle. Their fleet conſiſted of ſeventy-eight ſhips 


W-and-fifty ; 3 but he had received orders to hazard an 
Peagement, if he thought it might be done with any 
| ſroſpect of ſucceſs. After the hoſtile fleets had continued 

ſrc [* days 1 in ſight of each other, Lord Torrington bore 


down 


nitent. The next ſtep taken by King William was to 
ue a proclamation, reducing the braſs money to nearly 
W intrinfick value. In the mean time, the principal 
ncers in the army of James, after having ſeen him em- 


$ i proſecute the war as long as they could be ſupplied with | 


BS XXXII. During theſe tranſactions, the Queen, as 


d with an inſurrection by the Jacobites at home. Never- 
| tg ſhe diſguiſed her fears, and behaved with equal 


hg i in the Downs, and failed round to St. Helen's, in 
Eder to aſſemble ſuch a number of ſhips as would enable 
im to give them battle. The enemy being diſcovered 


tc ſea, with a view to intercept them at the back of the 


Wf war, and two-and-twenty fireſhips ; whereas, the com- 
- ſquadrons of England and Holland did not exceed 


By 
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fot that he thought himſelf ſtrong enough to cope with | 


gdom, called in the French, authoriſed the depreda- C n A 228 
; ic ns which had been committed upon proteſtants, and ; 


90 
B CORK down upon the enemy off Beachy-head, on the thirticÞ t 
yy Gay of June, at day-break. The Dutch ſquadron, whic|þ be 
compoſed the van, began the engagement about nine in 2 
the morning: in about half an hour the blue diviſion o 
the Engliſh werecloſeengaged with the rearof the French; N 
but the red, which formed the centre, under the command 

of Torrington in perſon, did not fill the line till ten! 
o'clock, ſo that the Dutch were almoſt ſurrounded by the 
enemy, and, though they fought with great valour, {| ddre 
ſtained conſiderable damage. At length, the Admirals | 
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_ diviſion drove between them and the French, and in that | 
ſituation the fleet anchored about five in the afternoon, ] ith I 
when the action was interrunted by a calm. The Dutd Pe" - 
had ſuffered ſo ſeverely, that Torrington thought it woul! ppolit 
be imprudent to renew the battle; he, therefore, weighe WY . 
the eaſtward. The next day the diſabled ſhips were de. : ; _ 
They were purſued as far as Rye: an Engliſh ſhip o Wl ag 
ſeventy guns being ſtranded near Winchelſea, was ſet on n 1 
Tower 
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anchor in the night, and with the tide of flood retired to 


ſtroyed, that they might not be retarded in their retreat 


fire, and deſerted, by the captain's command. A Dutch 


ſhip of ſixty-four guns met with the ſame accident, and 


ſome French frigates attempted to burn her; but the 
captain defended her fo vigoroufly that they were oblige 
to deſiſt, and he afterwards found means to carry her ſat 
to Holland. In tuis engagement the Engliſh loſt two 


ſhips, two ſea-captains, and about four hundred men; 
but the Dutch were more unfortunate. 


Six of their great 
ſhips were deſtroyed; Dick and Brackel, rear admiral 


were ſlain, together with a great number of inferior office! 


and ſeamen. Torrington retreated without further inter 
ruption into the mouth of the Thames, and, having taken 


precautions againſt any attempts of the enemy in thit 


quarter, returned to London, the inhabitants of whicl 
were overwhelmed with conſternation. | 

S XXXIII. The government was infected with the 
ſame panick. The miniſtry pretended to believe that the 


French acted in concert with the malcontents of the =__ 
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a nt inſurrections 8 parts of the kingdom had C H A F. 
N b n projected by t e Jacobites; and that there would be * 1 
n general revolt in Scotland. Theſe inſinuations were wo og | 
a colated by the court-agents, in order to juſtify, in the | 
h: inion of the publick, the meaſures that were deemed 


| r bople inflamed their averſion to nonjurors and Jacobites. 
acdreſſes were preſented to the Queen by the Corniſh 


a; t ners, by the lieutenancy of Middleſex, and by the 
W ſlayor, Aldermen, and Lieutenancy of London, filled 
on ich profeſſions of loyalty, and promiſes of ſupporting 
ch heir Majeſties, as their lawful ſovereigns, againſt all 


5 PS. 


al poſition. The Queen, at this criſis, exhibited remark- 
nei! Pie proofs of courage, activity, and diſcretion. She iſſued 


11 t proper orders and directions for putting the nation in a 
de. Pſture of defence, as well as for refitting and augmenting 


eat. Pe fleet: ſhe took meaſures for appeaſing the reſent- 
P of L 73 


m rl of Torrington for his behaviour in the late action. 


ach Ne was deprived of his command, and ſent priſoner to the 


an ſower: and commiſſioners were appointed, to examine 


% Peceſſary at this juncture ; and they produced the defired 
ct. The apprehenſions thus artfully raiſed among the 


ent of the States-General, who exclaimed againſt the 


the de particular circumſtances of his conduct. A camp was 


1901 brmed in the neighbourhood of Torbay, where the French 
(ak emed to threaten a deſcent. Their fleet, which lay at 
Oo pchor in the bay, cannonaded a ſmall village called 
By. I ngmouth. About a thouſand of their men landed 
ren LY ithout oppoſition, ſet fire to the place, and burned a few 
4b Waſting veſſels : then they re-embarked, and returned to 
ce; peſt, ſo vain of this atchievement, that they printed a 
nter: mpous account of their invaſion. Some of the Whig 
ule prtiſans publiſhed pamphlets, and diffuſed reports, im- 
that Lying, that the ſuſpended biſhops were concerned in the 


i pnſpiracy againſt the government; and theſe arts proved 
5 inflammatory among the common people, that the pre- 
\ tv: fes thought it neceſſary to print a paper, in which they 


at the Wcrted their innocence in the moſt ſolemn proteſtations. . 


.tion; 8: court ſeems to have ee no ſuſpicion againſt 
that N | | them, 
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30 K them, otherwiſe they would not have eſcaped impriſon. 


| | l — ment. The Queen iſſued a proclamation for apprehend. | 
W's 1690, Ing the Earls of Lichfield, Ayleſbury, and Caſtlemain, and « 
8 Viſcount Preſton; the Lords Montgomery and Bellaſs; ¶ breac 
Sir Edward Hales, Sir Robert Tharold, Sir Robert Hz that 
milton, Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe, Colonel Edward 8 fiege 
Sackville, and ſome other officers. Theſe were accuſel I four 
of having conſpired with other diſaffected perſonsto diſturh : his n 
and deſtroy the government, and of a deſign to concur ples. 
with her Majeſty's enemies in the intended invaſion. The that 
Earl of Torrington continued a priſoner in the Tower til Carlc 
next ſeſſion, when he was brought into the Houſe of hon « 
Commons, and made a ſpeech in his own defence. Hi 5 his 
caſe produced long debates in the Upper Houſe, wher Whi 
the form of his commitment was judged illegal: at length Kirk 
he was tried by a court-martial, appointed by the com- confi: 
miſſioners of the Admiralty, though not before an act had of mi 
_ Paſſed, declaring the power of a lord high-admiral veſtel cond! 
in thoſe commiffioners. The preſident of the court wa ſurre 
Sir Ralph Delaval, who had acted as vice-admiral of the the J 
blue in the engagement. The Earl was acquitted, but the þ 
the King diſmiſſed him from the ſervice; and the Dutch 92 
exclaimed againſt the partiality of his judges. at Ch 
$ XXXIV. William is ſaid to have intercepted all th confi 
papers of his father-in-law and Tyrconnel, and to have Wi ſuper 
learned from them, not only the deſign projected by the I PO. 
French to burn the Engliſh tranſports, but likewiſe the I nent 
undertaking of one Jones, who engaged to aſſaſſinate King Cition 
William. No ſuch attempt, however, was made, and, effect 
in all probabilty, the whole report was a fiction, calcu Wi prieſt 
lated to throw an odium on James's character. On tht fleet 
ninth day of July William detached General Doug! circul, 
with a conſiderable body of horſe and foot toward and e 
Athlone, while he himſelf, having left Trelawny to com Leturn 
mand at Dublin, advanced with the reſt of his army !! but rg 
Inchiquin, in his way to Kilkenny. Colonel Grace, te mes 
governor of Athlone for King James, being ſummoned! repair 


ſurrender, fired a piſtol at the trumpeter, ſaving, © The: A Ponec 
| | | 6«« art 


\ 
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Wc are my terms.” Then Douglas reſolved to undertake c pF AP. 
: : the fiege of the place, which was naturally very ſtrong, Bs 0 
in; Wand defended by a reſolute garriſon. An inconſiderable 1690. 
Wbreach was made, when Douglas, receiving intelligence 
chat Sarsfield was on dis march to the relief of the be- 
seged, abandoned the enterpriſe, after having loſt above 
four hundred men in the attempt. The King continued 
nis march to the weſtward; and, by dint of ſevere exam- 
7 ples, eſtabliſhed ſuch Ak Ya and diſcipline in his army, 
that the peaſants were ſecure from the leaſt violence. At 
Carlow he detached the Duke of Ormond to take poſſeſ- 
© fion of Kilkenny, where that nobleman regaled him in 
his own caſtle, which the enemy had left undamaged. 
While the army encamped at Carrick, Major-General 
Kirke was ſent to Waterford, the garriſon of which, 
conſiſting of two regiments, capitulated, upon condition. 
I of marching out with their arms and baggage, and being 
: conducted to Mallow. The fort of Duncannen was 
ſurrendered on the ſame terms. Here the Lord Dover and 
the Lord George Howard were admitted to the benefit of 
tbe King's mercy and protection. 
| $XXXV. On the firſt day of Auguſt, William being 
at Chapel-Izard, publiſhed a ſecond declaration of mercy, 
| confirming the former, and even extending it to perſons of 
| ſuperior rank and ſtation, whether natives or foreigners, 
provided they would, by the twenty-fifth day of the 
month, lay down their arms, and ſubmit to certain con- 
| ditions. This offer of indemnity produced very little 
effect; for the Iriſh were generally governed by their 
| prieſts, and the news of the victory which the French 
fleet had obtained over the Engliſh and Dutch was 
circulated with ſuch exaggerations as elevated their ſpirits, 
and effaced all thoughts of ſubmiſſion. The King had 
returned to Dublin, with a view to embark for England; 
but receiving notice that the deſigns of his domeſtick ene- 
mies were diſcovered and fruſtrated ; that the fleet was 
| Tepaired, and the French navy retired to Breſt, he poſt- 
poned his voyage, and reſolved to reduce Limerick, in 
which 
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B O q K which Monſieur Boiſſeleau commanded as governor, and 


the Duke of Berwick and Colonel Sarsfield acted as in- 
ferior officers. On the ninth day of Auguſt, the King 
having called in his detachments, and advanced into the 
neighbourhood of the place, ſummoned the commander 


to deliver the town; and Boiſſeleau anſwered, that he 


imagined the beſt way to gain the good opinion of the 
Prince of Orange would be a vigorous defence of the 
town which his Majeſty had committed to his charge. 


Before the place was fully inveſted, Colonel Sarsffeld, 


with a body of horſe and dragoons, paſſed the Shannon 
in the night, intercepted the King's train of artillery on 
its way to the camp, routed the troops that guarded it, 
diſabled the cannon, deſtroyed the carriages, waggons, 
and ammunition, . and returned in ſafety to Limerick. 
Notwithſtanding this diſaſter, the trenches were opened 


on the ſeventeenth day of the month, and a battery was 


raiſed with ſome cannon brought from Waterford. The 
ſiege was carried on with vigour, and the place defended 
with great reſolution. At length, the King ordered his 


troops to make a lodgement in the covered way or coun- 


terſcarp, which was accordingly aſſaulted with great fury: 


but the aſſailants met with ſuch a warm reception from 


the beſieged, that they were repulſed with the loſs of 


twelve hundred men, either killed on the ſpot or mortally | 


wounded. This diſappointment concurring. with the 
badneſs of the weather, which became rainy and unwhole- 
ſome, induced the King to renounce his undertaking, 
The heavy baggage and cannon. being ſent away, the 
army decamped, and marched towards Clonmel. William 
having conſtituted: the Lord Sidney and Thomas Co- 
ningſby lords juſtices of Ireland, and left the command 


of the army with Count Solmes, embarked at Duncannon 


with Prince George of Denmark, on the fifth of Septem- 
ber, and next day arrived in King-Road, near Briſtol, 


from whence he repaired to Windſor. 


$ XXXVI. About the latter end of this month the 


| Larl of Marlborough arrived in Ireland : with ſive thouſand 
Engliſh 
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to a ſcheme he had propoſed to King William. Having 
| $::nded his ſoldiers without much oppoſition in the neigh- 


under the Prince of Wirtemberg, between whom and the 


} place being inveſted, and the batteries raiſed, the be- 
fgegers proceeded with ſuch rapidity that a breach was 
Eon effected. Colonel Mackillicut, the governor, de- 
manded a parley, a and hoſt tages were exchanged; but he 
rejected the conditions that were offered, and hoſtilities 


5 ortally wounded in one of the attacks, and died regretted 


for a general affault, the beſieged thought proper to capi- 
? Itulate, and ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war. Be- 
des the Governor and Colonel Ricaut, the victor found 
the Earls of Clancarty and Tyrone among the individuals 
; f the garriſon. Wrlborouok having taken poſſeſſion of 


: End dragoons to 3 the town and forts of Kinſale, 
and next day advanced with the reſt of the forces. The 
old fort was immediately taken by aſſault; but Sir Edward 
Scot, who commanded the other, ſuſtained a regular 
Piege, until the breach was practicable, and then obtained. 
n honourable capitulation. Theſe maritime places being 
Feduced, all communication between France and the 


Pithout great difficulty. The Earl of Marlborough hav- 
be finiſned this expedition in thirty days, returned with 


his priſoners to England, where the fame of * explan 
ae greatly to his reputation. 


VII. During theſe tranſactions, Count. de 
Puzun, commander of the French auxiliaries in Ireland, 
b lay 


pourhood of Cork, he was joined by five thouſand men, 


Farl a diſpute aroſe about the command; but this was 
8 compromiſed by the interpoſition of La Mellionere. The 


Erccommenced with redoubled vigour. The Duke of 
5 Grafton, who ſerved on this Station as a volunteer, was 


: as a youth of promiſing talents. Preparations being made 


Cork, detached Brigadier Villiers with a body of horſe 


b Enemy, on this ſide of the iſland, was cut off, and the 
Writ were confined to Ulſter, where they could not ſubſiſt 
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Brngliſh troops, to attack Cork and Kinſale, in conjunc- C BA P. 
tion with a detachment from the great army, according 
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lay inactive in the neighbourhood of Galway, and tran; 


| 
mitted ſuch a lamentable account of his ſituation to tf 3 
court of France, that tranſports were ſent over, to brig pranc 
home the French forces. In theſe he embarked with h pland 
troops, and the command of the Iriſh forces devolved i ſerve 
the Duke of Berwick, though it was afterwards tra. fore t 
ferred to M. St. Ruth. Lauzun was diſgraced at Ve poufi 
failles for having deſerted thecauſebeforeit wasdeſperat.M# and n 
Tyrconnel, who accompanied him in his voyage, oli. $; 
cited the Fr ench court for a further ſupply of officers gener: 
arms, clothes, and ammunition for the Iriſh army, whit Charl. 


he ſaid would continue firm tothe intereſt of King Jane contri 
if thus ſupported. Mean while, they formed themſeli 
into ſeparate bodies of freebooters, and plundered the 
country, under the appellation of Rapparies; while th 
troops of King William either enjoyed their eaſe i 
quarters, or imitated the rapine of the enemy; ſo thi hardl 
between both, the poor people were miſerably harraſei night 
 $ XXXVUE. The affairs of the continent had not the F 
undergone any change of importance, except in i ber: 2 
conduct of the Duke of Savoy, who renounced his ne- leavin 
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trality, engaged in an alliance with the emperor , battle 
King of Spain; and, in a word, acceded to the grau and t! 
confederacy. He had no ſooner declared himſelf tu dearly 
Catinat, the French general, entered his territories, reſolu 
the head of eighteen thouſandmen, and defeated him ii with f 
pitched battle near Saluces, which immediately ſur the b: 
dered to the conqueror. Then he reduced SavillauWt « jv 
Villa Franca, with ſeveral other places, purſued ti ( ver 
Duke to Carignan, ſurpriſed Suza, and diſtributed bb exerte 
forces in winter-quarters, partly in Provence, and part rived 
in the duchy of Savoy, which St. Ruth had lately r. being 
| duced under the dominion of France. The Duke find thouſ 
himſelf diſappointed in the ſuccours he expected from i of Li 
Emperor and King of Spain, demanded aſſiſtance of ti burgh 
States-General and King William; to this laſt he ſent! and-fi 
ambaſſador, to congratulate him upon his acceſſion to t Gena 
throne of England. The confederates, in their gene to Lo 
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| ; fates under Prince Waldeck ſhould oppoſe the forces of 


rrance, commanded by the Duke of Luxembourg in 
Flanders; while the elector of Brandenburgh ſhould ob- 
F ſerve the Marquis de Boufflers on the Moſelle : but, be- 
7 fore the troops of Brandenburgh could be affembled, 
Boufflers encamped between the Sambre and the Meuſe, 
and maintained a free communication with Luxembourg. 
i. XXXIX. Prince Waldeck underſtanding that this 


? general intended to croſs the Sambre between Namur and 
EZ Charleroy, in order to lay the Spaniſh territories under 


contribution, decamped from the river Pieton, and de- 


3 tached the Count of Berlo, with a great body of horſe, 
to obſerve the motions of the enemy. He was encountered 


troops, though ſupported by twoother detachments, were 
bardly able to rejoin the main body, which continued all 


night in order of battle. Next day they were attacked by 
the French, who were greatly ſuperior to them in num- 


ber: after a very obſtinate engagement the allies gave way, 


battle. The enemy took about four thouſand priſoners, 
and the greateſt part of their artillery ; but the victory was 
dearly bought. The Dutch infantry fought with ſurpriſing 


| with ſurpriſe, that they had ſurpaſſed the Spaniſh foot at 
the battle of Rocroy. “ Prince Waldeck (ſaid he) ought 
« always to remember the French horſe; and I ſhall ne- 


exerted himſelf with ſuch aCtivity, that the French de- 


being re-enforced with the five Engliſh regiments, nine 
thouſand Hanoverians, ten thouſand from the biſhoprick 
of Liege and Holland, joined the Elector of Branden- 


Genap to Bois-Seigneur-Iſaac. They were now ſuperior 
to Luxembourg, who thought proper to fortify his camp, 
83 H that 


3 by the French army near Fleurus, and flain; and his 


leaving about five thouſand men dead upon the field of 
reſolution and ſucceſs. The Duke of Luxembourg owned, 


«ver forget the Dutch infantry.” The Dutch general 


rived very little advantage from their victory. The Prince 
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burgh : ſo that the confederate army amounted to five- : 
| and-fifty thouſand men, and they marched by the way of 
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that he might not be obliged to fight, except with cond. 
derable advantage. Nevertheleſs, Prince Waldeck would 
have attacked him in his entrenchments, had not he been 
prohibited from hazarding another engagement, by an 
expreſs order of the States-General; and, when this re- 
ſtriction was removed, the Elector would not venture a 

battle. 
$ XL. By this time the Emperor's fon Joſeph was wh 
the electoral college choſen King of the Romans; but his 
intereſt ſuſtained a rude ſhock in the death of the gallant 
Duke of Lorraine, who was ſuddenly ſeiſed with a quinſey, 
at a ſmall village near Lintz, and expired, not without 
ſuſpicion of having fallen a facrifice to the fears of the 
French King, againſt whom he had formerly declared 
war, as a ſovereign prince unjuſtly expelled from his ter- 
ritories. He poſſeſſed great military talents, and had 
threatened to enter Lorraine, at the head of forty thou- 
fand men, in the courſe of the enſuing ſummer. The 
court of France, alarmed at this declaration, is faid to have 
had recourſe to poiſon, for preventing the execution 
of the Duke's deſign. At his death the command of the 
Imperial army was conferred upon the Elector of Bavaria. 
This prince, having joined the Elector of Saxony, ad- 
vanced againſt the Dauphin, who had paſſed the Rhine 
at Fort Louis, with a conſiderable army, and intended to 
penetrate into Wirtemberg ; but the Duke of Bavaria 
checked his progreſs, and he acted on the defenſive du- 
ring the remaining part of the campaign. The Emperor 
was lefs fortunate in his efforts againſt the Turks, who 
rejected the conditions of peace he had offered, and took 
the field, under a new Viſir. In the month of Auguſt 
Count Tekelidefeatedabody of Imperialiſts near Cronſtadt, 
in Tranſylvania; then convokingtheſtatesof that province 
at Albajulia, he compelled them to elect him their ſove- 
reign ; but his reign was of ſhort duration. Prince Louis, 
of Baden, having taken the command of the Auſtrian 
army, detached four regiments into Belgrade, and ad- 
vanced againſt Tekeli, who retired into Valachia at his 
approach. Meanwhile, the Grand Viſir inveſted __ 
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| and carried on his attacks with ſurpriſing reſolution. At C H AP. 


length, a bomb falling upon a great tower, in which the 
powder magazine of the beſieged was contained, the place 
EZ blew up with a dreadful exploſion, Seventeen hundred 
EZ ſoldiers of the garriſon were deftroyed ; the walls and 
2 ramparts were overthrown ; the ditch was filled up, and 
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ſo large a breach was opened, that the Turks entered by 


ſquadrons and battalions, cutting in pieces all that fell in 
their way. The fire ſpread from magazine to magazine 
until eleven were deſtroyed; and, in the confuſion, the 
remaining part of the garriſon eſcaped to Peter waradin. 
By this time the Imperialiſts were in poſſeſſion of Tran- 


1 Tekeli undertook to attack the province on one ſide, 


& theſe laſt were totally diſperſed by Prince Louis, of Ba- 
den; but Prince Auguſtus, of Hanover, whom he had de- 
E tached againſt the Count, was ſlain in a narrow defile, and 


keli, however, did not improve this advantage. Being 
I retreat cut off by the ſnow, that frequently choaks up 
the paſſes of the mountains, he retreated again to Vala- 
chia, and Prince Louis returned to Vienna. 


§ XII. King William having publiſhed a proclamation, 


3 day of October, both Houſes met accordingly, and he 


N ſylvania, and cantoned at Cronſtadt and Claufinburgh. 


while a body of Turks ſhould invade it on the other: 


I his troops were obliged to retreat with precipitation. Te- 


appriſed of the fate of his allies, and afraid of ſeeing his 


requiring the attendance of the members on the ſecond. 


: opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech to the uſual purport. 

" I He mentioned what he had done towards the reduction 

. of Ireland; ; commended the bellaviour of the troops; 

0 told them the ſupplies were not equal to the neceſſary 

5 expenſe; repreſented the danger to which the nation 
vould be expoſed, unleſs the war ſhould be proſecuted 
8 F Vith vigour; conjured them to clear his revenue, which 
„vas mortgaged for the payment of ſome debts, and ena- 
" i de him to pay off the arrears of the army; aſſured them 


0 that the ſucceſs of the confederacy abroad would depend 
open the vigour and diſpatch of their proceedings; ex- 
4 H 2 "2... -prefled 
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preſſed his reſentment againſt thoſe who had been guilty 
of miſconduct in the management of the fleet; recom- 
mended unanimity and expedition; and declared, that 
whoever ſhould attempt to divert their attention from 
thoſe ſubjects of importance which he had propoſed, could 
neither be a friend to him, nor a well-wiſher to his coun- 
try. The late attempt upon the French upon the coaſt 
of England, the rumours of a conſpiracy by the Jacobites, 
the perſonal valour which William had diſplayed in Ire- 
land, and the pufillanimous behaviour of James, con- 
curred in warming the reſentment of the nation againſt 
the adherents of the late King, and in raiſing a tide of 
loyalty in favour of the new government. Both Hou- 
ſes preſented ſeparate addreſſes of congratulation to the 
King and Queen, upon his courage and conduct in the 
field, and her fortitude and ſagacity at the helm, in times 
of danger and diſquiet. The Commons, purſuant to 
an eſtimate laid before them of the next year's ex- 
penſes, voted a ſupply of four millions for the mainte- 
nance of the army and navy, and ſettled the Funds for that 
purpoſe. 

& XLII. They propoſed to raiſe one million by the ſale 
of forfeited eſtates in Ireland: they reſolved, that a bil 
ſhould be brought in for confiſcating thoſe eſtates, with 
a clauſe, empowering the King to beſtow a third part of 
them on thoſe who had ſerved in the war, as well as to 
grant ſuch articles and capitulations to thoſe who were in 
arms, as he ſhould think proper. This clauſe was reject 
ed; and a great number of petitions were offered againſt 
the bill, by creditors and heirs, who had continued 
faithful to the government. Theſe were ſuppoſed to have 
been ſuggeſted by the court, in order to retard the pro- 
greſs of the bill; for the eſtates had been already promiſed 
to the King's favourites: nevertheleſs the bill paſſed the 
Lower Houſe, and was ſent up to the Lords, among 
whom it was purpoſely delayed by the influence of the 
miniſtry, It was at this juncture that Lord Torrington 
was tried and acquitted, very much to the diſſatisfaction 

a of 
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of the King, who not only diſmiſſed him from the ſervice, CHAP. 


but even forbade him to appear in his preſence, When 
William came to the Houſe of Lords, to give the royal 
aſſent to a bill for doubling the Exciſe, he told the parlia- 
ment, that the poſture of affairs required his preſence at 


the Hague; that, therefore, they ought to loſe no time 
in perfecting ſuch other ſupplies as were ſtill neceſſary for 


the maintenance of the army and navy ; and he reminded 


them of making ſome proviſion for the expenſe of the 
civil government. Two bills were accordingly paſſed for 
granting to their Majeſties the duties on goods imported, 


for five years; and theſe, together with the mutiny-bill, 
received the royal aſſent: upon which occaſion the King 
obſerved, that if ſome annual proviſion could be made for 
augmenting the navy, it would greatly conduce to the 


honour and ſafety of the nation. In conſequence of this 


hint, they voted a conſiderable ſupply for building addi- 


tional ſhips of war“, and proceeded with ſuch alacrity 


and expedition, as even ſeemed to anticipate the King's 


deſires. This liberality and diſpatch were in a great mea- 
| ſure owing to the management of the Lord Godolphin, 


who was now placed at the head of the Treaſury, and Sir 
John Somers, the Solicitor-General. The place of ſecre- 


tary of ſtate, which had remained vacant fince the reſig- 
nation of the Earl of Shrewſbury, was now filled with 
Lord Sidney; and Sir Charles Porter was appointed one 


of the juſtices of Ireland, in the room of this nobleman. 


$ XLIII. Notwithſtanding the act for reverſing the 


proceedings againſt the city-charter, the Whigs had made 
ſhift to keep poſſeſſion of the magiſtracy : Pilkington con- 


tinued Mayor, and Robinſon retained the office of Cham- 
ä berlain. 


* This ſupply was raiſed by the additional duties on beer, ale, and other 
liquors. They alſo provided in the bill, that the impoſitions on wines, vine- 


gar, and tobacco, ſhould be made a fund of credit: That the ſurplus of the 


grants they had made, after the current ſervice was provided for, ſhould be 
applicable to the payment of the debts contracted by the war; and, That 


it ſhould be lawful for their Majeſties to make uſe of five hundred thouſand = 


pounds, out of the ſaid grants, on condition of that ſum's being repaid from 


the reyenue.— Ralph. 


1690. 
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diſtreſſed. 
tion, the Whigs had appeared to be the monied men, 
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B 0 OK berlain. The Tories of the city, preſuming upon their 


— late ſervices, preſented a petition to the Houſe of Com- 
1690. 


mons, complaining, That the intent of the late act of 
parliament, for reverſing the judgment on the Q⁴ ar. 
ranto, was fruſtrated by ſome doubtful expreſſion © ſo that 
the old-Aldermen elected by commiſſions under the late 
King's great ſeal ſtill acted by virtue of that authority: 
That Sir Thomas Pilkington was not duly returned as 
Mayor by the common-hall : and, That he and the 
Aldermen had impoſed Mr. Leonard Robinſon upon them 
as Chamberlain, though another perſon was duly elected 
into that office: That divers members of the common- 


council were illegally excluded, and others, duly elected, 


were refuted admittance. They ſpecified other grievances, 


and petitioned for relief. Pilkington and his aſſociates 


undertook to prove that thoſe allegations were either falſe 
or frivolous; and repreſented the petitition as a contri- 
vance of the Jacobites, to diſturb the peace of the city, 
that the ſupply might be retarded, and the government 
In the late panick which overſpread the na- 


and ſubſcribed largely for the ſecurity of the ſettlement 


they had made, while the Tories kept aloof with a ſuſ- 


picious caution. For this reaſon, the court now inter- 


poſed its influence in ſuch a manner, that little or no re- 


gard was paid to their remonſtrance. 


$ XLIV. The Marquis of Caermarthen, Lord-Preſi- 


dent, who was at the head of the Tory intereſt in the 


miniftry, and had acquired great credit with the King 
and Queen, now fell under the diſpleaſure of the oppo- 


ite faction; and they reſolved (if poſſible) to revive his 
old impeachment. The Earl of Shrewſbury, and thirteen 
Other leading men, had engaged in this deſign. A com- 


mittee of Lords was appointed to examine precedents, 
and enquire whether impeachments continued in ſlatu quo 


| from · parliament to parliament. Several ſuch precedents 
were reported; 


and violent debates enſued: but, the 


-Marquis eluded the vengeance of his enemies, in conſe- 
ä quence 
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accounts; and having choſen the commiſſioners from 
among their own members, ſent it up to the Houſe of 
There the Earl of Rocheſter moved, that they 
ſhould add ſome of their number to thoſe of the Com- 
mons: they accordingly choſe an equal number by ballot ; 
but Rocheſter himſelf being elected, refuſed to act: the 
others followed his example, and the bill paſſed without 
alteration. 
an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he thanked 
them for the repeated inſtances they had exhibited of their 


affection to his perſon and government. He told them it 


was high time for him to embark for Holland; recom- 
mended unanimity ; and aſſured them of his particular 
favour and protection. Then Lord Chief Baron Atkins 


ſignified his Majeſty's pleaſure, that the two Houſes 
ſhould adjourn themſelves to the N day of 


March“. 
$ XLV. William, having ſettled the affairs of the 


nation, ſet out for Margate on the ſixth day of January; 


but, the ſhip in which he propoſed to embark being de- 
tained by an eaſterly wind and hard froſt, he returned to 
Kenfington. On the ſixteenth, however, he embarked at 


Graveſend with a numerous retinue, and ſet fail for Hol- 
land, under convoy of twelve ſhips of war, commanded by 
Next day, being informed by a fiſner- 


man, that he was within a league and a half of Goree, 
he quitted the yatch, and went into an open boat, attended 
by the Duke of Ormond, the Earls of Devonſhire, Dorſet, 


Portland, and Monmouth, with Auverquerque, and Zuy- 


H 4 


* In this year the Engliſh planters repoſſeſſed themſelves of part of the 


leſtein. 


illand of St. N s, from which they had been driven by the French, 


On the fifth day of January, the King put 


103 


quence of the following queſtion, « Whether the Earls her 0 
7 of Saliſbury and Peterborough, who had been impeached Arn 
3 «in the former parliament, for being reconciled to the 
4 church of Rome, ſhall be diſcharged from their bail?“ 
Z The Houſe reſolved in the affirmative, and ſeveral lords 
entered a proteſt. The Commons having finiſhed a bill 
for appointing commiſſioners to take and ſtate the publick 


1690. 


Ann. 1691. 
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leſtein, Inſtead of landing immediately, they loſt fight 
of the fleet, and night coming on, were expoſed in very 
ſevere weather to the danger of the enemy and the ſea, 
which ran very high for eighteen hours, during which, 
the King and all his attendants were drenched with ſea- 
water. When the ſailors expreſſed their apprehenſions of 
periſhing, the King aſked if they were afraid to die in his 
company? At day-break, he landed on the Iſle of Gorce, 
| where he took ſome refreſhment in a fiſherman's hut; 
then he committed himſelf to the boat again, and was 
conveyed to the ſhore in the neighbourhood of Maeſland- 
fluys. A deputation of the States received him at 
Hounſlardyke : about ſix in the evening he arrived at the 
Hague, where he was immediately complimented by the 

States-General, the ſtates of Holland, the council of ſtate, 


the other colleges, : and the foreign miniſters. He after- 


wards, at the requeſt of the magiſtrates, made his publick 
entry with ſurpriſing magnificence; and the Dutch cele- 


brated his arrival with bonfires, illuminations, and other 
marks of tumultuous j Joy. He aſſiſted at their different 


aſſemblies; informed them of his ſucceſſes in England 
and tend ; and aſſured them of his conſtant zeal and 
affection for his native country. 


$ XLVI. At a ſolemn congrels of the 8 


princes, he repreſented, in a ſet ſpeech, the dangers to 
which they were expoſed from the power and ambition of 
France; and the neceſſity of acting with vigour and 
diſpatch. He declared he would ſpare neither his credit, 
forces, nor perſon, in concurring with their meaſures; 
and that in the ſpring he would come at the head of his 
troops to fulſil his engagements. They forthwith reſolved 
to employ two hundred and twenty-two thouſand men 
againſt France in the enſuing campaign. The proportions 
of the different princes and ſtates were regulated; and 
the King of England agreed to furniſh twenty thouſand. 
He ſupplied the Duke of Savoy fo liberally, that his af. 
fairs ſoon aflumed a more promiſing aſpect. The plan of 


operations was ſettled and they tranſacted their affairs 
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WILLIAM AND M A N. 
with ſuch harmony, that no diſpute interrupted their de- 
[4 Hiberatione. In the beginning of March, immediately 
after the congreſs broke up, the ſiege of Mons was under- 
taken by the French King in perſon, accompanied by the 
2 Dauphin, the Dukes of Orleans and Chartres. The 


garriſon conſiſted of about fix thouſand men, commanded 


dy the Prince of Bergue : but the beſiegers carried on 
their works with ſuch rapidity as they could not with- 


1 and, King William no ſooner underftood that the 


| place was inveſted, than he ordered Prince Waldeck to 
gaſſemble the army, determined to march againſt the enemy 
in perſon. Fifty thouſand men were ſoon collected at 
Halle, near Bruſſels: but, when he went thither, he found 


EtheSpaniards had neglected to provide carriages, and other | 


neceſſaries for the expedition. Mean while, the burghers 
pf Mons, ſeeing their town in danger of being utterly de- 
ſtroyed by the bombs and cannon of the enemy, preſſed 
he governor to capitulate, and even threatened to intro- 
guce the beſiegers: ſo that he was forced to comply, and 
pbtained very honourable conditions. William, being 


. England, and arrived at Whitehall on | the thirteenth 
1 of April“. 


* A few FR before his arrival, great part of the PEE of Whitehall was 
Prfomed by wes through the negligence of a female ſervant. 


CHAP. 


ppriſed of this event, returned to the Hague, embarked 
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others. & II. The King fills up the vacant bijhoprich, 
§ HI. Fairs of Scotland. & IV. Campaign in Planer, 
S V. Progreſs of the French in Piedmont. & VI. Electin 
of a new Pope. S VII. The Emperor's ſucceſs againſt th 
Turks. (VILE. Affairs of Ireland. $ IX. General Gincli 
reduces Athlone. & X. Defeats the Iriſh at Aghrim. (Nl. 
Undertales the fiege of Limerick. & XII. The French and 
Iriſh obtain an honourable capitulation. Y XIII. Twelve 
thoufand Iriſh catholicks are tranſported to France. 9 XI 
Meeting of the Engliſh parliament. & XV. Diſcontenti 
the nation. & XVI. Tranſactions in parliament. & XVII. 
Diſputes concerning the bill for regulating tryali in caſes 
high treaſon. & XVIII. The Engliſh and Dutch jt 
 avorſled by the French in an engagement off Beachy- Heat 1 nder fig 
§ XIX. The King diſobliges the pteſpyterians of Scotland Nation to 
8 XX. The Earl of Breadalbane undertakes for the ur ¶Nſcendinę 
miſſion of the Highlanders. & XXI. Maſſacre of Glen. William 
S XXII. Preparations for a deſcent upon Englun.WWeheme + 
8 XXIII. Declaration of Ning James. & XXIV. Em few perſc 
of his friends in ERugland. & XXV. Precautions zakenty Ihe Earl 
the Queen for the defenſeof the nation. XXVI. Adnim s broth, 
Ruſſel puts to fea, & XXVII. He obtains a confi Notwithf 
victory over the French fleet off La Hogue. { XX VII. Bite ſever 
Troops embarked at St. Helen's for a deſcent upon Fri. ecomplic 
$ XXIX. The deſign laid afide, The troops landed dl palſing th 
Oftend. & XXX. The French King takes Namur in j;"Wucen M 
of King William. & XXXI. The allies are defeat ny regar 
Stcenkirk. & XXXII. Extravagant rejoicings in Fru ledged, 
on account of this victory. & XXXIII. Conſpiracy agai)in were 
the life of King William, hatched by the French mini" in the 
$XXXIV. Mi/carriage of a deſign upon Dunkitk © had an 
&RXNXV. The campaign is inactive on the Rhine and Were not 
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| f Hungary. $ XXXVI. The Duke of Savoy invades Dau- C H A P. 
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III. 


phinẽ. & XXXVII. The Duke of Hanser creattd a Lo mad 
EZ elealor of the empire. | 


$1. \ Se againſt the government had been 


lately diſcovered. In the latter end of De- 


N ember, the maſter of a veſſel who lived at Barking, in 
x, informed the Marquis of Caermarthen, that his wife 


Pad let out one of his boats to carry over ſome perſons to 
France; and that they would embark on the thirtieth day 
of the month. This intelligence being communicated to 

he King and council, an order was ſent to Captain Bil- 

Wop, to watch the motion of the veſſel, and ſecure the 
hpaſſengers. He accordingly boarded her at Graveſend, 
and found in the hold Lord Preſton, Mr. Aſhton, a ſer- 
ant of the late Queen, and one Elliot. He likewiſe ſeiſed 
bundle of papers, ſome of which were ſcarce intelligible; 


mong the reſt, two letters, ſuppoſed to be written by 
Turner, Biſhop of Ely, to King James and his Queen 
Wnder fictitious names. The whole amounted to an r 
Wation to the French King, to aſſiſt King James in re- 
Eu the throne, upon certain conditions, while 
William ſhould be abſent from the kingdom: but, the 


Feteme was ill laid, and countenanced but by a very 


whom the chiefs were | 
F Earl of Clarendon, the Biſhop'of Ely, Lord Preſton, 
is brother, Mr. Graham, and Penn, the famous quaker. 


ew perſons of confideration, among) 


Notwithſtanding the outcries which had been made againſt 


ne ſeverities of the late government, Preſton, and his 
ecomplice Aſhton, were tried at the Old Bailey for com- 
balling the death of their Majeſties King William and 


een Mary; and their tryals were hurried on, without 
ny regard to their petitions for delay. Lord Preſton 


pledged, in his defence, that the treaſons charged upon 


um were not committed in the county of Middleſex, as 


ain the indictment; that none of the witneſſes declared 


e had any concern in hiring the veſſel ; that the papers 
fre not found upon him; that there ought to be two 
credible 
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credible witneſſes to every fact, whereas, the whole proc 
againſt him reſted on ſimilitude of hands, and mere ſupp. the Ea 
ſition. He was, nevertheleſs, found guilty. Aſtaf Femain 
behaved with great intrepidity and compoſure. He owe te his 
his purpoſe of going to France, in purſuance of a promt he owe 
he had made to General Worden, who, on his death-beh is firſ 
conjured him to go thither, and finiſh ſome affairs of con. Pbſcone 


ſequence whichhe had left theredepending; as well as with 1 endin 


a view to recover a conſiderable ſum of money due to hin d II. 
ſelf. He denied that he was privy to the contents of the L urnifh 
papers found upon him: he complained of his having ben dhe vac 

denied time to prepare for his trial; and called ſever" t 

perſons to prove him a proteſtant of exemplary piety an Pbtaine 

irreproachable morals. "Theſe circumſtances had nM hey w 

weight with the court. He was brow-beaten by te they de 

bench, and found guilty by the jury, as he had the papen heir pl 
in his cuſtody : yet, there was no privity proved; au 1 ſhe Arc 
the Whig party themſelves had often expreſsly declare illotſo 
that of all ſorts of evidence, that of finding papers in: Tuous 8 
perſon's poſſeſſion is the weakeſt, becauſe no man cu promot 
ſecure himſelf from ſuch danger. Aſhton ſuffered wit i he 
equal courage and decorum. In a paper which he d hot that 
Jivered to the Sheriff, he owned his attachment to Kill The ot 

James: he vwitneſſed to the birth of the Prince of Wat blemiſh 

denied his knowledge of the contents of the papers tui prery w 
were committed to his charge; complained of the hu Pemac. 

meaſure he had met with from the judges and the ju! meekne 

but forgave them in the ſight af heaven. This man w of popu 
celebrated by the Nonjurors as a martyr to loyalty ; u ated i 
they boldly affirmed, that his chief crime in the eyes overnn 

the government, was his having among his baggage, A 

account of ſuch evidence as would have been convincil 

to all the world, concerning the birth of the Prince ff Eur 

Wales, which by a great number of people was belicrſ" caſe the 

ſuppoſititious*. Lord Preſton obtained a pardon : Ll ſk 6, 
NE . 4 —_ 

® Toone of the pamphlets publiſhed on. this occaſion, is annexed ! We e 

| tition to the preſent e in the name of Ving James's adbeteg Chicheſter, 


impo! a 
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T. cained ſome months, and he was afterwards confined 
| 3 o his own houſe in the country: an indulgence, which 
1 ge owed to his conſanguinity with the Queen, who was | 
is firſt couſin. The Biſhop of Ely, Graham, and Penn 
; oſconded; and a proclamation was ſued * appre- 
hending them as traitors. 
WW $11. This prelate's being concerned in a conſpiracy 
Wurniſhed the King with a plauſible pretence for filling up 
Ihe vacant biſhopricks. The deprived biſhops had been 
Piven to underſtand, that an act of parliament might be 
Pbrained to excuſe them from taking the oaths, provided 
they would perform their epiſcopal functions: but, as 
Whey declined this expedient, the King reſolved to fill up 
their places at his return from Holland. Accordingly, 


3 the Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury wasconferred upon Dr. 
N 


Promotion without great reluctance, becauſe he foreſaw 


Ihe other vacant ſees were given to divines of un- 
blemiſhed character; and the publick in general ſeemed 


N premacy. The deprived biſhops at firſt affected all the 
meekneſs of reſignation. They remembered thoſe ſhouts 


Imated in the perſecution they ſuffered under the late 
government; and they hoped the ſame cordial would ſup- 
PAY — 


Wn porting, that ſome grave and learned perſon thould be authoriſed to com- 
Pile a treatiſe, ſhowing the grounds of William's title; and declaring, that 
In caſe the performance ſhould carry conviction along with it, they would 
ſubmit 10 that title, as they had hitheito oppoſed it from a principle of con- 
ſeienee. The beſt anſwer that could be made to this ſummons, was Locke's 
book upon government, which appeared at this period. Ralph. 

* Beveridge was promoted to the ſee of Bath and Wells, Fowler to that 
Þ! Glouceſter, Cumberland to Peterborough, Moore to Nor wich, Grove te 
= and Patrick to Wiſe” 


Tillotſon“, one of the moſt learned, moderate, and vir- 
tuous eccleſiaſticks of the age, who did not accept of this 


that he ſhould be expoſed to the ſlander and malevolence 
3 * that party which eſpouſed the cauſe of his predeceſſor. 


very well ſatisfied with this exertion of the King's ſu- 


of popular approbation, by which they had been ani- 


109 


yas not tried, becauſe no evidence appeared againſt him: C 1 AP. 
Ine Earl of Clarendon was ſent to the Tower, where he T 
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BOOK Sig them in their preſent affliction : but, finding the 
nation cold in their concern, they determined to warm it 
1691. 


that no pretence whatever could juſtify an inſurrection 


thought it their indiſpenfible duty to be paſſive under 


exciting freſh commotions; but they alſo argued, that if 
paſſive obedience was right in any inſtance, it was con- 


the obedience required by ſcripture was indiſcriminate, 


without ſcruple; and that thoſe who refuſed them, con- 
cealed party under the cloak of conſcience. On the other 
hand, the fallacy and treachery of this argument were de- 
monſtrated. They faid, it levelled all diſtinctions of ju- 


acquired; that if twenty different uſurpers ſhould ſucceed 
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Egoainſt ] 
as intru 
by argument and declamation. The preſs groaned with Air ected 
the efforts of their learning and reſentment; and every | moſt vic 
eflay was anſwered by their opponents. The Nonjurors {Proper * 
affirmed, that Chriſtianity was a doctrine of the croſs; We from Ire 
% petrayed 
conduct, 
Their a 
5 vengean 
| im of t. 
Wap the! 
lienate | 
heigning 
E Þgainſt þ 
concerns 
country 
Wealth, f 
eign. 
tourt en 
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Revolut 
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0 heir ſch 
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Polly, vi 
pdious 7 
Peneral: 

Þartiality 
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againſt the Sovereign; that the primitive chriſtians 


every invaſion of their rights; and, that non-reſiſtance 
was the doctrine of the Engliſh church, confirmed by al 
the ſanctions that could be derived from the laws of God 
and man. The other party, not only ſupported the 
natural rights of mankind, and explained the uſe that 
might be made of the doctrine of non-reſiſtance, in 


cluſively ſo with regard to the preſent government; for 


ce the powers that be, are ordained of God—let every 
« ſoul be ſubject to the higher powers.” From thee 
texts they inferred, that the new oaths ought to be taken 


ſtice and duty; that thoſe who taught ſuch doctrines, 
attached themſelves ſolely to poſſeſſion, however unjuſtly 


one another, they would recogniſe the laſt, notwithſtand- 
ing the allegiance they had ſo ſolemnly ſworn to his pre- 
deceſſor, like the fawning ſpaniel that followed the thict 
who mounted his maſter's horſe, after having murthered 
the right owner. They alſo denied the juſtice of a lay- 
deprivation, and with reſpect to church-government 
ſtarted the ſame diſtinctions O De jure and De fach 
which they had formerly made in the civil adminiſtration. 


They had even recourle to all the bitterneſs of e 
aga 
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. 3 zainſt Tillotſon and the new biſhops, whom they reviled C — AP. 
; truders and uſurpers: their acrimony was chief 
ps in P * Y — 


z 1 Prected againſt Dr. Sherlock, who had been one of the 
goſt violent ſticklers againſt the revolution, but thought 
; proper to take the oaths upon the retreat of King James 
from Ireland. They branded him as an apoſtate, who had 
Petrayed his cauſe, and publiſhed a review of his whole 
z tonduct, which proved a ſevere ſatire upon his character. 
heir attacks upon individuals were mingled with their 
Ecngeance againſt the government: and indeed the great 
bim of their divines, as well as of their politicians, was to 
Wap the foundation of the new ſettlement. In order to 
glienate the minds of the people from the intereſts of the 
F Feigning prince, they ridiculed his character : inveighed 
EÞgainſt his meaſures : they accuſed him of ſacrificing the 
oncerns of England to the advantage of bis native 
country; and drew invidious compariſons between the 
vealth, the trade, the taxes of the laſt, and of the preſent 
b Feign. To fruſtrate theſe efforts of the malcontents, the 
tourt employed their engines to anſwer and recriminate: 
all ſorts of informers were encouraged and careſſed: in a 
Proclamation iſſued againſt papiſts and other diſaffected 
perſons, all magiſtrates were enjoined to make ſearch, and 


Wibels, preſume to defame the government. Thus the 
Revolutioners commenced the profeſſed enemies of thoſe 


heir ſcheme to perfection. 


ty. 
J III. The prefbyterians in Scotland acted with ſuch 
mm olly, violence, and tyranny, as rendered them equally 


Pdious and contemptible. The tranſactions in their 
general aſſembly were carried on with ſuch peeviſhneſs, 
Partiality, and injuſtice, that the King diſſolved it by an 
c of ſtate, and convoked another for the month of No- 
$cmber in the following year. The epiſcopal party pro- 
niſed to enter heartily into the intereſtsof thenewgovern- 


he 


Ppprehend thoſe who ſhould, by ſeditious diſcourſes and 


Pery arts and practices which had enabled them to bring | 


Rent, to keep the Highlanders quiet, and induce the 
07 to acknowledge and ſerve King William, provided 
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majority of the Jacobites, and a great number of then 
took the oaths: but at the ſame time they maintained; 
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BOOK he would balance the power of Melvill and his partiſan thei 
ww in ſuch a manner, as would ſecure them from violence ai Bot 

oppreſſion; provided the epiſcopal miniſters ſhould be pe. him 
| mitted to perform their functions among thoſe people 


whom they were beloved; and that ſuch of them as wer: 
willing to mix with the preſbyterians in their judicatoric, 
ſhould be admitted without any ſevere impoſition in point 
of opinion. The King, who was extremely diſguſted x 
the preſbyterians, reliſhed the propoſal; and young Dl. 
rymple, ſon of Lord Stair, was appointed joint ſecretary 
of ſtate with Melvill. He undertook to bring over th: 


correſpondence with the court of St. Germains, by th: 
connivance of which they ſubmitted to William, tha ten 
they might be in a condition to ſerve James the mot perf 
effeCtually. The Scottiſh parliament was adjourned by 
proclamation to the ſixteenth day of September. P vain 
cautions were taken to prevent any dangerous commut mar 
cation with the continent: a committee was appointedu men 
put the kingdom in a poſture of defence; to exerciſe ti as b: 
powers of the regency, in fecuring the enemies of th paig! 
government; and the Earl of Home, with Sir Pct they 
Fraſer and Sir Eneas Macpherſon were apprehended begi! 
and impriſoned, 3 the! 
§ IV. The King having ſettled the operations of th corr: 
enſuing campaign in Ireland, where General Ginck?WW# bom 
exerciſed the ſupreme command, manned his fleet by dint 
of preſſing ſailors, to the incredible annoyance of com- 
merce : then, leaving the Queen as before at the helm 
government in England, he returned to Holland, acconr 

| panied by Lord Sidney, ſecretary of ſtate, the Earls0 
Marlborough and Portland, and began to make prept 
rations for taking the field in perſon. On the thirticth 
day of May, the Duke of Luxembourg having paſſed tit 
Scheld at the head of a large army, took poſſeſſion d 
Halle, and gave it up to plunder, in fight of the corf2de 
rates, who were obliged to throw up entenehuouts 

— eee 
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their preſervation. At the ſame time the Marquis de 
Boufflers, with a conſiderable body of forces, entrenched 
himſelf before Liege, with a view to bombard that city. 
In the beginning of Juhe, King William took upon him- 
ſelf the command of the allied army, by this time re- 
enforced in ſuch a manner as to be ſuperior to the enemy. 
Heforthwithdetached the County de Tilly, with ten thou- 
ſand men, to the relief of Liege, which was already re- 
duced to ruins and deſolation by the bombs, bullets, and 
repeated attacks of Boufflers, who now thought proper to 
retreat to Dinant. Tilly, having thus raiſed the ſiege, 
and thrown a body of troops into Huy, rejoined the con- 
federate army, which had been augmented even ſince his 
N departure with fix thouſand men from Brandenburgh, and 
ten thouſand Heſſians, commanded by the Landgrave in 
perſon. Such was the vigilance of Luxembourg, that 
William could not avail himſelf of his ſuperiority. In 
| main he exhauſted his invention in marches, counter- 
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marches, and ſtratagems, to bring on a general engage- 


ment: the French marſhal avoided it with ſuch dexterity, 


as baffled all his endeavours. In the courſe of this cam- 


paign, the two armies twice confronted each other: but 
they were fituated in ſuch a manner that neither could 


begin the attack without a manifeſt diſadvantage. While 


the King lay encamped at Court-ſur-heure, a ſoldier, 
corrupted by the enemy, ſet fire to the fuſees of ſeveral 


bombs, the exploſion of which might have blown up the 


whole magazine, and produced infinite confuſion in the 


army, had not the miſchief been prevented by the courage 
of the men who guarded the artillery : even while the 
fuſees were burning they diſengaged the waggons from 


the line, and overturned them down the fide of a hill; 


ſo that the communication of the fire was intercepted: | 


The perſon who made this treacherous attempt being diſ- 


covered, owned he had been employed for this purpoſe by | 


the Duke of Luxembourg. He was tried by a court- 
martial, and ſuffered the death of a traitor. Such per- 
fidious practices not only fix an indelible ſhare of infamy 
Vol. I. - on 
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W BOOK on the French General, but prove how much the capacity [MR 
it 1 cf William was dreaded by his enemies. King William, : Le 
bl: 3691. quiting Court-ſur-heure, encamped upon the plain of En 
* y St. Girard, where he remained till the fourth day of Sep- Va 
* tember, conſuming the forage, and exhauſting the country. 55 
1 Then he paſſed the Sambre near Jemeppe, while the the 
1 French croſſed it at La Buſiere, and both armies marched N 
| towards Enghien. The enemy, perceiving the confede- Vi 
* rates were at their heels, proceeded to Gramont, paſſed the Fer 
4 . Dender, and took poſſeſſion of a ſtrong camp between the 
4 a Aeth and Oudenarde: William followed the fame route, * 
1 1 and encamped between Aeth and Leuſe. While he con- his 
" tinued in this poſt, the Heſſian forces and thoſe of Liege, * 
I. amounting to about eighteen thouſand men, ſeparated 5 
1 0 from the army, and paſſed the Meuſe at Namur: then the $ Wi 
| 5 King returned to the Hague, leaving the command to 990 
4 i Prince Waldeck, who forthwith removed to Leuſe, and WW _. 
1 on the twentieth day of the month began bis march to Is 
i Cambron. Luxembourg, who watched his motions with We nis 
5 2 curious eye, found means to attack him in his retreat ſo . hi a 
j "| ſuddenly, that his rear was ſurpriſed and defeated, though Whi 
WW the French were at laſt obliged to retire: the Prince con- 2nd 
Wl tinued his route to Cambron, and in a little time both I proj 
armies retired into winter-quarters. In the mean time, I 15 
the Duke de Noailles befieged and took Urgel in Cata- pres 
lonia, while a French ſquadron, commanded by the Count ? relic 
D*Etrees, bombarded Barcelona and Alicant. b Fug 
§ V. The confederates had propoſed to act vigorouſly ; guat 
in Italy againſt the French; but the ſeaſon was far ad- 
vanced before they were in a condition to take the field. 

The Emperor and Spain had undertaken to furniſh troops * f 
to join the Duke of Savoy; and the maritime powers ry 

contributed their proportion in money. The Elector of fe 

Bavaria was nominated to the ſupreme command of the Count 

Imperial forces in that country: the Marquis de Legane, Brie: 
governor of the Milaneſc, acted as truſtee for the Spaniſh > 
monarch : Duke Schomberg, ſon of that great general diſtingy 
who loſt his life at the Boys, lately created Duke of compli 
Leinſter, bf 
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Leinſter, managed the intereſt of William, as King of C 43 p. 
England and Stadtholder, and commanded a body of the gay 


Vaudois paid by Great-Britain. Before the German auxi- 
liaries arrived, the French had made great progreſs in 
their conqueſts. Catinat beſieged and took Villa-Franca, 
Nice, and ſome other fortifications ; then he reduced 
Villana and Carmagnola, and detached the Marquis de 
Feuquieres to inveſt Coni, a ſtrong fortreſs garriſoned by 
the Vaudois and French refugees. 'The Duke of Savoy 


was now reduced to the brink of ruin. He ſaw almoſt all 


his places of ſtrength in the poſſeſſion of the enemy: Coni 
was beſieged : and La Hoguette, another French general, 


had forced the paſſes of the valley of Aoſte, fo that he had 
free admiſſion into the Verceillois, and the frontiers of the 
Milaneſe. Turin was threatened with a bombardment; 


the people were diſpirited and clamorous, and their ſove- 


reign lay with his little army encamped on the hill of 


Montcallier, from whence he beheld his towns taken, and 
his place of Rivoli deſtroyed. Duke Schomberg exhorted 


him to act on the offenſive, and give battle to Catinat, 


while that officer's army was weakened by detachments, 


and Prince Eugene * ſupported his remonſtrance: but this 


propoſal was vehemently oppoſed by the Marquis de Lega- 
nez, who foreſaw that, if the Duke ſhould be defeated, the 
French would penetrate into the territories of Milan. The 


relief of Coni, however, was undertaken by Prince 


Eugene, who began his march for that place with a convoy 
guarded by two-and-twenty hundred horſe: at Magliano 
$M he 


* Prince Eugene, of Savoy, who in the ſequel rivalled the fame of the 
greateſt warriors of antiquity, was deſcended on the father's fide from the 
Houſe of Savoy, and on the mother's from the family of Soiſſons, a branch 
of the Houſe of Bourbon, His father was Eugene Maurice, of Savoy, 


Count of Soiſſons, Colonel of the Switzers, and Governor of Champagne and 


Brie : his mother was the celebrated Olympia de Mancini, niece of Cardinal 
Mazarine; Prince Eugene, finding himſelf neglected at the court of France, 
engaged as a ſoldier of fortune in the ſervice of the Emperor, and ſoon 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by bis great military talents: he was, moreover, an ac- 


A compliſhed gentleman, learned, liberal, mild, and courteous ; an unſhaken 
friend ; a generous enemy; an invincible captain; ; 2 conſummate politician. 
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he was re-enforced by five thouſand militia: Bulonde, 
who commanded at the fiege, no ſooner heard of his ap- 
| proach than he retired with the utmoſt precipitation, 
leaving behind ſome pieces of cannon, mortars, bombs, 
arms, ammunition, tents, proviſions, utenſils, with all 
his ſick and wounded. When he joined Catinat, he was 
immediately put under arreſt, and afterwards caſhiered 
with diſgrace. Hoguette abandoned the valley of Aoſte: 
Feuquieres was ſent with a detachment to change the 
garriſon of Caſal; and Catinat retired with his Foy to- 
wards Villa Nova d' Aſte. 
§ VI. The miſcarriage of the French before Coni 
affected Louvois, the miniſter of Louis, ſo deeply, that 
he could not help ſhedding tears when he communicated 
the event to his maſter, who told him, with great compo- 
ſure, that he was ſpoiled by good fortune. But the re- 
treat of the French from Piedmont had a ſtill greater in- 
fluence over the reſolutions of the conclave at Rome, then 
ſitting for the election of a new pope, in the room of Alex- 
ander VIII. who died 1n the beginning of February. Not- 
withſtanding the power and intrigues of the French 
faction, headed by Cardinal D'Etrees, the affairs of 
Piedmont had no ſooner taken this turn, than the Italians 


joined the Spaniſh and Imperial intereſt, and Cardinal 


Pignatelli, a Neapolitan, was elected pontiff. He aſ- 
ſumed the name of Innocent, in honour of the laſt pope 
known by that appellation, and adopted all his maxims 
againſt the French Monarch. When the German auxi- 
liaries arrived, under the command of the Elector of 
Bavaria, the confederates reſolved to give battle to Catinat; 
but he repaſſed the Po, and ſent ccuriers to Verſailles, to 
ſolicit a re-enforcement. Then Prince Eugene inveſted 
Carmagnola, and carried on the ſiege with ſuch vigour, 
that in eleven days the garriſon capitulated. Mean while 
the Marquis de Hocquincourt undertook the conqueſt of 
Montmelian, and reduced the town without much reſiſt- 
ance, The caltle, however, mage ſuch a vigorous de- 
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fence, that Catinat marched thither in perſon ; and not- 
withſtanding all his efforts, the place held out till the 
ſecond day of December, when it ſurrendered on honour- 
able conditions. NT "IP 

$ VII. This ſummer produced nothing of importance on 
the Rhine. The French endeavoured to ſurpriſe Mentz, 


by maintaining a correſpondence withoneof the Emperor's 


commiſſioners : but this being diſcovered, their deſign 
was fruſtrated. The Imperial army, under the Elector 


of Saxony, paſſed the Rhine in the neighbourhoodof Man- 
heim; and the French croſſing the ſame river at Philipſ- 


burgh, reduced the town of Portzheim in the marquiſate of 
Baden- Dourlach. The execution of the ſcheme, pro- 
jected by the Emperor for this campaign, was prevented 
by the death of his general, the Elector of Saxony, which 


happened on the ſecond day of September. His affairs 


wore a more favourable aſpect in Hungary, where the 
Turks were totally defeated by Prince Louis of Baden on 
the banks of the Danube. The Imperialiſts afterwards 
undertook the ſiege of Great Waradin in Tranſylvania; 
but this was turned into a blockade, and the place was 
not ſurrendered till the following ſpring. The Turks 


were fo diſpirited by the defeat by which they had loſt | 


the Grand Viſir, that the Emperor might have made 
peace upon very advantageous terms ; but his pride and 
ambition overſhot his ſucceſs. He was weak, vain, and 
ſuperſtitious ; he imagined that now the war of Ireland 
was almoſt extinguiſhed, King William, with the reſt of 


” the allies, would be able to humble the French power, 
* though he himſelf ſhould not co-operate with hereticks, 
whom he abhorred; and that, in the mean time, he 
* ſhouldnot only make an entire conqueſt of Tranſylvania, 


but alſo carry his victorious arms to the Gates of Conſtan- 
tinople, according to ſome ridiculous prophecy by which 


his vanity had been flattered. The Spaniſh government 
was become ſo feeble, that the miniſtry, rather than be at 


the expence of defending the Netherlands, offered to deli- 
yer the whole country to King William, either as Mo- 
| 13 narch 
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narch of England, or Stadtholder of the United Provinces, 
He declined this offer, becauſe he knew the people would 
never be reconciled to a proteſtant government ; but he 


propoſed that the Spaniards ſhould confer the adminiftra- 


tion of Flanders upon the Elector of Bavaria, who was 
ambitious of ſignaliſing his courage, and able to defend 
the country with his own troops and treaſure. This pro- 
poſal was reliſhed by the court of Spain: the Emperor 


imparted it to the Elector, who accepted the office with - 


out heſitation; and he was immediately declared Governor 
of the Low-Countries by the council of ſtate at Madrid, 
King William, after his return from the army, continued 
ſome time at the Hague, ſettling the operations of the 
enſuing campaign. That affair being diſcuſſed, he em- 
barked in the Maeſe, and landed in ging on the 
nineteenth day of October. 


$ VIII. Before we explain the proceedings in parlia. 


ment, it will be neceſſary to give a detail of the late 
tranſactions in Ireland. In the beginning of the ſeaſon 
the French King had ſent a large ſupply of proviſion, 
clothes, and ammunition, for the uſe of the Iriſh at 
Limerick, under the conduct of Monfieur St. Ruth, 


accompanied by a great number of French officers, fur- 


niſhed with commiſſions from King James, though St. 
Ruth iſſued all his orders in the name of Louis. T yrconnel 
had arrived in January, with three frigates and nine 
veſſels, laden with ſuccours of the ſame nature: other- 
wiſe the Irith could not have been ſo long kept together. 
Nor, indeed, could theſe ſupplies prevent them from 


forming ſeparate and independent bandsof Rapparees, who 
plundered the country, and committed the moſt ſhocking 
barbarities. The Lords Juſtices, in conjunction with 


eneral Ginckel, had taken every ſtep their prudence 
could ſuggeſt, to quiet the diſturbances of the country, 
and prevent ſuch violence and rapine, of which the 
ſoldiers in King William's army were not entirely inno- 
cent. The juſtices had iſſued proclamations, denouncing 
ſevere penalties * thoſe who ſhould countenance or 
conceal 
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conceal ſuch acts of cruelty and oppreflion: they promiſed 
to protect all papiſts who thould live quietly within a cer- 
tain frontier line; and Ginckel gave the catholick rebels to 
underſtand, that he was authoriſed to treat with them, if 
they were inclined to return to their duty. Before the 
armies took the field ſeveral ſkirmiſhes had been fought 


between parties; and theſe had always turned out fo un- 


fortunate to the enemy, that their fpirits were quite 
depreſſed, while the confidence of the — roſe in the 


ſame proportion. 


$ IX. St. Ruth and Tyrconnel were joined by the Rap- 


parees, and General Ginckel was re-enforced by Mackay, 


with thoſe troops which had reduced the Highlanders in 
Scotland. Thus ſtrengthened, he, in the beginning of 
June, marched from Mullingar to Ballymore, which was 
garriſoned by a thoufand men under Colonel Bourke, 
who, when ſummoned to ſurrender, returned an evaſive 
anſwer. But, when a breach was made in the place, and 
the beſiegers began to make preparations for a general 


affault, his men laid down their arms and ſubmitted at 


diſcretion. The fortifications of this place being repaired 
and augmented, the general left a garriſon for its defence, 
and advanced to Athlone, ſituated on the other ſide of the 
Shannon, and ſupportedby the Iriſharmyencampedalmoſt 
under its walls. The Engliſh town, on the hither ſide of 
the river, was taken ſword in hand, and the enemy broke 
down an arch of the bridge in their retreat. Batteries 


were raiſed againſt the Iriſh town, and ſeveral unſucceſsful 


attempts were made to force the paſſage of the bridge, 


which was defended with great vigour. At length, it was 


reſolved, in a council of war, that a detachment ſhould 
pals at a ford a little to the left of the bridge, though the 
river was deep and rapid, the bottom foul and ſtony, and 


the paſs guarded by ravelin, erected for that purpoſe. 


The forlorn hope conſiſted of ſixty grenadiers in armour, 
headed by Captain Sandys, and two lieutenants. They 
were ſeconded by another detachment, and this was ſup- 
Ported by fix battalions of infantry, Never was a more 
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deſperate ſervice, nor was ever exploit perfornied with 
more valour and intrepidity. They paſſed twenty a-breaſt, 


in the face of the enemy, through an inceſſant ſhower of 


balls, bullets, and grenades. Thoſe who followed them 
took. poſſeſſion of the bridge, and laid planks over the 
broken arch. Pontoons were fixed at the ſame time, that 
the troops might paſs in different places. The Iriſh were 


amazed, confounded, and abandoned the town in the 


utmoſt conſternation; ſo tbat, in half an hour, it was 
wholly ſecured by the Engliſh, who did not loſe above 
fifty men in this attack. Mackay, Tetteau, and Ptole- 
mache, exhibited proofs of the moſt undaunted courage in 
pafling the river, and General Ginckel, for his conduct, 
intrepidity, and ſucceſs, on this occaſion, was created Earl 
of Athlone, When St. Ruth was informed by expreſs, 
that the Engliſh had entered the river, he ſaid it was 
impoſlible they ſhould pretend to take a town which he 
covered with his army, and that he would give a thou- 
fand piſtoles they would attempt to force a paſſage. 
Sarsfield inſiſted upon the truth of the intelligence, and 


| preſſed him to ſend ſuccours to the town: he ridiculed this 


officer's fears, and ſome warm expoſtulation paſſeil be- 
tween them. Being at length convinced that the Engliſh 
were in poſſeſſion of the place, he ordered ſome detach- 


ments to drive them out again; but, the cannon of their 


own works being turned againſt them, they found the taſk 


impracticable; and that very night their army decamped. 


St. Ruth, after a march of ten miles, took poſt at 
Aghrim, and having, by drafts from garriſons, aug- 
mented his army to five-and-twenty thouſand men, reſolv- 


| ed to hazard a deciſive engagement. 


8 X. Ginckel having put Athlone in a poſture of de- 
fence, paſſed the Shannon, and marched up to the enemy, 


determined to give them battle, though his forces did not 
exceed eighteen thouſand, and the Iriſh were poſted in a 
very advantageony ſituation. St. Ruth had made an ad- 
mirable diſpoſition, and taken every precaution that mili- 


pry il could ſuggeſt. His centre extended along a 
riſing 
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Fang ground, uneven in many places, interſected with * * 
banks and ditches, joined by lines of communication, and bend 
Fronted by a large bog almoſt impaſſable. His right was 1691. 
Fortified with entrenchments, and his left ſecured by the 
Taſtle of Aghrim. He harangued his army in the moſt 
| er ſtrain, conjuring them to exert their courage in 
defence of their holy religion, in the extirpation of hereſy, 
jn recovering their ancient honours and eſtates, and in 
Excſtoring a pious king to the throne, from whence he had 
peen expelled by an unnatural uſurper. He employed the 
prieſts to enforce his exhortations ; to aſſure the men that 
they might depend upon the prayers of the church ; and 1 
that, in caſe they ſhould fall in battle, the ſaints and 
| ; angels would convey their ſouls to heaven. They are ſaid 
to have ſworn upon the ſacrament, that they would not 
deſert their colours, and to have received an order that no 
| (quarter ſhould be given to the French hereticks in the 
army of the Prince of Orange. Ginckel had encamped 
FP en the Roſcommon ſide of the river Suc, within three 
miles of the enemy: after having reconneitred their 
poſture, he reſolved, with the advice of a council of war, 
| to attack them on Sunday the twelfth day of July. The 
neceſſary orders being given, the army paſſed the river at 
wo fords and a ſtone bridge, and, advancing to the edge 
bi of the great bog, began about twelve o'clock to force the 
two paſſages, in order to poſſeſs the ground on the other 
Wide. The enemy fought with ſurpriſing fury, and the 
horſe were ſeveral times repulſed ; but, at length, the 
troops upon the right carried their point by means of ſome 
feld pieces. The day was now ſo far advanced, that the 
General determined to poſtpone the battle till next morn- 
3 ing; but, perceiving ſome diſorder among the enemy, and 
—_ Fearing they would decamp in the night, he altered his 


* 


t reſolution, and ordered the attack to be renewed. At ſix 
'D 0 clock in the evening the left wing of the Engliſh ad- 
aced to the right of the Iriſh, from whom they met 
ech ſuch a warm and obſtinate reception, that it was not 


Ppithout the moſt ſurpriſing efforts of courage and perſe- 
39 verance 
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Book verance that they at length obliged them to give ground; s ! ithou 


aud even then they loſt it by inches. St. Ruth, ſeeig I own 


16971. 


up to the waift in mud and water. After they had reachei 
the other fide, they found themſelves obliged to afcend; 


were lined with muſqueteers, fupported at proper inter 
vals with ſquadrons of cavalry. They made ſuch a deſpe. 


great loſs, and St. Ruth exclaimed “ Now will I driv 


ſuſtain them, rallied the broken troops, and renewed the 


turn, and the Englifh recovered the ground they had lo, 


| had behaved with great gallantry during the whole action 
advanced with five regiments of cavalry to ſupport the 


obliged to paſs. For this purpoſe, he began to deſceni 


them in danger of being overpowered, immediately (.ientre 
tached ſuccours to them from his centre and left wing WW op of 
Mackay no ſooner perceived them weakened by theſe de. N pnce fi 


tachments, than he ordered three battalions to fkirt the Hed to 
bog, and attack them on the left, while the centre ad. MFoute | 


vanced through the middle of themoraſs, the men wadin N py the 
Elaught 
the pu 
end fi 
ents, 

twenty 
che ar: 
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Win ore: 
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ment, 


rugged hill, fenced with hedges and ditches; and thek 


rate reſiſtance, and fought with ſuch impetuoſity, thit 
the aſſailants were repulſed intothe middle of the bog itt 


« the Engliſh to the gates of Dublin.” In this criticl 
conjuncture Ptolemache came up with a freſh body to 


charge with ſuch vigour, that the Irifh gave way in the! 


though they found it impoſſible to improve their advantage 
Mackay brought a body of horſe and dragoons to thi 
aſſiſtance of the left wing, and firſt turned the tide of batti 
in favour of the Engliſh. Major-General Rouvigny, wh! 
milies. 
centre, when St. Ruth perceiving his deſign, reſolved u | 


fall upon him in a dangerous hollow way, which he vs conſid. 


Kircommodon-hill with his whole reſerve of horſe: but 
in his way was killed by a cannon-ball. His troops imme. 
diately halted, and his guards retreated with his body. 
His fate difpirited thetroops, and produced ſuch confulio! 
as Sarsfield could not remedy ; for though he was next" 
command, he had been at variance with St. Ruth {nc 
the affair at Athlone, and was ignorant of the plan "WW 
had concerted. Rouvigny, having paſſed the hollow vi to capi 

| | with 
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about oppoſition, charged the enemy in flank, and bare CHAP. 
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own all before him with ſurpriſing impetuoſity: the 3 ”"Þ 
de. entre redoubled their efforts, and puſhed the Iriſh to the 
Jop of the hill, and then the whole line giving way at 
de. ; once from right to left, threw down their arms. The foot 
the fed towards a bog in their rear, and their horſe took the 
. oute by the highway to Loughneagh: both were purſued 
ing py the Englith cavalry, who for four miles made a terrible 
bel laughter. In the battle, which laſted two hours, and in 
di the purſuit, above four thouſand of the enemy were {lain, 
i and fix hundred taken, together with all their baggage, 
ter. F ents, proviſion, ammunition, and artillery, nine-and- 
{pe twenty pair of colours, twelve ſtandards, and almoſt all 
that the arms of the infantry. In a word, the victory was 
vit deciſive, and not above eight hundred of the Engliſh were 
Irive ty illed upon the field of battle. The vanquiſhed retreated 
tcl in great confuſion to Limerick, where they reſolved to 
make a final ſtand, in hope of receiving ſuch ſuccours 

| the F rom France as would either enable them to retrieve their 
the! affairs, or obtain good terms from the court of England. 
Joſt There Fyrconnel died of a broken heart, after having 
tage ſurvived his authority and reputation. He had incurred 
the che contempt of the French, as well as the hatred of the 
att Iriſh, whom he had adviſed to ſubmit to the new govern- 
wo ment, rather than totally ruin themſelves and their fa- 
No milies. 

t thee S$ XI. Immediately after the battle, Jetachinents were 
ed v 5 ſent to reduce Portumny, Bonnachar, and Moor- caſtle, 
aß ccafiderable paſſes on the Shannon, which were accord- 
{cen ingly ſecured. Then Ginckel advanced to Galway, which 
du he ſummoned to ſurrender; buthereceived a defiance from 
mme Lord Dillon and General D'Uſſone, who commanded the 
boch. g garriſon. The trenches were immediately opened; a 
fuo fort which commanded the approaches to the town was 
ext i 4 taken by aſſault; ſix regiments of foot, and four ſqua- 
ſin y drons of horſe, paſſed the river on pontoons; and the 
an b place being wholly inveſted, the governor thought proper 
v Wil - 4+ capitulate. The garriſon marched out with the honours 
ithoaßß F of 
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James. Within four miles of the place he halted, unti 
the heavy cannon could be brought from Athlone. Hear. 


month, when Ginckel paſſed over with a diviſion of the 
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Bo © K of war, and was allowed ſafe-conduct to Limerick iſ | a 
. . | . 1 . | 2 n y 2 > 22 
I , Ginckel directed his march to the ſame town, which ya Ind, 


the only poſt of conſequence that now held out for RH . 


Egctachm 


ing that Luttrel had been ſeiſed by the French gener! # f 15 
D' Uſſone, and ſentenced to be ſhot for having propoſe . Ad 
to ſurrender, he ſent a trumpet, to tell the commander, lj he's 
that if any perſon ſhould be put to death for ſuch a pro. 1 iled. t 
poſal, he would make retaliation on the Iriſh priſoner, i 5 gal 
On the twenty-fifth day of Auguſt the enemy were driven F XII 
from all their advanced poſts: Captain Cole, with a ſquz- i baces of 
dron of ſhips, ſailed up the Shannon, and his frigates an. rroune 
chored in fight of the town. On the twenty-ſixth day o £ Patel 
the month the batteries were opened, and a line of con- Peraven. 
travallation was formed: the Iriſh army lay encamped on ; negoc 
the other ſide of the river, on the road to Killalow, and Kecaſed i 
the fords were guarded with four regiments of their dra Krrived * | 
goons. On the fifth day of September, after the town had Ine four 
been almoſt laid in ruins by the bombs, and large breaches WM A 8 ex 
made in the walls by the battering cannon, the guns were « f the I, 
diſmounted, the out forts evacuated, and ſach othe 3 oyme 
motions made as indicated a reſolution to abandon the Lonfiſter 
ſiege. The enemy expreſſed their joy in loud acclami- i th 
tions; but this was of ſhort continuance. In the nigit Wan perſ 


the beſiegers began to throw a bridge of pontoons over the 
river, about a mile higher up than the camp; and this 
work was finiſhed before morning. A conſiderable body 
of horſe and foot had paſſed when the alarm was given 
to the enemy, who were ſeiſed with ſuch conſternation, 
that they threw downtheirarms, andbetook themſelvesto 
flight, leaving behind them their tents, baggage, tuo 
pieces of cannon, and one ſtandard. The bridge was 
immediately removed nearer the town, and fortified: al 
the fords and paſſes were ſecured, and the batteries con 
1 firing inceſſantly till the twenty-ſecond day of the 
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ernoon, the grenadiers attacked the forts that com- 


and, after an obſtinate reſiſtance. The garriſon had 
£ nade a ſally from the town to ſupport them; and this 
etachment was driven back with ſuch precipitation, that 
E e French officer on command in that quarter, fearing 
Ine Engliſh would enter pell-mell with the fugitives, 
rdered the bridge to be drawn up, leaving his own men 
p the fury of a victorious enemy. Six hundred were 
Filed, two hundred taken priſoners, including many of- 


V XII. Then the Engliſh made a lodgment within ten 
(paces of the bridge- foot; and the Iriſh, ſeeing themſelves 
urrounded on all ſides, determined to capitulate. General 


Peravenmore and Rouvigny: hoſtages were exchanged; 
negociation was immediately begun, and hoſtilities 


&rrived in the camp on the firſt day of October, and on 
: ſhe fourth the capitulation was executed, extending to all 


Kconfiſtent with the laws of Ireland, and conformable 
Nich that which they poſſeſſed in the reign of Charles II. 


| heſe laws, and reſtored to the poſſeſſion of their eſtates, 


preſent government, and taking the oath of allegiance to 
pacir Majeſties King William and Queen Mary, except- 
ing, however, certainperſons who were forfeited or exiled. 


fo be abroad, and had not born arms fince the declara- 
pon in the firſt year of the preſent reign, provided they 
paould return within the term of eight months. All the 


ndulged with a general pardon of all attainders, out- 
lawries, 


Fes and a great number were drowned in the Shannon. 


Parsfield and Colonel Wahop ſignified their reſolution to 


A the places in the kingdom that were ſtill in the hands 
bf the Iriſh. The Roman catholics were reſtored to the 
Enjoyment of ſuch liberty in the exerciſe of religion as was 


All perſons whatever were entitled to the protection of 


Privileges, and immunities, upon their ſubmitting to the 


This article even extended to all merchants of Limerick, 
pr any other garriſon poſſeſſed by the Iriſh, who happened 


III. 


Banded Thomond-bridge, and carried them {word inn 
Tz 1698. 


. 70 on both ſides of the river. The Lords Juſtices 


perſons compriſed in this and the foregoing article were 
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B O 0 K lawries, treaſons, miſpriſions of treaſon, premunires, fehl e acc 
, treſpaſſes, and other crimes and miſdemeanors val et 
1691. ſoe ver, committed ſince the beginning of thereign of Jam and fora; 
II. and the Lords Juftices promiſed to uſe their beſt aral ir 
deavours towards the reverſal of ſuch attainders and ou coi! 
lawries as had paffed againſt any of them in parliament at all 
In order to allay the violence of party, and extinpui ens ar 
private animofities, it was agreed, that no perſon ſhoull ! ih ſho 
be ſued or impleaded on either fide, for any treſpaſs, At th 
made accountablefor the rents, tenements, lands, or hoy Pee of t 
ſes he had received ot enjoyed ſince the beginning of Wing f 
war. Every nobleman and gentleman compriſed in thei Cen 
articles was authorifed to keep a ſword, a caſe of piſtol Would b 
and a gun for his defence or amuſem ent. The inhabitauM ould p 
of Limerick and other garriſons, were permitted to tr: krlons 
move their goods and chattels, without ſearch, viſitation on 
or payment of duty. The Lords Juftices promifed to uk Would b 
their beſt endeavours, that all perſons comprehended i 1 
this capitulation ſkould for eight months be proce" 
from all arrefts and executions for debt or damage: the eres 
undertook, that their Majeſties ſhould ratify theſe ariick 3 8 
within the ſpace of eight months, and uſe their endeavour & 3 
that they might be ratified and confirmed in parliament ; wy, | 
The ſubſequent article was calculated to indemnify Co W'ght ar 
| John Brown, whoſe eſtate and effects had been ſeiſed fi > $ XII 
the uſe of the Iriſh army by Tyrconnel and Sarsfielh 8 emely 
which laſt had been created Lord Lucan by King Jami * nquiſl 
and was now mentioned by that title. All perſons wer b ar = 
indulged with free leave to remove with their families ad ho hac 
effects to any other country, except England and Scotland Felecte 
All officers and ſoldiers in the ſervice of King James * 9 
comprehending even the Rapparees, willing to go beyond ü F apa 
ſea, were at liberty to march in bodies to the places mW pitula 
embarkation, to be conveyed to the continent wich te 1 
French officers and troops. They were furniſhed wil jd we 
paſſports, convoys, and carriages by land and water ; and A 8 
General Ginckel engaged to provide ſeventy ſhips, I n Pre 
ceſſary, for their tranſportation, with two men of war i oelſe 


the 


R 
voy OS 
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Wvoy to the fleet. It was ſtipulated, That the proviſions 
| | 0 forage for their aſliſtance ſhould be paid for on their 
Fial in France: That hoſtages ſhould be given for this 
emnification, as well as for the return of their ſhips : 
at all the garriſons ſhould march out of their reſpective 
ens and fortreſſes with the honours of war: That the 
a ſhould have liberty to tranſport nine hundred horſes: 


* ving ſurrendered their arms to ſuch commiſſioners as 
4 

Would be ſet at liberty on both fides : That the General 
Would provide two veſlels to carry over two different 


ence. —This is the ſubſtance of the famous treaty of 
Lk, which the Irith Roman catholics conſider as 
e great charter of their civil and religious liberties. The 
| t wn of Limerick was ſurrendered to Ginckel; but both 
0 des agreed, that the two armies ſhould, entrench them- 


1cnt. 
= pight ariſe from a communication. 
4 far XII. The proteſtant ſubjects of TO | were ex- 


Fo quiſhed rebels, who had exerciſed ſuch acts of cruelty 
Wd rapine. They complained, that they themſelves, 
0 had ſuffered for their loyalty to King William, were 


Ppitulation, and even favoured with particular indulgen- 


5 ey were tranſported at the government's expence, to 
ht againſt the Engliſh in foreign countries: an honour- 
Pe proviſion was made for the Rapparees, who were 

ofen banditti; the Roman catholic intereſt in Ireland 


L hat thoſe who ſhould chooſe to ſtay behind, might diſ- 
Wc of themſelves according to their own fancy, after 


e General ſhould appoint : That all priſoners of war 


5 rrions to France, with intimation of this treaty 3 and 
Wat none of thoſe who were willing to quit the kingdom 
Would be detained on account of debt, or any other pre- 


Wives, till the Iriſh could embark, that no diſorders | 


emely diſguſted at theſe conceſſions made in favour of 


ſelected, and obliged to fit down with their loſſes, while 
| Peir enemies, who had ſhed ſo much blood in oppoſing 
i | government, were indemnified by the articles of the 


3 bes. They were diſmiſſed with the honours of war: 


obtained 
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> accommodation of their officers, and to ſerve as a CH Ab. 
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BOOK 
3 overlooked, forfeitures annulled, pardons extended, of Ir 


foot, and three hundred horſe, began their march fer 


under the conduct of Sarsfield : but, three regiments re 


was figned. Twelve thouſand men choſe to under 


who thanked them for their loyalty ; aſſured them the 


and that the King of France had already given orders i 


lemnly thanked by the Houſe of Commons for his gre 


ſecond day of October, the King in his ſpeech, infiſte 
upon the neceſſity of ſending a ſtrong fleet to ſea, carl! 
iu the ſeaſon, and of maintaining a conſiderable army, u 
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obtained the ſanction of regal authority: attainders wer ; his V 


laws ſet aſide, in order to effect a pacification. Cinch 
had received orders to put an end to the war at any rat, 
that William might convert his whole influence and tt. 
tention to the affairs of the continent. When the art. 
cles of capitulation were ratified, and hoſtages exchange 
for their being duly executed, about two thouſand ri 
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Cork, where they propoſed to take ſhipping for France 


fuſing to quit the kingdom, delivered up their arms, ant 
diſperſed to their former habitations. Thoſe who remainei 
at Limerick embarked on the ſeventh day of Novemde, 
in French tranſports; and failed immediately to France 
under convoy of a French {ſquadron which had arrived i 
the bay of Dingle immediately after the capitulatia 


go exile from their native country, rather than ſubmit 
the government of King William. When they arrived 
in France, they were welcomed by a letter from James 


ſhould ſtill ſerve under his commiſſion and command 


their being new clothed, and put into quarters of refreſl· 
ment. 

§ XIV. The reducllon of Ireland being thus completed 
Baron Ginckel returned to England, where he was 6 


ſervices, after he had been created Earl of Athlone by l 
Majeſty. When the parliament met on the twenty 


annoy the enemy abroad, as well as to protect the king 
dom from inſult and invaſion ; for which purpoſes, It 
faid, fixty-five thouſand men would be barely ſufficient 
Each houſe preſented an addreſs of congratulation 2 
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| ; | his Majeſty's ſafe return to England, and on the reduction C = . 
of Ireland : they promiſed to aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of — 
their power, in proſecuting the war with France; and, at 1691. 

E the ſame time, drew up addreſſes to the Queen, acknow- 
WS ledging her prudent adminiſtration during his Majeſty's 
@ abſence. Notwithſtanding this appearance of cordiality 


ei and complaiſance, a ſpirit of diſcontent had inſinuated 
8 itſelf into both Houſes of Parliament, and even infected 
u great part of the nation. 


i F XV. A great number of individuals, who wiſhed 
well to their country, could not, without anxiety and 
reſentment, behold the intereſt of the nation ſactificed to 


Q 
hart 


foreign connections, and the King's favour ſo partially 


bey beſtowed upon Dutchmen, in prejudice to his Engliſh 
nee . ſubjects. They obſerved, that the number of forces he 
-d ne demanded was conſiderably greater than that of any army 
s which had ever been paid by the publick, even when the 


nation was in the moſt imminent danger: that, inſtead of 
contributing as allies to the maintenance of the war upon 
the continent, they had embarked as principals, and bore 
W the greateſt part of the burthen, though they had the leaſt 


: ſhare of the profit. They even inſinuated, that ſuch a 


andi ſtanding army was more calculated to make the King 
rs f abſolute at home, than to render him formidable abroad; 
res and the ſecret friends of the late King did not fail to en- 


force theſe inſinuations. They renewed their animad- 
verſions upon the diſagreeable part of his character: they 
| dwelt upon his proud reſerve, his ſullen ſilence, his im- 


gre WW perious diſpoſition, and his baſe ingratitude, particularly 
by lo to the Earl of Marlborough, whom he had diſmiſſed from 
vent all his employments, immediately after the ſignal exploits 
aliſtel he had performed in Ireland. The diſgrace of this noble- 

eu man was partly aſcribed to the freedom with which he 
yy 0 ; had complained of the King's undervaluing his ſervices, 
bing Land partly to the intrigues of his wife, who had gained an 
es, i aſcendency over the Princeſs Anne of Denmark, and is 
cient WF ſaid to have employed her influence in fomenting a jealouſy 


n upon between the two ſiſters. The malcontents of the whiggiſh 
vi Vor. I. K faction, 
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faction, enraged to find their credit declining at court, 
Joined in the cry which the Jacobites had raifed again 
the government. They ſcrupled not to ſay, that the arts 
of corruption were ſhamefully practiſed, to fecure a ma- 
jority in parliament: that the King was as tender of the 
prerogative as any of his predeceſſors had ever been; and, 
that he even ventured to admit Jacobites into his council, 
becauſe they were the known tools of arbitrary power. 
Theſe reflections alluded to the Earls of Rocheſter and 
 Ranelagh, who, with Sir Edward Seymour, had been 
lately created privy-counſellors. Rocheſter entertained 
very high notions of regal authority: he propoſed ſeverity 
as one of the beſt ſupports of government; was clear in his 
underſtanding, violent in his temper, and incorrupt in his 
principles. Ranelagh was a man of parts and pleaſure, 
who poſſeſſed the moſt plauſible and winning addreſs; 
and was capable of tranſacting the moſt important and 
intricate affairs, in the midſt of riot and debauchery. He 
had managed the revenue of Ireland in the reign of 
Charles II. He enjoyed the office of pay-maſter in the 
army of King James; and now maintained the ſame 
footing under the government of William and Mary, 
Sir Edward Seymour was the proudeſt commoner in 
England, and the boldeft orator that ever filled the 
Speaker's chair. He-was intimately acquainted with the 
buſineſs of the Houſe, and knew every individual mem- 
ber ſo exactly, that with one glance of his eye he could 
prognoſticate the fate of every motion. He had oppoſed 
the court with great aerimony, queſtioned the King' 
title, cenſured his conduct, and reflected upon his cha- 
_ .rFacter. Nevertheleſs, he now became a proſelyte, and 

was brought into the Treaſurx. 

$ XVI. The Commons vated three millions, four 
hundred and eleven thouſand, fix hundred and ſeventyj- 
five pounds for the uſe of the enſuing year: but, the 
eſtabliſhment of funds for raiſing theſe ſupplies was re- 
tarded, partly by the ill-humour of the oppoſition, and 


partly by intervening affairs that diverted the attention 
8 | | the 
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the case Several eminent merchants preſented a 
petition to the Houſe againſt the Eaſt-India Company, 
charging them with manifold abuſes; at the ſame time, a 


counter · petition was delivered by the Company, and the 
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affair referred to the examinationof a committee appointed 


for that purpoſe. After a minute enquiry into the nature 


of the complaints, the Commons voted certain regulations 
with reſpect to the ſtock and the traffick; and reſolved to 


petition his Majeſty, that, according to the ſaid regula- 


tions, the Eaſt-India Company ſhould be incorporated by 


charter. 'The committee was ordered to bring in a bill 


for this eſtabliſhment: but divers petitions being preſented 


againſt it, and the Company's anſwers proving unſatis- 
factory, the Houſe addreſſed the King to diflolve it, and 


grant a charter to a new company. He ſaid, it was an 


affair of great importance to the trade of the kingdom; 


therefore, he would conſider the ſubject, and in a little 
time return a poſitive anſwer. The parliament was like- 
wiſe amuſed by a pretended conſpiracy of the papiſts in 
Lancaſhire, to raiſe a rebellion, and reſtore James to the 
throne. Several perſons were ſeiſed, and ſome witneſſes 
examined: of nothing appeared to juſtify the infor- 
mation. At dength, one Fuller, a priſoner in the King's 


Bench, offered his evidence, and was brought to the bar 


of the Houſe of Commons, where he produced ſome 
papers, He obtained a blank paſs from the King for two 
perſons, who, he ſaid, would come from the continent to 


give evidence. He was afterwards examined at his own 


lodgings, where he affirmed, that Colonel Thomas Dela- 
val, and James Hayes, were the witneſſes for whom he 
had procured the paſs and the protection. Search was 


made for them, according to his direction: but no ſuch - 


perſons were found, Then the Houſe declared Fuller a 
notorious impoſtor, cheat, and falſe accuſer, He was, at 
the requeſt of the Commons, proſecuted by the Attorney⸗ 


General, and ſentenced to ſtand in the pltory 3 a diſ- 
grace, which he accordingly underwent. 
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$ XVII. A bill for regulating trials in caſes of high.” 


treaſon having been laid aſide by the Lords in the pre- 
ceding ſeſſion, was now again brought upon the carpet, 
and paſſed the Lower Houſe. The defign of this bil 


was to ſecure the ſubject from the rigours to which he 


had been expoſed in the late reigns. It provided, That 
the priſoner ſhould be furniſhed with a copy of his in- 


dictment, as alſo of the pannel, ten days before his trial; 


and, That his witneſſes ſhould be examined upon oath, 
as well as thoſe of the crown. 'The Lords, in their own 


behalf, added a clauſe, enacting, That upon the trial of 


any peer or peereſs, for treaſon or miſpriſion of treaſon, 
all the peers who have a right to fit and vote in parlia- 
ment ſhould be duely ſummoned to aflift at the trial: 
That this notice ſhould be given twenty days before the 
trial: and, That every peer ſo ſummoned, and appear- 
ing, ſhould vote upon the occaſion. The Commons re- 


| jected this amendment; and a free conference enſued. 


The point was argued with great vivacity on both ſides, 
which ſerved only to inflame the diſpute, and render each 
party the more tenacious of their own opinion. After 
three conferences that produced nothing but animolity, 
the bill was dropped ; for the Commons reſolved to bear 
the hardſhips of which they complained, rather than be 
relieved at the expence of purchaſing a new privilege to 
the Lords: and without this advantage, the peers would 


not contribute to their relief. 


$ XVIII. The next object that e the attention 
of the Lower Houſe, was the miſcarriage of the fleet 
during the ſummer's expedition. Admiral Ruſſel, who 
commanded at ſca, having been joined by a Dutch ſqua- 
dron, ſailed in queſt of the enemy: but, as the French 
King had received undoubted intelligence, that the com- 


| bined ſquadrons were ſuperior to his navy in number of 


ſhips and weight of metal, he ordered Tourville to avoid 


an engagement. This officer acted with ſuch vigilance, 


caution, and dexterity, as baffled all the endeavours of 


Ruſſel, who was, moreover, perplexed with obſcure and 
cqutradictorf 
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contradictory orders. Nevertheleſs, he cruiſed all ſummer, C 1. . P. 
either in the channel or in foundings, for the protection 


of the trade, and, in particular, ſecured the homeward- 


bound Smyrna fleet, in which the Engliſh and Dutch had 


a joint concern, amounting to four millions ſterling. 
Having ſcoured thechannel, and failedalonggreatpartofthe 
French coaſt, he returned to Torbay in the beginning 


5 of Auguſt, and received freſh orders to put to ſea again, 


notwithſtanding his repeated remonſtrances againſt ex- 
poſing large ſhips to the ſtorms that always blow about 


the time of the equinox. He, therefore, ſailed back to 
ſoundings, where he continued cruiſing till the ſecond day 
of September, whenhe was overtakenby a violent tempeſt, 


which drove him into the channel, and obliged him to 
make for the port of Plymouth. The weather being 
hazy, he reached the Sound with great difficulty: the 


Coronation, a ſecond-rate, foundered at anchor off the 


Ram-Head : the Harwich, a third- rate, bulged upon the 
rocks, and periſhed : two others ran aſhore, but were got 


off with little damage: but the whole fleet was ſcattered 


and diſtrefled. The nation murmured at the ſuppoſed 


miſconduct of the Admiral, and the Commons ſubjected 


him to an enquiry : but, when they examined his papers, 
orders, and inſtructions, they perceived he had adhered to 
them with great punctuality, and thought proper to drop 
the proſecution, out of tenderneſs to the miniſtry. Then 


the Houſe took into conſideration ſome letters which had 


been intercepted in a French ſhip taken by Sir Ralph 
Delaval. Three of theſe are ſaid to have been written by 
King James, and the reſt ſealed with his ſeal. They re- 


lated to the plan of an inſurrection in Scotland, and in the 


northern parts of England: Legge Lord Dartmouth, with 
one Crew, being mentioned in them as agents and abettors 
in the deſign, warrants were immediately iſſued againſt 


2 them. Crew abſconded, but Lord Dartmouth was com- 
| mitted to the Tower. Lord Preſton was examined touch- 
ing ſome cyphers which they could not explain, and, pre- 
3 tending ignorance, was impriſoned in Newgate, from 
: K 3 wence, 
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BOOK whence, however, he ſoon obtained his releaſe. 
fonds forthe ſupplies of the enſuing year being eſtabliſhed, 
and ſeveral acts“ paſſed relating to domeſtick repallations, 
the King, on the twenty-fourth day of February, cloſed 
the ſeſſion with a ſhort ſpeech, thanking the parliament 
for their demonſtrations of affection in the liberal ſupplies 
they had granted, and communicating his intention of 
repairing ſpeedily to the continent. Then the two 
Houſes, at his defire, adjourned themſelves to the twelfth 


1691. 


born ſe of religioniſts, that he thought proper to admit 


portance, Was made Lord Sen of that kingdom: 


for having reflected upon that Houſe in s weekly paper entitled Mercurius 


divine remarkable for his piety and moderation, 
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day of April, andthe parliament was afterwards prorogued 
to the twenty-ninth day of May, by proclamation+. 
XIX. The King had ſuffered fo much in his repu- 
tation by his complaiſance to the preſbyterians of Scot« 
land, and was ſo diſpleaſed with the conduct of that ſtub- 


ſome prelatiſts into the adminiſtration. Johnſton, who 
had been ſent envoy to the Elector of Brandenburgh, was 
recalled, and with the Maſter of Stair, made joint ſecre- 
tary of Scotland; Melvill, who had declined in his im- 


Tweedals 


* The laws enacted i in this ſeffion were theſe -an act for 2 — 5 the 
oath of ſupremacy in Ireland, and appointing other oaths—an act for taking 
away clergy from ſome offenders, and bringing others io puniſhment--an 
act againſt deer-ſtealing--an act for repairing the highways, and ſettling the 
rates of carriage of gaods-ean act for the relief of creditors againſt fraud- 
nlent deviſes- an act for explaining and ſupplying the defects of former 
jaws for the ſetilement of the poor - an act for the encouragement of the 
breeding and feeding of cattie--and an act for aſcertaining the tithes 
of hemp and flax. 

+ In the courſe of this ſeſſion, Dr. Welwood, a Scottiſh haben, was 
taken into cuſtody, and reprimanded at the bar of the Houſe of Commons, 
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Reformatus ; but, as it was written in defence of the government, the King 
appointed him one of his phyſicians in ordinary. At this period, Charles 
Montagu, afterwards Earl of Hallifax, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the Houle 
of Commons by his fine talents and eloquence, The privy-ſeal was com- 
mitted to the Earl of Pembroke; Lord Viſcount Sidney was ereated Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland; Sir John Sommers appointed Attorney-General; 
and the fee of Lincoln, vacant by the death of Barlow, conferred upon 
Dr. Thomas Tennifon, who had been recommended to the King, as . 
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| Tweedale was conſtituted Lord Chancellor: Crawfurd 
EZ retained the office of preſident of the council; and Lo- 
EZ thian was appointed high commiſſioner to the general 
aſſembly. The parliament was adjourned to the fifteenth 
day of April, becauſe it was not yet compliant enough to 
be aſſembled with ſafety ; and the epiſcopal clergy were 


admitted to a ſhare of the church-government. Theſe 
meaſures, inſtead of healing the diviſions, ſerved only to 


enflame the animoſity of the two parties. The epiſ- 


copalians triumphed in the King's favour, and began to 


treat their antagoniſts with inſolence and ſcorn : the pre- 
& ſbyterians were incenſed toſee their friends diſgraced, and 


their enemies diſtinguiſhed by theroyal indulgence. They 
liſted upon the authority of the law, which happened 
to be upon their fide : they became more than ever ſour, 
ſurly, and implacable ; they refuſed to concur with the 
prelatiſts, or abate in the leaſt circumſtance of diſcipline 


and the aſſembly was diffolved, without any time or place 


aſſigned for the next meeting. The preſbyterians pre- 
tended an independent right of aſſembling annually, even 


without a call from his Majeſty ; they therefore adjourned 
themſelves, after having proteſted againſt the diſſolution. 
The King reſented this meaſure, as an inſolent invaſion of 
the prerogative, and conceived an averſion to the whole 


ſect, who in their turn began to loſe all reſ pore for his 
perſon and government. 

$ XX. As the Highlanders were not yet totally reduced, 
the Earl of Breadalbane undertook to bring them over, 


by diſtributing ſums of money among their chiefs; and 
fifteen thouſand pounds were remitted from England for 


this purpoſe. The clans being informed of this remit- 


tance, ſuſpected that the Earl's deſign was to appropriate 
to himſelf the beſt part of the money, and when he began 


to treat with them made ſuch extravagant demands, that 


he found his ſcheme impracticable. He was, therefore, 


obliged to refund the ſum he had received; and he re- 


ſolved to wreak his vengeance with the firſt opportunity, on 


wass who —. fruſtrated his intention. He who chiefly 


K 4 thwarted 
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thwarted his negociation, was Macdonald of Glencoe. 
whoſe oppoſition roſe from a private circumſtance, whicl 


- ought to have had no effect upon a treaty that regarded 
the publick weal. Macdonald had plundered the lands of 


Breadalbane during the courſe of hoſtilities ; and this 


' nobleman inſiſted upon being indemnified for his loſſes, 


from the other's ſhare of the money which he was em- 
ployed to diſtribute. The Highlander not only refuſed to 
acquieſce in theſe terms, but, by his influence among the 
clans, defeated the whole ſcheme, and the Earl in revenge 
devoted him to deſtruction. King William had by pro- 
clamation offered an indemnity to all thoſe who had been 
in arms againſt him, provided they would ſubmit, and 


take the oaths, by a certain day; and this was prolonged 
to the cloſe of the preſent year, with a denunciation of 
military execution againſt thoſe who ſhould hold out after 


the end of December. Macdonald, intimidated by this 


declaration, repaired on the very laſt day of the month to 


Fort-William, and deſired that the oathsmight be tender- 
ed to him by Colonel Hill, governor of that fortreſs. As 


this officer was not veſted with the power of a civil magi- 


ſtrate, he refuſed to adminiſter them; and Macdonald 


ſet out immediately for Inverary, the county-town of 


Argyle. Though the ground was covered with ſnow, 
and the weather intenſely cold, he travelled with ſuch 
diligence, that the term preſcribed by the proclamation 
was but one day elapſed when he reached the place, and 
addrefſed himſelf to Sir John Campbell, ſheriff of the 
county, who, in conſideration of his diſappointment at 
Fort-William, was prevailed upon to adminiſter the oaths 
to him and his adherents. Then they returned to their 
own habitations in the valley of Glencoe, in full confi- 


_ dence of being protected by the government, to which 


they had ſo ſolemnly ſubmitted, 


XXI. Breadalbane hadrepreſented Macdonald at court 


as an incorrigible rebel, as a ruffian inured to bloodſhed 
and rapine, who would never be obedient to the laws of 


his country, nor live peaceably under any ſoyereign. He 
obſerved 
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ſhe quiet of the kingdom, in extirpating him, with his 
Emily and dependents, by military execution. His ad- 
Nice was ſupported by the ſuggeſtions of the other Scottiſh 
Kniniſters 3 and the King, whoſe chief virtue was not hu- 
Wrnanity, ſigned a warrant for the deſtruction of thoſe un- 


Macdonald's ſubmiſſion. An order for this barbarous 
ktecution, ſigned and counter-figned by his Majeſty's 
on hand, being tranſmitted to the Maſter of Stair, ſecre- 
W:cy for Scotland, this miniſter ſent particular directions 
to Livingſtone, who commanded the troops in that king- 
hem, to put the inhabitants of Glencoe to the ſword, 
Tharging him to take no priſoners, that the ſcene might 
be more terrible. In the month of February, Captain 
C:mpbell, of Glenlyon, by virtue of an order from 
(Major Duncanſon, marched into the valley of Glencoe, 
ith a company of ſoldiers belonging to Argyle's regiment, 
pn pretence of levying the arrears of the land-tax and 
hearth-money. When Macdonald demanded whether 


people ſhould ſuſtain the leaſt injury. In conſequence of 
iis declaration, he and his men were received with the 
moſt cordial hoſpitality, and lived fifteen days with the 


ſerved friendſhip. At length the fatal period approached. 
Macdonald and Campbell having paſſed the day together, 


pf the warmeſt affection. The younger Macdonald, per- 


ut neither he nor the father would harbour the leaſt 


Joung men went forth privately, to make further obſerva- 
lons, They . overheard the common ſoldiers ſay they 
{hed not the work; that though they would have wil- 


lingly 


W:vpy people, though it does not appear that he knew of 


* * 6 a : .. b 
they came as friends or enemies, he anſwered as friends, 
nd promiſed, upon his honour, that neither he nor his 


den of the valley, in all the appearance of the moſt unre- 


parted about ſeven in the evening, with mutual profeſſions 


c caving the guards doubled, began to ſuſpect ſome 
Ireachery, and communicated his ſuſpicion to his brother; 


Poubt of Campbell's ſincerity : nevertheleſs, ' the two 
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Vſerred that he had paid no regard to the proclamation, C ry * 
0 d propoſed that the government ſhould ſacrifice him to 
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von lingly ſought the Macdonalds of the Glen fairly in x Maple 
3 field, they held it baſe to murther them in cool blood, Waſte, befc 


1691, but that their officers were anſwerable for the treachery, Noce. Th 
When the youths haſted back to appriſe their father of 
the impending danger, they ſaw the houſe already ſur. 
rounded ; they heard the diſcharge of muſkets, the ſhricks 
of women and children, and, being deſtitute of arms, 


Inction of 


Wate parp« 
kearts of 


me, exci 
fecured their own lives by immediate flight. The ſavage ing E\ 
miniſters of vengeance had entered the old man's chamber, WM, averſior 
and ſhot him through the head. He fell down dead in try coul 
the arms of his wife, who died next day, diſtracted by Mulars wa. 
the horror of her huſband's fate. The Laird of Auchin - Mud the Ja 
trincken, Macdonald's gueſt, who had three months betore Mreumſtan- 
this period ſubmitted to the government, and at this very Nhe King 
time had a protection in his pocket, was put to deat Wi; occaſio 
without queſtion, A boy of eight years, who fell a ?Winifſed tl 
Campbell's feet, imploring mercy, and offering to ſerveÞWcretary : 
him for life, was ſtabbed to the heart by one Drummond, ſte order a1 
a ſubaltern officer. Eight-and-thirty perſons ſufferedin e purport 
this manner, the greater part of whom were ſurpriſed ho had m. 
their beds, and hurried into eternity before they had timWrenge, th 
to implore the divine mercy. The deſign was to butch Highlar 
all the males under ſeventy that lived in the valley, the ion, wen 
number of whom amounted to two hundred; but ſome ent again 
the detachments did not arrive ſoon enough to ſecure th XXII. 
Paſſes; ſo that one hundred and ſixty eſcaped. Campbeltiently fo, 
having perpetrated this brutal maſſacre; ordered all t. Med mona 
houſes to be burned, made a prey of all the cattle an n{aCtions, 
effects that were found in the valley, and left the help growing 
women and children, whoſe fathers and huſbands he hae domeſtic 
murthered, naked and forlorn, without covering, foo en care a 
or thelter, in the midſt of the ſnow that covered tiibarked fe 
whole face of the country, at the diſtance of fix lu received 
miles from any inhabited place. Diſtracted with grit cordial 
and horror, ſurrounded with the ſhades of night, ſhiveriting the x 
with cold, and appalled with the apprehenſion of inning reſolv. 
diate death from the ſwords of thoſe who had ſacrife emed hear 
their friends and kinſmen, they could not endure fuch Wiſhries in 


complicati 
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npleation of calamities, but generally periſhed in the C & P. 

ate, before they could receive the leaſt comfort or affift= 

pee. This barbarous maſſacre, performed under the 691. 
action of King William's authority, anſwered the imme- 

ly; hate purpoſe of the court, by ſtriking terrour into the 

f Fearts of the Jacobite Highlanders: but, at the ſame 

ti e,-excited the horrour of all thoſe who had not re- 

Punced every ſentiment of humanity, and produced ſuch 

h averſion to the government, as all the arts of a mi- 

iſtry could never totally ſurmount. A detail of the par- 

culars was publiſhed at Paris, with many exaggerations, 

Ia the Jacobites did not fail to expatiate upon every 

reumſtance, in domeſtic libels and private converſation. 

he King alarmed at the outcry which was raiſed upon 

is occaſion, ordered an enquiry to be ſet on foot, and 

{miſſed the Maſter of Stair from his employment of Burnet. 

cretary: he likewiſe pretended that he had ſubſcribed oo * 

e order amidſt a heap of other papers, without knowing Life of King 

e purport of it; but, as he did not ſeverely puniſh thoſe Ne 

ho had made his authority ſubſer vient to their own cruel Ralph. 

wenge, the imputation ſtuck faſt to his character, and . 

& Highlanders, though terrified into filence and ſub- 

mon, were inſpired with the moſt implacable reſent- 

ent againſt his perſon and adminiſtration. 

XXII. A great number in both kingdoms waited im- Aan. 1692, 

riently for an opportunity to declare in behalf of their 

led monarch, who was punctually informed of all theſe 

nſactions, and endeavoured to make his advantage of 

e growing diſcontent. King William having ſettled 

e domeſtick affairs of the nation, and exerted uncom- 

on care and aſſiduity in equipping a formidable fleet, 

ibarked for Holland on the fifth day of March, and 

s received by the States- General with expreſſions of the 

oſt cordial regard. While he was here employed in pro- 

ting the meaſures of the grand confederacy,the French 

tg reſolved to invade England in his abſence, and 

med heartily engaged in the intereſt of James, whoſe 

ries in Britain began to beſtir themſelves with un- 

common 


: 
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B 90 K common aſſiduĩty, in preparing the nation for his retum 


— One Lant, who was impriſoned on ſuſpicion of dilti 
buting his commiſſions, had the good fortune to be x, 


1692, 


returned with advice that King James would certainly land 


free leave to viſit his court, and return after the i 
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„ our“. It 
bh accept. 
ting a pi 
leaſed, and the papiſts of Lancaſhire diſpatched him 9 France ha 
the court of St. Germain's, with an aſſurance that they Wicve his 
were in a condition to receive their old ſovereign. He Wunder of 
Wcts, he « 


the glo! 


in the ſpring; and that Colonel Parker and other officen ; 


ſhould be ſent over with full inſtructions, touching thei 
conduct at and before the King's arrival. Parker accord. 


Went gove 
4 


ingly repaired to England, and made the Jacobites x. Should bel 
quainted with the whole ſcheme of a deſcent, which Lowes imme 
had actually concerted with the late King. He aſſuel nt when 
them, that their lawful ſovereign would once more vii: conc 
his Britiſh dominions, at the head of thirty thouſan Prange, h 
effective men, to be embarked at La Hogue; that th: nglith ar. 
tranſports were already prepared, and a ſtrong {quadra Fered to 
equipped for their convoy; he, therefore, exhorted then n 
to be ſpeedy and ſecret in their preparations, that the fered to 
might bein readineſs to take arms, and co-operate in e 8 had 0 
fecting his reſtoration. This officer, and one Johnſon, : ay with 
| prieſt, are ſaid to have undertaken the affaſfination « [noſe n 
King William; but, before they could execute their di, “err 
ſign, his Majeſty ſet ſail for Holland. 3 Y > my, b 
$XXIIL. Mean while James addreſſed a letter to fereri purites, 
lords, who had been formerly members of his council, x nen tro: 
well as to divers ladies of quality and diſtinction, intimatiny 6 he had 
the pregnancy of his Queen, and requiring them to attend C his re; 
as witneſſes at the labour. He took notice of the injur 4 ha 
his family and honour had ſuſtained, from the cri ole conf 
nen ille gall 


aſperſions of his enemies concerning the birth of his fon 
and as providence had now favoured him with an opp 
tunity of refuting the calumny of thoſe who affirmed tial 
the Queen was incapable of child-bearing, he aſſur 
them, in the name of his brother the French King 
as well as upon his own royal word, that they ſhould ha 


* The lette 
| cheſſes of Sc 
es of Derb 
ny, the La 
eaker of the 
urave, the 
liam Aſnur 


ur 
bo erlaio, l 
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bl accept. He afterwards employed his emiſſaries in circu- 
| 1 ting a printed declaration, importing that the King of 
France had enabled him to make another effort to re- 
7 ieve his crown; that, although he was furniſhed with a 
Number of troops ſufficient to untie the hands of his ſub- 
(ts, he did not intend to deprive them of their ſhare 
1 the glory of reſtoring their lawful king and their an- 


+6] 


Went government. He exhorted the people to join his 
E:ndard. He aſſured them that the foreign auxiliaries 
Pould behave withthe moſt regular diſcipline, and be ſent 
Back immediately after his re-eſtabliſhment. He obſerved 
hat whenſuch a number of his ſubjects were ſo infatuated 
& to concur with the unnatural deſign of the Prince of 
Prange, he had choſen to rely upon the fidelity of his 
Engliſh army, and refuſed conſiderable ſuccours that were 
Wffered to him by his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; that when 
ge was ready to oppoſe force with force, he nevertheleſs 
ffered to give all reaſonable ſatisfaction to his ſubjects 
ho had been miſled, and endeavoured to open their 
pes with reſpect to the vain pretences of his adverſary, 
thoſe aim was not the reformation but the ſubverſion of 
be government; that when he ſaw himſelf deſerted by 
Is army, betrayed by his miniſters, abandoned by his fa- 
ourites, and even his own children, and at laſt rudely 
ven from his own palace by aguard of inſolent foreign- 
5, he had, for his perſonal ſafety, taken refuge in France: 
at his retreat from the malice and cruel deſigns of the 


ſurper had been conſtrued into an abdication, and the 
hole conſtitution of the monarchy deſtroyed by a ſet of 


tenillegally aſſembled, who, in fact, had no power to alter 
the 


* The letter was directed not only to privy-counſellors, but alſo to the 

uCheſſes of Somerſet and Beaufort, the Marchioneſs of Halliſax, the Coun- 

les of Derby, Mulgrave, Rutland, Brooks, Nottingham, Lumley, and 

by, the Ladies Fitzbarding and Fretchville, thoſe of Sir John Trevor, 

eaker of the Houſe of Commons, Sir Edward Seymour, Sir Chriſtopher 

ugrave, the wives of Sir Thomas Stamford, Lord Mayor of London, Sit 

liam Aſhurſt and Sir Ric hard Levett the Sheriffs, and, laſtly, to Dr, 
underlaio, the famous practitioner in midwifery. 


our“. This invitation, however, no perſon would venture C 85 
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B 2 O K the property of themeaneſt ſubject. He expreſſed his hig 1 e chriſ 

hat by this time the nation had fairly examined the Vroſperit, 

2692. count, and, from the loſſes and enormous expenſe of He to hea 

three laſt years, were convinced that the remedy w rade, by 

worſe than the diſeaſe: that the beginning, like the fr : ately fo 1 

years of Nero's reign, would, in all probability, be fun ry in 2 

the mildeft part of the uſurpation, and the inſtrumen | hat mig] 

of the new eſtabliſhment live to fuffer ſeverely by the nd the | 

ranny they had raifed; that even, though the uſuryatuiſſſcſions o 

fhould continue during his life, an indiſputable title voii l who 11 

ſurvive in his iflue, and expoſe the kingdom to all the i ms agai 

Leries of a civil war. He not only folicited, but commmi yr all th, 

ed his good ſuhjects to join him, according to their duy Wn which 

and the oaths they had taken. He forbade them to pyWpcrate an 

taxes or any part of the revenue to the uſurper. He H $ XXF 

miſed pardon, and even rewards to all thoſe who ſhouliWthe mind 

return to their duty, and to procure in his firſt par fficers, i 

ment an act of indemnity, with an exception of certii ſthe count 

: perſons“ whom he now enumerated. He declared, that Durham 

| ſoldiers who thould quit the ſervice of the uſurper, and Employed 

B joliſt under his banners, might depend upon receivingtheſ hat they 
1 pardon and arrears ; and that the foreign troops, up handing. 

laying down their arms, ſhould be paid and tran{portMpreſs to I 

to their reſpective countries. He ſolemnly proteſted tleulars, w 

he would protect and maintain the church of Engl Rear-Ad 

as by law eſtabliſhed, in all her rights, privileges, u kewiſe t. 

poſſeſſions: he ſignified his reſolution to uſe his influen ngliſh fl 

with the parliament for allowing liberty of conſcience vith the! 

all his ſubjects, as an indulgence agreeable to the ſpirit e ordere 

| WUD . te y the Du 

| 4 Thoſe excepted were the Duke of Ormond, the Marquis of Winchelte 

ö the Earls of Sunderland, Bath, Danby, and Nottingham, the Lords , 

A . port, Delamere, Wiltſhire, Colcheiter, Cornbury, Dunblain, and Church ommand 

; tze Bilhops of London and St. Aſaph, Sir Robert Howard, Sir John Worde ad repair 
| Sir Samuel Grimſtone, Sir Stephen Fex, Sir George Treby, Sir Bali D bbs army 

well, Sir James Oxenden, Dr. John Tillotſon, Dr. Gilbert Burnet ; Fra ith c 3 

Ruſſel, Richard Leviſon, John Trenchard, Charles Duncomb, 2 OMe 

London; Edwards, Stapleton, and Hunt, fiſhermen, and all others * ments wh 

offered perſonal indignities to him at Feverſham; or had been concert ue of the 


| 2 | the barbarous murder of John Aſhton, Croſs, or any others who had _ ; | 
death for their loyalty , and all ſpies, or ſuch as had betrayed biscouuc u. 
ting his abſence from England, NT 
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3 to heal the wounds of the late diſtractions ; to reſtore 
E ade, by obſerving the act of navigation, which had been 
[1 ately ſo much violated in favour of ſtrangers ; to put the 
Wavy in a flouriſhing condition: and to take every ſtep 
at might contribute to the greatneſs of the monarchy 
$ d the happineſs of the people. He concluded with pro- 
z ſions of reſignation to the divine will, declaring, that 
In who ſhould reject his offers of mercy, and appear in 
rms againſt him, would be anſwerable to Almighty God, 


4 which theſe kingdoms might. be involved by their deſ- 
crate and unreaſonable oppoſition. 


ee minds of the people, Colonel Parker, with ſome other 
pffcers, inliſted men privately for the ſervice of James, in 


Durham: at the ſame time, Fountaine and Holman were 


That they might join their maſter immediately after his 
anding. His partiſans ſent Captain Lloyd with an ex- 


ulars, with an aſſurance that they had brought over 
Rear-Admiral Carter to the intereſt of his Majeſty. They 
lkewiſe tranſmitted a liſt of the ſhips that compoſed the 
Engliſh fleet, and exhorted James to uſe his influence 
vith the French King, that the Count de Tourville might 
be ordered to attack them before they ſhould be joined 
y the Dutch ſquadron. It was in conſequence of this advice, 


ith ſome Engliſh and Scotch refugees, and the regi- 
ments which had been tranfported from ireland ** vir- 
ve of the capitulation of Limerick. 


theſe 


Wor all the blood that ſhould be ſpilt, and all the miſeries | 
} $ XXIV. While this declaration operated variouſly on 


he etnies of York, Lancaſter, and in the bifhoprick of : 


mployed in raiſing two regiments of horſe at London, 


preſs to Lord Melfort, containing a detail of theſe parti- 


that Louis commanded Tourville to fall upon the Engliſh 
leet, even without waiting for the Toulon ſquadron, 
ommanded by the Marquis D'Etrees. By this time James 

ad repaired to La Hogue, and was ready to embark with 

is army, conſiſting of a body of French troops, together 


NV. The miniſtry of England was informed of alt 
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5 he chriſtian religion and conducive to the wealth and CHAP. 
wo of the nation. He ſaid his principal care ſhould — 
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l B ad 0 K theſe particulars, partly by ſome agents of 5 whi 3 cad 
* betrayed his cauſe, and partly by Admiral Carter, MN a lette 

1692. gave the Queen to underſtand he had beentampered vin report 

and was inſtructed to amuſe the Jacobites with a negoci, of the 

tion. King William no ſooner arrived in Holland, tha in her 

he haſtened the naval preparations of the Dutch, ſo tau in thei 

their fleet was ready for ſea ſooner than was expectel;8 by the 

and when he received the firſt intimation of the projecm and ca 

deſcent, he detached General Ptolemache with three d addreſ 

the Engliſh regiments from Holland. Theſe, re- enfortei publiſt 

with other troops remaining in England, were ordered vi * e-enfc 

encamp in the neighbourhood of Portſmouth. The Quea Alleme 

Ss iſſued a proclamation, commanding all papiſts to depat coaſt o 
. | from London and Weſtminſter : the members of bei fleet ol 
Houſes of parliament were required to meet on thetwentzM fire-ſhi 
2 fourth of May, that the might avail herſelf of their a ing, he 

A vice in ſuch a perilous conjuncture. Warrants were er ville, at 
pedited for apprehending divers diſaffected perſons; and by eigh 

they withdrawing themſelves from their reſpective place the var 

of abode, a proclamation was publithed for difcoverighl Centre. 

; and bringing them to juſtice. The Earls of Scarſda of the 
= | Lichfield, and Newburgh ; the Lords Griffin, Forbe might þ 
1 Sir John Fenwick, Sir Theoph. Oglethorpe, and the, polity 
2 found means to elude the ſearch. 'The Earls of Hunting and En 
þ don and Marlborough were ſent to the Tower: Edu VA$ app 
; TE Ridley, Knevitt, Haſtings, and Robert Ferguſon, wet his adr 
impriſoned in Newgate. The Biſhop of Rocheſter v. order b 
xz confined to his own houſe: the Lords Brudenell an by the! 
Fanſhaw were ſecured : the Earls of Dunmore, Midde after th. 
= -.- ton, and Sir Andrew Forreſter were diſcovered in a qu 8 5 
; | ker's houſe, and committed to priſon, with feveral otit 0 2 
| perſons of diſtinftion. The train-bands of London at Which l 
WMeſtminſter were armed by the Queen's direction, a 15 0 
ſhe reviewed them in perſon: Adm. Ruſſel was order 6. Ct 

to put to ſea with all poſſible expedition; and Carter, vi Which c. 

2 ſquadron of eighteen ſail, continued to cruiſe along t i t 

French coaſt, to obſerve the motions of the enemy. . 

$ XVI. On the eleventh day of May, Ruſſe fi Y 4 


from FIPS to St. Helen's, where he was joined by t 
| | ſquadro 
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report having ſpread of the Queen's ſuſpecting the fidelity 
of the ſea- officers, her Majeſty had ordered him to decare 
in her name, that ſhe repoſed the moſt entire confidence 
in their attachment; and believed the report was raiſed 
by the enemies of the government. The flag-officers 


W and captains forthwith drew up a very loyal and dutiful 


addreſs, which was graciouſly received by the Queen, and 


| re-enforced by the Dutch ſquadrons, commanded by 

Allemonde, Callembergh, and Vandergoes, ſet fail for the 
| coaſt of France on the eighteenth day of May, with a 
fleet of ninety-nine ſhips of the line, beſides frigates and 
| fire-ſhips. Next day, about three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, he diſcovered the enemy, under the Count de Tour- 


by eight o'clock was formed in good order, the Dutch in 
the van, the blue diviſion in the rear, and the red in the 
centre. The French fleet did not exceed fixty-three ſhips 


was appriſed of their junction before they were deſcried by 
his admiral, to whom he diſpatched a countermanding 
order by two ſeveral veſſels: but, one of them was taken 


| after the engagement, 

SAXVII. Tourville, 3 in e to the 
firſt mandate, bore down along ſide of Ruſſel's own ſhip, 
which he engaged at a very ſmall diſtance. He fought 
with great fury till one o'clock, when his rigging and fails 


which carried one hundred and four cannon, was towed 
out of the line in great diſorder. Nevertheleſs, the en- 
gagement continued till three, when the fleets were parted 


Vor. = 5 L deſeried 


publiſhed for the ſatisfaction of the nation. Ruſſel, being 


ville, and threw out the ſignal for the line of battle, which 


of the line, and, as they were to windward, Tourville 
might have avoided an engagement: but, he had received 
a poſitive order to fight, on the ſuppoſition that the Dutch 
and Engliſh ſquadrons had not joined. Louis, indeed, 


by the Engliſh, and the other did not arrive till the day 


being conſiderably damaged, his ſhip, the Riſing-Sun, 


by a thick fog. When 52 abated, the enemy were 
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10 uadrons under Delaval and Carter. There he received CH AE p. 


I 
a letter from the Earl of Nottingham, intimating, that a 
1692. 
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fwim ; and expired with great compoſure. 
the French bore away for Conquet-Road, having loft four 
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B O OK deſcried flying to the northward and Ruſſel wide the 
W ©, fignal for chafing. Part of the blue ſquadron came up 
1692, With the enemy about eight in the evening, and engaged 
them half an hour, during which Admiral Carter was 

mortally wounded. Finding himſelf in extremity, he 

exhorted his captain to fight as long as the fhip could 


At length, 


ſhips i in this day's aftion. Next day, about eight in the 
morning, they were diſcovered crowding away to the weſt- 


ward, and the combined fleets chaſed with all the fail 
they could carry, until Rufſel's foretop-maſt came by the 


board. Though he was retarded by this accident, the 
fleet ſtill continued the purſuit, and anchored near Cape 
La Hogue. On the twenty-fecond of the month, about 


ſeven in the morning, part of the French fleet was per- 
ceived near the Race of Alderney, ſome at anchor, and 
 fome driving to the eaſtward with the tide of flood. Rul- 


ſel, and the fhips neareſt him, immediately flipped their 


cables and chaſed. The Royal-Sun, having loſt her 
_ maſts, ran aſhore near Cherbourg, where the was burned 


by Sir Ralph Delaval, together with the Admirable, 


_ another firſt-rate, and the Conquerant of eighty guns. 


Eighteen other ſhips of their fleet ran into La Hogue, 
where they were attacked by Sir George Rooke, who de- 


ſtroyed them, and a great number of tranſports laden 


with ammunition, in the midſt of a terrible fire from the 
enemy, and in fight of the Iriſh camp. Sir John Afhby, 
with his own ſquadron and ſome Dutch ſhips, purſued 
the reft of the French fleet, which eſcaped through the 


Race of Alderney, by ſuch a dangerous paſſage as the 
_ Engliſh could not attempt, without expoſing their ſhips to 


the moſt imminent hazard. This was a very mortifying 
defeat to the French King, who had been ſo long 
flattered with an uninterrupted ſeries of victories: it re- 


duced James to the loweft ebb of deſpondence, as it 


fruſtrated the whole ſcheme of his embarkation, and over- 


whelmeo his friends i in England with Srief and deſpair 
Some 


before 


Engliſſ 
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victory with all advantages that might have been obtained, 


before the enemy recovered of their conſternation. They 


ſay, his affection to the ſervice was in a good meaſure 

cooled by the diſgrace of his friend, the Earl of Marlbo- 
rough: that he hated the Earl of Nottingham, by whoſe 
canal he received his orders; and, that he adhered to the 
letter, rather than to the ſpirit of his inſtructions. But 


this is a malicious imputation; and a very ungrateful re- 


turn for his manifold ſervices to the nation. He acted in 
this whole expedition with the genuine ſpirit of a Britiſh 
admiral. He plyed from the Nore to the Downs with a 
very ſcanty wind, through the dangerous ſands, contrary 
to the advice of all his pilots; and by this bold paflage 


effected a junction of the different ſquadrons, which other- 


wiſe the French would have attacked ſingly and perhaps 


defeated. He behaved with great gallantry during the 
engagement; z and deſtroyed about fifteen of the enemy's 
capital ſhips: in a word, he obtained ſuch a deciſive 


victory, that. during the remaining part of the war, the 
French would not hazard another battle by ſea with the 


| Engliſh. 
| S$XXVII. Ruſſe! having debe Sir John Aſhby 
| and the Dutch Admiral Callembergh, to ſteer towards 


Havre de Grace, and endeavour to deſtroy the remainder 
of the French fleet, failed back to St. Helen's, that the 
damaged ſhips might be refitted, and the fleet furniſhed 
with freſh ſupplies of proviſion and ammunition : but his 
principal motive was, to take on board a number of troops 
providedforadeſcentupon France, which had been projected 
by England and Holland, with a view to alarm and diſtract 
the enemy in their own dominions. The Queen was ſo 
pleaſed with the victory, that ſhe ordered thirty thouſand 


pounds to be diſtributed among the ſailors. She cauſed 
| medals to be ſtruck in honour of the action; and the 


bodies of Admiral Carter and Captain Hates. who had 
deen killed in the battle, to be interred with great funeral 


wp. In the latter end of July, ſeven thouſand men, 
| L 2 commanded 
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Some hiſtorians alledge, that Rufſel did not improve his c 12 3 P. 
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B * o K commanded by the Duke of Leinſter, embarked on board 

Ly —d tranſports, to be landed at St. Maloes, Breſt, or Roche- 
1692. fort; and the nation conceived the moſt ſanguine hopes 

of this expedition. A council of war, conſiſting of land 
and ſea-officers, being held on board the Breda, to delibe- 
rate upon the ſcheme of the miniſtry, the members unani. 
mouſly agreed, that the ſeaſon was too far advanced to put 

it in execution, Nevertheleſs, the Admiralhaving detached 

Sir John Aſhby with a ſquadron, to intercept the remains 

of the French fleet, in their paſſage from St. Maloes to 
Breſt, ſet ſail for La Hogue with the reſt of the fleet and 
tranſports : but, in a few days, the wind ſhifting, he was 
obliged to return to St. Helen's. 

d XXIX. The Queen immediately diſpatched the Mar- 
quis of Caermarthen, the Earls of Devonſhire, Dorſet, 
Nottingham, and Rocheſter, together with the Lords 
Sidney and Cornwallis, to conſult with the Admiral, who 
demonſtrated the impracticability of making an effectual 
deſcent upon the coaſt of France at that ſeaſon of the year. 
The deſign was, therefore, laid aſide; and the forces were 
tranſported to Flanders. The higher the hopes of the 
nation had been raiſed by this armament, the deeper they 
felt their diſappointment. A loud clamour was raiſed 
againſt the miniſtry, as the authors of this miſcarriage. 
The people complained, that they were plundered and 
abuſed : that immenſe fums were extorted from them by 
the moſt grievous impoſitions: that by the infamous ex- 
pedient of borrowing upon eſtabliſhed funds, their taxes 
were perpetuated: that their burthens would daily in- 
creaſe : that their treaſure was either ſquandered away in 
chimerical projects, or expended in foreign connexions, 
of which England was naturally independent. They were 
the more excuſable for exclaming in this manner, as their 
trade had ſuffered grievouſly by the French privatcers, 
which ſwarmed in the channel. In vain the merchants 

| bad recourſe to the Admiralty, which could not ſpare par: 
ticular convoys, while large flects were required for the 


defence of the nation. The French King, having rey 
| further 
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returned in deſpair to St. Germain's, where his Queen 
had been in his abſence delivered of a daughter, who was 
born in preſence of the Archbiſhop of Paris, the 
Keeper of the Seals, and other perſons of diſtinction. 
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bis camp in Flanders, with all the effeminate pomp of an 
E Afiatick emperor, attended by his women and paraſites, 


his band of mufick, his dancers, his opera, and, in a word 4 


b by all the miniſters of luxury and ſenſual pleaſure. Hav- 
ing reviewed his army, which amounted to about one 
hundred and twenty thouſand men, he undertook the ſiege 
ö of Namur, which he inveſted on both ſides of the Sambre, 


che fiege, under the command of Luxembourg. Namur 


The citadel was deemed one of the ſtrongeſt forts in 


0 3 famous engineer Coehorn, whonow defended i it in perſon. 
L The Prince de Barbaſon commanded the garriſon, con- 
; 1 ſiſting of nine thouſand men. The place was well ſup- 


| plied ; and the governor knew that King William would 
; make ſtrong efforts | for its relief: ſo that the beſieged 


* WW vere animated with many concurring conſiderations. 
© WE Notwithſtandingtheſe advantages, the aſſailants carried on 
0" WW their attacks with ſuch vigour, that in ſeven days after 
u the trenches were opened the town capitulated, and the 
" Weriſon retired into the citadel. King William, being 
cr {Wl joined by the troopsof Brandenburgh and Liege, advanced 
i to the Mehaigne, at the head of one hundred thouſand ef- 
ers; fective men, and encamped within cannon- ſhot of Lux- 
ants lembourg's army, which lay on the other ſide of the river. 
pate That general, however, had taken ſuch precautions, that 
the the King of England could not interrupt the ſiege, nor 
"I attack the French lines without great diſadvantage. The 
the 


Peüegers, encouraged by the preſence of their monarch, 


L 3 ad 


XX. Louis had taken the field in the latter end of 
E May. On the twentieth day of that month he arrived at 


vith about one half of his army, while the other covered 
is ſituated on the conflux of the Meuſe and the Sambre. 


Flanders, ſtrengthened with a new work contrived by the 
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further to apprehend from the Engliſh armament, with- C RA P. 
drew his troops from the coaſt of Normandy; and James 


1693. 
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1 O OK and aſſiſted by the ſuperior abilities of Vauban their engi. move 
. — neer, repeated their attacks with ſuch impetuoſity, that . dot 2 
110692. the fort of Cochorn was ſurrendered, after a very obſtinate Princ 
\ a | defence, in which he himſelf had been d angerouſly the e 
\ > wounded, The citadel being thus left expoſed to the IE niſh, 
1 Y | approaches of the enemy, quid not long withitand the 1 ſidere 
violence of their operations. The two covered- ways were Lieut 
[ taken by affault : on the twentieth of May the governor inter { 
q capitulated, to the unſpeakable mortification of King Wil. Prin 
1 Ham, who ſaw himſelf obliged to lie inactive at the head : | condi 
ö of a powerful army, and be an eye witneſs of the loſs of | GA Ke. 
N the moſt important fortreſs in the Netherlands. Louis, coſity, 
j having taken poſſeſſion of the place, returned in triumph | whole 
1 to Verſailles, where he was flattered with all the arts f Luxen 
ſt adulation ; while William's reputation ſuffered a little | alowe 
9 from his miſcarriage, and the Prince of Barbaſon incurred 12 ti 
j the ſuſpicion of treachery or miſconduct. . of his 1 
a $ XXXl. Luxembourg having placed a ſtrong garriſon under 
[i in Namur, detached Boufflers with a body of troops to | battalic 
jt La Buſſiere, and with the reſt of his army encamped at ; | led the! 
Ul Soignies. The King of England ſent off detachments ho w. 
hi towards Liege and Ghent; and on the ſixth day of July i | of Bou 
!! poſted | himſelf at Genap, reſolved to ſeize the firſt oppor- | great m1 
i tunity of retrieving his honour, by attacking the enemy, i | ſelves a 
9 Having received intelligence that the French general wa q great fy 
fl in. motion, and intended to take poſt between Steenkerke : by Cour 
1 and Enghien, he e river Senne, in order to antici- Wi |of the ; 
h pate his purpoſe : but, in ſpite of all his diligence, Lux of the ei 
[ embourg gained his point; and William encamped at ; lines : by 
| Amed, within ſix miles of the French army. Here b WW by num 
1 reſolved; in a council of war, to attack the enemy; and ſuccours 
i every diſpoſition was made for that purpoſe. The heavy « Let v 
| baggage he ordered tobe conveyed to the other fide of the T make, 
1 genne; and one-Millevoix, a detected ſpy, was compellel Wi order „cs 
i by menaces tomiſlead Luxembourg with falſe intelligence, , 29t10 
i importing, that he need not be alarmed at the motions 1 infantry 
the allies, who intended next day to make a general forage. F few D 
1 On the _ -fourth day of Joy, the army began t0 gageme; 
1 mon 
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not admit of their marching in an extended front. The 


| Prince of Wirtemberg began the attack on the right of 
the enemy, at the head of ten battalions of Engliſh, Da- 
niſh, and Dutch infantry : he was ſupported by a con- 


| derable body of Britiſh horſe and foot, commanded by 


Lieutenant-General Mackay. Though the ground was 


interſected by hedges, ditches, and narrow defiles, the 


Prince marched with ſuch diligence, that he was in 2 
condition to begin the battle about two in the after- 
| noon, when he charged the French with ſuch impetu- 
oſity, that they were driven from their poſts, and their 
whole camp became a ſcene of tumult and confuſion. 
Luxembourg, truſting to the intelligence he had received, 
allowed himſelf to be ſurpriſed ; and it required the full 
exertion of his ſuperior talents, toremedy theconſequences 
of his neglect. He forthwith forgot a ſevere indiſpoſition 
under which he then laboured; he rallied his broken 
battalions: he drew up his "LS in order of battle, and 
led them to the charge in perſon. The Duke de Chartres, 
who was then in the fifteenth year of his age, the Dukes 
of Bourbon and Vendome, the Prince of Conti, and a 
great number of volunteers of the firſt quality, put them- 
| {elves at the head of the houſehold troops, and fell with 
great fury upon the Engliſh, who were very ill ſupported 
by Count Solmes, the officer who commanded the centre 
of the allies, The Prince of Wirtemberg had taken one | 
of the enemy's batteries, and actually penetrated into their 
| lines : but finding himſelf in danger of being overpowered 
by numbers, he ſent an aide-du-camp twice, to demand 
ſuccours from Solmes, who derided his diſtreſs, ſaying, 
Let us ſee what ſport theſe Engliſh bull-dogs will 

„make“ At length, when the King ſent an expreſs 
order, commanding him to ſuſtain the left wing, he made 
Ja motion with his horſe, which could not act while his 

infantry kept their ground ; and the Britiſh troops, with 
Ia few Dutch and Danes, bore the whole brunt of the en- 
leagement. They fought with ſurpriſing courage and 
a4 perſeverance” 
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| move from the left, in two columns, as the ground would CHAP. 
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BOOK perſeverance againſt dreadfil odds; and the event of the 


nab battle continued doubtful, until Boufflers joined the 
| 1692. 


French army with a great body of dragoons. The allies 
could not ſuſtain the additional weight of this re-enforce- 


ment, before which they gave way, though the retreat 


was made in tolerable order; and the enemy did not 
think proper to proſecute the advantage they had gained. 
In this action the confederates loſt the Earl of Angus, 
General Mackay, Sir John Lanier, Sir Robert Douglas, 
and many other gallant officers, together with about three 
thouſand men left dead on the ſpot, the ſame number 
wounded or taken, a great many Cons and ſtandards, 
and ſeveral pieces of cannon. 
$ XXXI11. The French, however, reaped no ſolid ad- 
vantage from this victory, which coſt them about three 
thouſand men, including the Prince of Turenne, the 
Marquis de Bellefonds, Tilladet, and Fermagon, with 


many officers of diſtinction: as for Millevoix the ſpy, he 


Was hanged on a tree, on the right wing of the allied 


f army, King William retired unmoleſted to his own 
camp; and, notwithſtanding all his overthrows, continued 


a reſpectable enemy, by dint of invincible fortitude, and 
a genius fruitful in reſources. That he was formidable ta 
the French nation, even in the midſt of his ill ſucceſs, 
appears fromdivers undeniable teſtimonies, and from none 
more than from the extravagance of joy expreſſed by the 
people of France, on occaſion of this unimportant victory. 
When the princes who ſerved in the battle returned to 


Paris, the roads through which they paſſed were almoſt 


blocked up with multitudes ; and the whole air reſounded 
with acclamation. All the ornaments of the faſhion pe- 
culiar to both ſexes adopted the name of Steenkerke: 
every individual who had been perſonally engagge in the 
action was revered as abeing of a ſuperior ſpecies; and the 
tranſports of the women roſe almoſt to a degree of frenzy: 
$ XXXIII. The French miniſtry did not entirely de. 
pend upon the fortune of the war for the execution of 
their revenge againſt King William. They — * 
: ployed 
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N Moyed aſſaflins to deprive him of life, in the moſt trea- 


nerous manner. When Louvois died, his ſon, the Marquis 
e Barbeſieux, who ſucceeded him in his office of ſecre- 


Bf the Chevalier de Grandval, a captain of dragoons in 
ont, who undertook to aſſaſſinate King William. Ma- 


my, were privy to the ſcheme, which they encouraged : 


e them of his protection; but that unfortunate mo- 
parch was unjuſtly charged with the guilt of countenan- 
[ Ring the intended murder, as they communicated nothing 
ſo him but an attempt to ſeize the perſon of the Prince of 


Prange. Dumont actually enliſted in the confederate ar- 


ſhe King of England when he ſhould ride out to viſit the 
Ines, while Grandval and Parker repaired to the French 
Imp, with orders to Luxembourg, to furniſh them with 
party of horſe for the reſcue of Dümom, after the blow 
| ould be ſtruck. Whether this man's heart failed him, 


ing reſided ſome weeks in the camp of the allies, he re- 
of to Hanover; but till correſponded with Grandval 
Ind Barbeſieux. I bis laſt admitred one Leefdale, a Dutch 
Þaron, into the ſecret, and likewiſe imparted it to Mon- 
[ eur Chanlais, quarter maſter-generalof the French army, 


| conſiderable reward, and promiſed to co-operate with 
Carker for bringing off Dumont, for this aſſaſſin ſtill per- 


Rolland, on purpoſe to dive to the bottom of this con- 
Piracy, in conſequence of advice given by the Britiſh en- 
hy at Hanover, where Dumont had dropped ſome hints 
Wat alarmed his ſuſpicion. The Dutchman not only in- 


but 


ry, found, among his papers, the draft of a ſcheme for 
| is purpoſe, and immediately revived thedefign, by means 


Bc ſervice. He and Colonel Parker engaged one Du- 
ame de Maintenon, and Paparel, paymaſter to the French 


| Fe conſpirators are ſaid to have obtained an audience of 
King James, who approved of their undertaking, and aſ- 


Ny, that he might have the better opportunity to ſnoot 


pr he could not find the opportunity he deſired, after ha- 


$ho animated Grand val and Leefdale with the promiſe of 


ted in his undertaking. Leefdale had been ſent from 


Fate himſelf into the confidence of che conſpirators, 
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B O - K but likewiſe inveigled Grandval to Eyndhoven, where le 
5 LL ALS was apprehended. Underſtanding that Dumont had dl 
ready diſcovered the deſign to the Duke of Zell, and tha 
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at Gramont with an army of one hundred thouſand men, 
while Luxembourg was poſted at Courtray with half that 


number. They ſaid, if he had found the French lines too 


ſtrong to be forced, he might have paſſed the Scheld 
higher up, and not only laid the enemy's conqueſts under 


contribution, but even marched into the bowels of France; 


and they complained that Furnes and Dixmuyde were not 


worth the ſums expended in maintaining their garriſons. 


On the twenty-ſixth day of September King William left 
the army under the command of the Elector of Bavaria, 
and repaired to his houſe at Loo; in two days after his 
departure the camp at Gramont was broke up ; the infan- 
try marched to Marienkirke, and the horſe to Gaure. On 
the fixteenth day of October, the King receiving intel: 
e F 28 - genes 


1692. che troops 
EY he himſelf had been betrayed by Leefdale, he freely con. Hof Ixells : 
feſſed all the particulars, without enduring the torture; epaired t 
and, being found guilty by a court-martial, was executed which the 
as a, traitor. 5 H BS : turned to 
$XXXIV. About this periodthe Dukeof Leinſterarrived þ of Bavari: 
at Oſtend, with the troops which had beenembarked at t. Athis app 
Helen's. He was furniſhed with cannon ſent down the towards F 
Meuſe from Maeſtricht ; and re-enforced by a large de. Place, anc 
tachment from the King's camp at Gramont, under the ces into v 
command of General Ptolemache. He took poſſeſſion of ¶ cantoned 
Furnes, was joined by the Earl of Portland and M. D' Au. returned 
verquerque, and a diſpoſition was made for inveſting {W abſence. 
Dunkirk ; but, on further deliberation, the enterpriz: 8 $ XV 
was thought very dangerous, and therefore laid aſide. and they 
Furnes and Dixmuyde, lately reduced by Brigadier Ram. graveof F 
ſay, were ſtrengthened with new works, and ſecured by {MW which, h. 
ſtrong garriſons. . The cannon. were ſent back, and the WW de Lorge 
troops returning to Oſtend, re-embarked for England. Fhine, fi 
This fruitleſs expedition, added to the inglorious iſſue of I temberg, 
the campaign, increaſed the ill humour of the Britiſh near Eid 
nation. They taxed William with having lain inaCtive Count T: 
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. gence, that BouMers had inveſted Charleroy, and Luxem- 
E bourg taken poſt in the neighbourhood of Conde, ordered 
Ihe troops to be inftanty reaſſembled between the village 


Wof Ixells and Halle, with deſign to raiſe the ſiege, and 


Wrcpaired to Bruſſels, where he held a council of war, in 


] which the proper meaſures were concerted. He then re- 


? turned to Holland, leaving the command with the Elector 
] of Bavaria, who forthwith began his march to Charleroy. 
Athis approach Boufflers abandoned theſiege, and moved. 


towards Pbilipville. The Elector having re- enforced the 
place, and thrown ſupplies into Aeth, diſtributed his for- 


ees into winter- quarters. Then Luxembourg, who had 


caantoned his army between Conde, Leuze, and Tournay, 


returned to Paris, leaving Boufflers to command 1 in his 
| :bſcnce. 


$XXXV. The allies had been unſucceſsful in Flanders, 


and they were not fortunate in Germany. The Land- 
grave of Heſſe-Caſſel undertookthe ſiege of Eberemburgh, 


| which, however, he was obliged to abandon. The Duke 
de Lorges, who commanded the French forces on the 


| Rhine, ſurpriſed, defeated, and took the Duke of Wir- 


temberg, who had poſted himſelfwith four thouſand horſe 
near Eidelſheim, to check the progreſs of the enemy. 
| Count Tallard having inveſted Rhinefeld, the Landgrave 
| marched to its relief with ſuch expedition, that the French 
vere obliged to deſiſt, and retreat with conſiderable da- 
mage. The Elector of Saxony had engaged to bring an 
army into the field; but, he complained that theEmperor 
left the burthen of the war with France upon the princes, 


and converted his chief power and attention to the cam- 


| paignin Hungary. A jealouſy and miſunderſtanding en- 
ſued: Schoening, the Saxon general, in his way to the 


| hot-baths at Dablitz in Bohemia, was ſeized by the Em- 


| correſpondence with the enemy, and very warm expoſtu- 

ations on this ſubject paſſed between the courts of Vienna 
and Dreſden, Schoening was detained two years in 
cuſtody ; and at length releaſed, on condition that he 


| ſhould 


peror's order, on ſuſpicion of having maintained a private 
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B or” OK ſhould never be employed again in the empire. The wy uced little 
3 in Hungary produced no event of importance. The nj. Fountry, i 
1692. niſtry of the Ottoman Porte was diſtracted by factions, l Mad comm 

the ſeraglio threatened with tumults. The people ven Hanced fro 
tired of maintaining an unſucceſsful war: the Viſir va Hence, and 
depoſed ; and, in the midſt of this confuſion, the gart. {inhabitants 
ſon of great Waradin, which had been blocked up by the Nen of L. 
Imperialiſts during the whole winter, ſurrendered on capity. Ind a faire: 
lation. Lord Paget, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Vienna, vu ccur, as t 
ſent to Conſtantinople, with powers to mediate a peace: ſuite defe 
but the terms offered by the Emperor were rejected from the 1 
the Porte: the Turkiſh army lay upon the defenfive, lied arm) 
and the ſeaſon was ſpent in a fruitleſs negociation. davoy, Wh 
XXXVI. The proſpect of affairs in Piedmont was fe. this expedi 
vourable for the allies; but the court of France haas ſhrew 
brought the Pope to an accommodation, and began to ſonſtant ce 
tamper with the Duke of Savoy. M. Chanlais was ſent Momplaiſan 
to Turin, with advantageous propoſals, which, however, onfederat 
the Duke would not accept, becauſe he thought himſef nd aboutt 
entitled to better terms, conſidering that the allied army ſtories, ai 
in Piedmont amounted to fifty thouſand effective men, Mhrough v 
while Catinat's forces were not ſufficient to defend his {french at 
conqueſts in that country. In the month of July the anpaign, 
Duke marched into Dauphine, where he plundered aWrovince. 
number of villages, and reduced the fortreſs of Guilleſtre;M 5 5.8.8 
then paſſing the river Darance, he inveſted Ambrun, {Wired an : 
which, after a ſiege of nine days, ſurrendered on capitu-· Nfectorate 
lation: He afterwards laid all the neighbouring towns un- ie had, b 
der contribution. Here Duke Schomberg, who com- rance, ar 
manded the auxiliaries in the Engliſh pay, publiſhed a de · Nee allies, 
claration, in the name of King William, inviting the peo - Nignity. 
ple to join his ſtandard, aſſuring them that his maſter had ls behalf 
no other deſign in ordering his troops to invade France, WW the pro 
but that of reſtoring the nobleſſe to their ancient ſplen- | 
dour, their parliaments to their former authority, and the. 1 
people to their juſt privileges. He even offered his pro-. 1 
tection to the clergy, and promiſed to uſe his endeavous vn privy 
ſor reviving the edictof Nantes, which had been guaranteed as rallies. 
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WILLIAM AND MARY. 157 
Ay the Kings of England. Theſe offers, however, pro- CHAP, 
Peel little effect; and the Germans ravaged the . 
Eountry, in revenge for the cruelties which the French 1 
had committed in the Palatinate. The allied army ad- 
K:nced from Ambrun to Gap, on the frontiers of Pro- 
hence, and this place ſubmitted without oppoſition. The 
Phabitants of Grenoble, the capital of Dauphine, and 
kren of Lyons, were overwhelmed with conſternation 
Wind a fairer opportunity of humbling France could never 
xccur, as that part of the kingdom had been left almoſt 
ite defenceleſs: but this was fatally neglected, either 
From the ſpirit of diſſention which began to prevail in the 
lied army, or from the indiſpoſition of the Duke of 
voy, who was ſeiſed with the ſmall-pox in the midſt of 
this expedition; or, laſtly, to his want of ſincerity, which 
ras ſhrewdly ſuſpected. He is ſaid to have maintained a 
tonſtant correſpondence with the court of Verſailles, in 
omplaiſance to which he retarded the operations of the 
onfederates. Certain it is, he evacuated all his conqueſts, 
nd about the middle of September quitted the French ter- 
tories, after having pillaged and laid waſte the country 
broug which he had penetrated*. In Catalonia the 
rench attempted nothing of importance during this 
ampaign, and the Spaniards were wholly inactive in that 
province. 
XXIII. The proteſtant intereſt in Germany ac- ; 
uired an acceſſion of ſtrength, by the creation of a ninth 

lectorate in favour of Erneſt Auguſtus, Duke of Hanover. 

e had, by this time, renonnced all his connexions with | 

ance, and engaged to enter heartily into the intereſt of 

be allies, in conſideration of his obtaining the electoral 

ignity. King William exerted himſelf fo vigorouſly in 

is behalf at the court of Vienna, that the Emperor agreed 

o the propoſal, in caſe the conſent of the other electors 


could 


At this period Queen Mary, underſtanding that the ordteſtint Vaadols 
tre deſtitute of miniſters to preach or teach the goſpel, eſtabliſhed a fund from 
en privy purſe, to maintain ten preachers, and as many ſchaglraafters, | 
ie vallies. of Piedmont. 
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could be procured. This aſſent, however, was extorts 
by the importunities of the King of England, whom be 
durſt not diſoblige. Leopold was blindly bigotted to th 
religion of Rome, and conſequently averſe to a new cre, 


- on, that would weaken the catholick intereſt in the 


tuddenly OOO that about fifteen hundred ITO periſhed, 


electoral college. He, therefore, employed his emiſfarix J. Fall 
to thwart the Duke's meaſures. Some proteſtant princes Biſhop 


oppoſed him from motives of jealouſy, and the French diſconte 
King uſed all his artifices and influence, to prevent the Prince) 
elevation of the Houſe of Hanover. When the Duke ha unde 
ſurmounted all his oppoſition, ſo far as to gain over il ,...;.. 
majority of the electors, new objections were ſtarted. Ib 454 2 
Emperor ſuggeſted that another popiſh electorate ſhouldhs ſolve to; 
created, to balance the advantage which the Lutherm ze dem 
would reap from that of Hanover; and he propoſed that addreſs 
Auftria ſhould be raiſed to the ſame dignity : but viola Lord , 

_ oppoſition was made to this expedient, which would ha Common 
veſted the Emperor with a double vote in the electoral ,,z,.. im 
college. At length, after a tedious negociation, th Ze hang 
Duke of Hanover, on the nineteenth day of December againſt 7 
was honoured with the inveſtiture, as Elector of Brun XIII. 
wick; created great marſhal of the empire, and did hc . 
mage to the Emperor: nevertheleſs, he was not yet ad for trien 
mitted into the college, becauſe he had not been able tO z;, 22 
procure the uanINOus conſent of all the electors*. XVI. 7 
in the mi; 

4 In os beginning of September the ſhock of an earthquake was felt ___ 
London, and many other parts of England, as well as in France, Germ!" hom 
and the Netherlands. Violent .agitations of the tame kind had bapp:it $XVIIT. 
about two months before in Sicily and Malta; and the town of Port- reſolves Z 


in Jamaica was almoſt totally ruined by an earthquake; the place n Landen. 


C . A ſhips, une 
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CHAP. IV. 


(I. Falſe information againſt the Earl of Marlborough, the 
| Biſbop of Rocheſter, and others. & II. Sources of national 
diſcontent. § III. Diſſention betaveen the Queen and the 
Princeſs Anne of Denmark, & IV. The Houſe of Lords 
vindicate their privileges in behalf of their impriſoned 
members. § V. The Commons preſent addreſſes to the King 
and Queen. I VI. They acquit Admiral Ruſſel, and re- 
ſolve to adviſe his Majefly. $ VII. They comply with all 
the demands of the miniſiry. & VIII. The Lords preſent an 
addreſs of advice to the King. & IX. Diſpute between the 
Lords and Commons concerning Admiral Ruſſel. & X. The 
Commons addreſs the King. They eſtabliſh the land- tax and 
tber impofitions. & XI. Burnel's Paſtoral letter burned by 
the hangman. XII. Proceedings of the Lower-Houſe. 
agarnft the practice of kidnapping men for the ſervice. 
XIII. The tavo Houſes addreſs the King on the grievances 
V Lreland. $ XIV. An account of the place-bill, and that 
for triennial parliaments. & XV. The Commons petition 
| bis Majeſty that he would difſolve the Eafl- India company. 

XVI. Tryal of Lord Mobun for murther. Alterations 
e maniftiry. XVII. The King repairs to the conti- 
a ent, and aſſembles the confederate army in Flanders. 
oF $ XVIII. The French reduce Huy. & XIX. Luxembourg 
ai re/olves to attack the allies. XX. Who are defeated at 
landen. & XXI. Charleroy is befieged and taken by the 
enemy, § XXII. Campaign on the Rhine. The Duke of 
davey is defeated by Catinat in the plain of Marſaglia. 
XXIII. Tranjaftions in Hungary and Catalonia. 
y XXIV. Naval affairs. & XXV. 4 fleet of merchant 
4 ſhipe, under canvoy of Sir George Rooke, attacked, and 
partly deſtroyed by the French ſquadrons, & XXVI. 
Wheeler's expedition tothe N eft Indies, & XXVII. Benbow 
kembards St. Maloes. 6 XXVIII. The French King has 


recourſe 
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recourſe to the mediation of Denmark. & XXIX. Sever; 1 
of the government againſt the Facobites, XXX. * um 

plaiſance of the Scottiſh parliament. & XXXI. The Kit | 
returns to England, makes ſome changes in the miniſtry, 3 | heceſl 
opens the ſeſſion of parliament. & XXXIL. Both Ho oy 
enquire into the miſcarriages by ſea. & XXXIIL Th | diſcay 
Commons grant a vaſt ſum for the ſervices of the enſun bad be 
year. $ XXXIV. The King rgccis the bill again} g, pr a 
and impartial proceedings in parliament; and the Tu forgel) 
Fuſe remonſtrates on this ſubjet. & XXXV. £/bli. ſchem 
ment of the Bank of England. & XXXVI. The Za WN 
India company obtain a new charter. & XXXVII. Bil w_ 0 
for à general naturalization dropped. & XXXVIIL 5M g 
Francis Wheeler per iber in a florm. XXXIX. Tv oY wi 
Engliſh attempt to make a deſcent in Camaret bay, but «MW a - 
repulſed with oſs. & XL. They bombard Dieppe, Haun 2 % 
de-Grace, Dunkirk, and Calais, & XLI. Admiral Rui . rate 
ſails for the Mediterranean, relieves Barcelona, and wintn | ge 
at Cadix. & XIII. Campaign in Flanders. & XIII =>" 
| The allies reduce H uy. $ XLIV. The Prince of Bain ſeftion 
paſſes the Rhine, but is obliged to repaſs that river. Open. oy 10 
tions in Hungary. $ XLV. Progreſs of the French it as 
Catalonia. State of the war in Piedmont. & XLVI. TW 1 $ 5 
King returns to England. The parliament meets. | Thehl been 28 
or triennial parliaments receives the royal aſſent. SXLVI L 
Death of | Archbiſhop Tillotſon and of Queen Mu ph 
& XLVIII. Reconciliation between the King and h | for ano 
_ Princeſs 4 Denmark. : 8 eit! 
impriſo 
* oc IE 8 I Wb, ILE King William ſeemed wholly engrol expatiat 
by the affairs of the continent, England w Prey 
wg diſtracted bs domeſtick diſſention, and overſpread ui neglect 
vice, corruption, and profanity. Over and above tit which t 
Jacobites, there was a ſet of malcontents, whoſe numbet invaded 
daily increaſed. They not only murmured at the gre" | treaſure 
ances of the nation, but compoſed and publiſhed cla foreign 
rate diſſertations upon the ſame ſubject. Theſe made fu of the be 
2 oe Fab people, already irritated by hei had beer 
burthen they ou, 


Vox. 
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neceſſary to check the progreſs of thoſe writers, by iſſuing 


out a proclatnation, offering a reward to ſuch as would 
| diſcover ſeditious libellers. The Earl of Marlborough 
bad been committed to the Tower, on the information of 
one Robert Young, a priſoner in Newgate, who had 

| forged that nobleman's hand-writing, and contrived the 
N 3 an aſſociation in favour of King James, to 
which he affixed the names of the Earls of Marlborough 


and Saliſbury, Sprat, Biſhop of Rocheſter, the Lord 


Cornbury, and Sir Bafil Firebrace. One of his emiſſa- 
| ties had found means to conceal this paper in a certain 
part of the Biſhop's houſe at Bromley in Kent, where it 
| was found by the King's meſſengers, who ſecured the 
| prelate in conſequence of Young's information. But he 
| vindicated himſelf to the ſatisfaction of the whole council, 
| and the forgery of the informer was detected by the con- 
| feffion of his accomplice. The Biſhop obtained his re- 
| leaſe immediately, and the Earl of Marlborough Was ad- 


mitted to bail in the court of King's-Bench. 
5 II. So many perſons of character and diſtinction had 
been impriſoned during this reign, upon the ſlighteſt ſuſ- 


picion, that the diſcontented part of the nation had ſome. 

| reaſon to inſinuate, they had only exchanged one tyrant 
| for another. They affirmed, that the Habeas Corpus act 
| was either inſufficient to protect the ſubject from falſe 


impriſonment, or had been ſhamefully miſuſed. They 
expatiated upon the loſs of ſhips, which had lately fallen 


aprey to the enemy; the conſumption of ſeamen ; the 
negleCt of the fiſheries ; the interruption of commerce, in 


which the nation was ſupplanted by her allies, as well as 


| invaded by her enemies; the low ebb of the kingdom's 
| treaſure exhauſted in hiring foreign bottoms, and paying 


foreign troops to fight foreign quarrels ; and the ſlaughter 
of the beſt and braveſt of their countrymen, whoſe blood 
had been laviſhly ſpilt in ſupport of connexions with which 


they ought to have had no concern. They demonſtrated 


Vox. I. M the 
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ö burthens, diſtreſſed in their trade, and aifappointed in C x £ * 
| their ſanguine expectations, that the Queen thought it 8 ad 
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the miſchiefs that neceſſarily aroſe from the unſettled ſtate 
of the nation. They obſerved that the government could 
not be duely eſtabliſhed, until a ſolemn declaration ſhould 
confirm the legality of that tenure by which their Majeſties 
poſſeſſed the throne; that the ſtructure of parliaments was 


_ deficient in point of ſolidity, as they exiſted entirely at the 


pleaſure of the crown, which would uſe them no longer 


than they ſhould be found neceſſary in raiſing ſupplies for 


the uſe of the government. They exclaimed againſt the 
practice of quartering ſoldiers in private houles, contrary 


to the ancient laws of the land, the petition of rights, and 


the ſubſequent act on that ſubject paſſed in the reign of 
the ſecond Charles. They enumerated among their 
grievances the violation of property, by prefling tranſport 
ſhips into the ſervice, without ſettling any fund of pay- 
ment for the owners; the condition of the militia, which 


was equally burthenſome and uſeleſs; the flagrant partia- 
lity in favour of allies, who carried on an open commerce 


with France, and ſupplied the enemy with necellaries, 
while the Engliſh laboured under the ſevereſt prohibitions 
and were in effect the dupes of thoſe very powers whom 
they protected. They dwelt upon the miniſtry's want of 
conduct, forefight, and intelligence, and inveighed againſt 


their ignorance, inſolence, and neglect, which were as 


pernicious to the nation as if they had formed a deſign ot 
reducing it to the loweſt ebb of diſgrace and deſtruction. 
By this time, indeed, publick virtue was become the 


object of ridicule, and the whole kingdom was overſpread 


with immorality and corruption ; towards the increale of 
which many concurring circumſtances happened to con- 
tribute. The people were divided into three parties, 
namely, the Williamites, the Jacobites, and the diſcon- 
tented Revolutioners : theſe factions took all opportu- 
nities to thwart, to expoſe, and to ridicule the meaſures 
and principles of each other; ſorhat patriotiſm was laughed 
out of doors, as an hypocritical pretence. This conten- 
tion eſtabliſhed a belief, that every man conſulted his on 


private intereſt at the expenſe of the publick : a belief that 
| 5 . _ 
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ſoon grew into a maxim almoſt univerſally adopted. The C H AP. 


{elves by the name of the Monied-intereſt. Intoxicated by 


; this flow of wealth, they affected to rival the luxury and 
magnificence of their ſuperiors; but, being deſtitute of 


ſentiment and taſte, to conduct them in their new career, 


they ran into the moſt abſurd and illiberal extravagancies. 

| They laid aſide all decorum ; became lewd, inſolent, 
| intemperate, and riotous. Their example was caught by 
| the vulgar. All principle, and even decency, was gra- 
| dually baniſhed; talent lay uncultivated, and the land 
| was deluged with a tide of ignorance and profligacy. 

S II. King William having aſcertained the winter- 
1 quarters of the army, and concerted the operations of the 
| cnſuing campaign with the States-General, and the mi- 
| niſters of the allies, ſet fail for England on the fifteenth 
| day of October; on the eighteenth landed at Yarmouth, 

| was met by the Queen at Newhall, and paſſed through 
the city of London to Kenſington, amidſt the acclama- 

| tions of the populace. He received a congratulatory ad- 
| dreſs from the Lord-Mayor and Aldermen, with whom he 
| dined in publick by invitation, A day of thankſgiving 
| was appointed for the victory obtained at ſea, The lute- 


ſtring company was eſtabliſhed by patent, and the parlia- 
ment met on the fourth day of November. The Houſeof 
Lords was deeply infeCted with difcontent, which in ſome 


| meaſure proceeded from the difſention between the Queen 
| and her ſiſter the Princeſs of Denmark, which laſt under- 

| went every mortification that the court could inflict. Her 
| guards were taken away ; all honours which had been 


paid to her rank by the magiſtrates of Bath, where ſhe 
lometimes reſided, and even bythe miniſtersof the church 


M 2 where 


3 70M 8 | 5 IV. 
practice of bribing a majority in parliament had a pert AS 
E cGous influence upon the morals of all ranks of people, 
E from the candidate to the loweſt borough- elector. The 
J expedient of eſtabliſhing funds of credit for raiſing ſupplies 
E to defray the expenſes of government, threw large pre- 
miums and ſums of money into the hands of low, ſordid 
vſurers, brokers, and jobbers, who diſtinguiſhed them- 
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& where ſhe attended at divine ſervice, were diſcontinued, 
by the expreſs order of his Majeſty. Her cauſe was naty- 


rally eſpouſed by thoſe noblemen who had adhered to her 
in her former conteſt with the King, about an inde. 


pendent ſettlement ; and theſe were now re- enforced by 


all the friends of the Earl of Marlborough, united by a 
double tie; for they reſented the diſgrace and confine- 
ment of that lord, and thought it their duty to ſupport the 
Princeſs Anne under a perſecution incurred by an attach- 


ment to his counteſs. The Earl of Shrewſbury lived in 


friendſhip with Marlborough, and thought he had been 


ungratefully treated by the King: the Marquis of Hallifax 


befriended him, from oppoſition to the miniſtry: the Earl 
of Mulgrave, for an opportunity to diſplay his talents, and 
acquire that confideration which he thought due to his 
merit. Devonfhire, Montague, and Bradford, joined in 


the ſame cauſe from principle: the ſame pretence was 


uſed by the Earls of Stamford, Monmouth, War- 
rington, and other Whigs; though in effect they were 
actuated by jealouſy and reſentment againſt thoſe by whom 


they had been ſupplanted. As for the Jacobites, they 


gladly contributed their aſſiſtance to promote any ſcheme 


that had a tendency to embroil the adminiſtration. 


£IV. The King, in his ſpeech to parliament, thanked 


them for their laſt ſupplies, congratulated them upon the 
victory obtained at ſea, condoled them on the bad fuccets 


of the campaign by land, magnified the power of France, 
repreſented the neceſſity of maintaining a great force to 
oppoſe it, and demanded ſubſidies equal to the occaſion. 


He expreſſed his reluctance to load them with additional 
burthens, which, he ſaid, could not be avoided, without 


ex poſing his kingdom to inevitable deſtruction. He deſired 
their advice towards leſſening the inconvenience of ex- 
porting money for the payment of the forces. He inti- 


| mated a deſign of making a deſcent upon France; declared 


he had no aim but to make his ſubjects a happy people; 
and that he would again chearfully expoſe his life for the 
welfare of the nation. The Lords, after an adjournment 
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of three days, began, with great warmth, to aſſert their CHAP. 
n | * . „ 
privileges, which they conceived had been violated in tage 
caſes of the Earl of Marlborough, and the other noble- 1692. 
men, who had been apprehended, committed to priſon, 
and afterwards admitted to bail by the court of King's- 
Bench. Theſe circamſtances being fully diſcuſſed in a 
violent debate, the Houſe ordered Lord Lucas, Conſtable 
of the Tower, to produce the warrants of commitment, 
and the clerk of the King's-Bench to deliver the affidavit 
of Aaron Smith, the court-{ollicitor, upon which the 
lords had been remanded to priſon. At the ſame time, 
the whole affair was referred to a committee, empowered 
to ſend for perſons, papers, and records. The judges 
were ordered to attend : Aaron Smith was examined, 
touching the evidence againſt the committed lords. The 
committee reported their general reſolution, which pro- 
| duced a vehement diſpute. The opinion of the judges was 
unſatisfactory to both parties: the debate was referred to 
a committee of the whole houſe, in which it was reſolved, 
and declared, as the ſenſe of that aſſembly, that in purſu- 
| ance of the Habeas-Corpus act, it was the duty of the 
| judges and jail-delivery to diſcharge the priſoner on bail, 
| if committed for high-treaſon, unleſs it be made appear, 
upon oath, that there are two witneſſes againſt the ſaid 
priſoner, who cannot be produced in that term, ſeſſion, ! 
or general jail-delivery. They likewiſe reſolved it was | 
the intention of the {aid ſtatute, that in caſe there ſhould 
be more than one priſoner to be bailed or remanded, there 
{ muſt be oath made that there are two witneſſes againſt 
each priſoner, otherwiſe he cannot be remanded to priſon. 
| Theſe reſolutions were entered in the books, as ſtanding 
directions to all future judges, yet not without great oppo- 
| ſition from the court-members, The next debate turned 
upon the manner in which the impriſoned lords ſhould be 
ſet at liberty. The conteſt became ſo warm, that the 
courtiers began to be afraid, and propoſed an expedient, 
which was put in practice. The Houſe adjourned to the 
f leventeenth day of the month, and at its next meeting 
M 3 was 
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B O 0 K was given to underſtand, that the King had diſcharged 
hy the impriſoned noblemen. After another warm debate, 2 


formal entry was made in the journals, importing, That 
the Houle being informed of his Majeſty's having given 
directions for diſcharging the lords under bail in the King 


Bench, the debate about that matter ceaſed. 'The reſent- 


ment of the peers being thus allayed, they proceeded to 
take his Majeſty's ſpeech into conſideration. 

$ V. The Commons having voted an addreſs of thanks, 
and another, praying that his Majeſty's foreign alliances 
ſhould be laid before them, determined on a bill for regu- 


lating tryals in caſes of high treaſon. They paſſed a vote 


of thanks to Admiral Ruſſel, his officers and ſeamen, for 
the victory they had obtained, and then proceeded to an 
enquiry, Why that victory had not been purſued ? Why 
the deſcent had not been made? And why the trade had 


not been better protected from the enemy's cruiſers? The 
Admiral having juſtified his own conduct, they commanded 
the Lords of the Admiralty to produce copies of all the 
letters and orders which had been ſent to the Admiral: 


they ordered Ruſſel to lay before them his anſwers ; and 


the commiſſioners of the tranſports, victuallers, and Office 
of Ordnance, to deliver in an account of their proceedings. 


Then they preſented addreſſes to the King and Queen, 
acknowledging the favour of God in reſtoring him to his 
people; congratulating him upon his deliverance from the 
ſnares of his open and ſecret enemies; and affuring him 
they would, according to his Majeſty's deſire in his molt 
gracious ſpeech, be always ready to adviſe and aſſiſt him 
in the ſupport of his government. The Queen was 
thanked for her graciousand prudent adminiſtration during 
his Majeſty's abſence: they congratulated her on their 
ſignal deliverance from a bold and cruel deſign formed tor 
their deſtruction, as well as on the glorious victory which 
her fleet had gained ; and they aflured her that the grate- 
ful ſenſe they had of their happineſs under her govern- 
ment, ſhould always be manifeſted in conſtant returns df 


duty and obedience, 
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5 VI. After this formal compliment, the Houſe, inſtead C HAP. 
| of proceeding to the ſupplies, inſiſted upon peruſing the LYNg 
treaties, publick accounts, and eſtimates, that they 1692. 
| might be in a condition to adviſe, as well as to aſſiſt his 
| Majeſty. Being indulged with thoſe papers, they paſſed 
a previous vote, that a ſupply ſhould be given : then they 
began to concert their articles of advice. Some of the 
members loudly complained of partiality to foreign generals, 
and particularly reflected upon the inſolence of Count 
3 Solmes, and his miſconduct at Steenkerke. After ſome 
E warm altercation, the Houſe reſolved one article of their 
advice ſhould be, That his Majeſty would be pleaſed to fill 
up the vacancies that ſhould happen among the general 
© officers, with ſuch only as were natives of his dominions, 
and that the commander in chief of the Engliſh ſhoula be 
an Engliſhman. Their next reſolution implied, That 
| many of the great affairs of the government having been 
for ſome time paſt unſucceſsfully managed, the Heuſe 
ſhould adviſe his Majeſty to prevent ſuch miſchiefs for the 
future, by employing men of knowledge, ability, and 
integrity. Individual members inveighed bitterly againſt 
cabinet councils, as a novelty in the Britiſh ſyſtem of 
1 government, by which the privy-council was joſtled out 
ol its province. They complained that all the grievances 
of the nation proceeded from the vicious principles of the = 
' miniſtry : they obſerved, that he who oppoſed the eſta- 
| bliſhment could not be expected to ſupport it with zeal, 
The Earl of Nottingham was mentioned by name, and 
the Houſe reſolved that his Majeſty ſhould be adviſed to 
| employ in his councils ſuch perſons only whoſe principles 
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S | obliged them to ſupport his rights againſt the late King, 
l f and all other pretenders. Marlborough's intereſt {till pre- 


| dominated among the Commons. His friend Ruflel ac- 
h quitted himſelf to the ſatisfactionof the Houſe, and ſhifted 
the blame of the miſcarriage upon his enemy the Earl of 
a I Nottingham, by declaring that twenty days elapſed be- 
@ tween his firſt letter to that nobleman and his lordſhip's 
1 [ anſwer, - The Earl's friends, of whom there was a great 
1 M 4 number 
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B 99 * number in the Houſe, eſpouſed his cauſe with great vi. 


1693. 


gour, and even recriminated upon Ruſſel; ſo that a very 
violent debate enſued. Both parties agreed that there had 
been miſmanagement in the ſcheme of a deſcent. It was 
moved, that one cauſe of the miſcarriage was the want of 
giving timely and neceſſary orders, by thoſe to whom the 


management of the affair was committed. The Houſe 


divided, and it was carried in the affirmative by one voice 


only. At the next fitting of the committee, Sir Richard 


Temple propoſed they ſhould conſider how to pay the 
forces abroad, by means of Engliſh manufactures, with- 


out exporting money. They reſolved that the Houſe 
ſhould be moved to appoint a committee to take this expe. 


dient into conſideration. Sir Francis Winnington was 
immediately called upon to leave the chair, and the 


Speaker reſumed his place. All that had been done was 
Now:void, as no report had been made; and the com- 
mittee was diſſolved. The Houſe, however, revived it, 
and appointed a day for its fitting ; but, before it could 
reſume its deliberations, Admiral Ruflel moved for its 


being adjourned, and all its purpoſes were defeated. 
$ VII. The court agents had by this time interpoſed, 


and ſecured a majority by the infamous arts of corruption, 
The Commons no longer infiſted upon their points of ad- 


vice. Their whole attention was now centered in the 


article of aſſiſtance. They granted about two millions 


for the maintenance of three-and-thirty thouſand ſeamen, 


the building of ſome additional ſhips of war, and the 
Fiſhing of Plymouth - dock; and ſeven hundred and fifty 


thouſand pounds to ſupply the deficiency of the quarterly 


pall. The eſt mates of the land-ſervice were not diſcuſſed 
without tedious debates, and warm diſputes. The miniſtry 
demanded fifty-four thouſand men, twenty thouſand of 


whom ſhould be kept at home for the defence of the na- 
tion, while the reſt ſhould ſerve abroad in the allied army. 
Many members declared their averſion to a foreign war, 


DE in which the nation had no immediate concern, and ſo 


Jitdle proſpect of ſucceſs. - Others agreed that the allies 


ſhould 
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not as a principal, and pay no more than what the people 
Þ would chearfully contribute to the general expenſe. Theſe 
Ereflexions, however, produced no other effect than that 
of prolonging the debate. Miniſterial influence had ſur- 
mounted all oppoſition. The Houſe voted the number of 
men demanded. Such was their ſeryile complaiſance, 


and found that, notwithſtanding theſe treaties, Britain 
bore twothirds of the expenſe, they overlooked this flagrant 
inſtance of partiality, and enabled the King to pay the 
proportion. Nay, their maxims were ſo much altered, 
that, inſtead of proſecuting their reſentment againſt fo- 
reign generals, they aſſented to a motion that the Prince 
tof Wirtemberg, the Major-Generals, Tetteau and La 


the States-General, ſhould be indulged with ſuch an addi- 
Erence between the pay of England and that of Holland. 
of the land-forces, and for defraying extraordinary ex- 


ſubſidies to the Electors of Saxony and Hanover. 
| $ VIII. The Houſe of Lords, mean while, was not free 


lexerted themſelves with great vivacity. They affirmed, it 
was the province of their Houſe to adviſe the ſovereign : 
ice the Commons, they inſiſted upon the King's having 


t with ſuch eagerneſs. They moved, that the taſk of 
ligeſting the articles of advice ſhould be undertaken by a 
joint committee of both Houſes ; but all the dependents 
of the court, including the whole bench of biſhops, ex- 
fept Watſon of St. David's, were marſhalled to oppoſe 


cis motion, which was rejected by a majority of twelvez i 
| an 


that when they examined the treaties by which the Engliſh 
N and Dutch contracted equally with the German princes, 


FForeſt, who commanded the Daniſh troops in the pay of 
[tion to their appointments as would make up the diffe- 
Finally, they voted above two millions for the ſubſiſtence 


Ipcyſes attending the war upon the continent, including 


[from animoſity and contention. The Marlborough faction 


aked their advice, becauſe he had mentioned that word in 
lis ſpeech, though he never dreamed they would catch at 
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ö Lnould be affiſted on the continent with a proportion of CH A . 
Briiſh forces; but that the nation ſhould act as auxiliary, "i , 
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B N o Kk and this victory was followed with a proteſt of the van. 


the commanding officer of the Britiſh forces ſhould bean 


thoſe in the confederate armies, who did not belong tg 


commanded by an Engliſh general: That the practice of 


as to ſcreen Nottingham, and cenſure Ruſſel. That noble- 
man produced his own book of entries, together with the 
whole correſpondence between him and the Admiral, whom 


and the reſt of the committee above. They were offered 


ſome members of that Houſe, by whom they might be 


their committee declared, in the name of the Houſe, That 
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quiſhed. Notwithſtanding this defeat, they proſecute; \cntione* 
their ſcheme of giving advice; and, after much wrangling Wi olved, 1 
and declamation, the Houſe agreed in an addreſs or r. Meets, du; 
monſtrance, adviſing and beſeeching his Majeſty, Tha MWWith fide! 
Wh: this d 
5 gainſt R. 
Wnittees of 
Common; 
Wnform t! 
vote and 

(heir pape 


Engliſhman : That Engliſh officers might take rank of 


crowned heads: That the twenty thouſand men to be leſt 
for the defence of the kingdom ſhould be all Engliſh, and 


preſſing men for the fleet ſhould be remedied : that ſuch 


officers as were guilty of this practice ſhould be caſhierel ad not $ 
and puniſhed ; and, laſtly, That no foreigners ſhould fi ad TECEN 
at the board of Ordnance. This addreſs was preſented to i ounded. 
the King, who received it coldly, and ſaid he would take i -olonel 
it into conſideration. _ e e Common 
©» IX. Then the Lords reſolved to enquire into the mil . had 
carriage of the purpoſed deſcent, and called for all the MU Wa 
papers relating to that affair: but the aim of the majority X. 1 
was not ſo much to rectify the errors of the government, ated aga 


Pncenſed ; 
Whould be 
Poard of 


he verbally charged with having contributed to the mii time at; 


carriage of the expedition. This affair was referred to : if" addre: 
committee. Sir John Aſhby was examined. The House prders fo, 
directed the Earl to draw up the ſubſtance of his charge; i be hand 
and theſe papers were afterwardsdelivered to a committee if 22 ag. 
of the Commons, at a conference, by the Lord Preſident, woe « 


that a rat 
mould b 
yearly va 
all offices 
ollices in 
refolution 


for the inſpection of the Commons, as they concernel 


informed more fully of the particulars they contained. At 
another conference, which the Commons demanded, 


they had read and well conſidered the papers which their © 
lordſhips had ſent them, and which they now returned: t of 
= 5 T5. | hat, 


x WILLIAM AND MARY. 5 — OFY 
£ hat, finding Mr. Ruſſel, one of their members, often CHAP. 

FE entioned in the ſaid papers, they had unanimouſly re- 45 , 
red, That Admiral Ruſſel, in his command of the 1692. 

: ts, during the laſt ſummer's expedition, had behaved 
| = fidelity, courage, and conduct. 'The Lords, irritated 
3 bot this declaration, and diſappointed in their reſentment 
Peainſt Ruſſel, defired a free conference between the com- 
| Kittees of both Houſes. The Earl of Rocheſter told the 
Commons, he was commanded by the Houſe of Lords to 
Gnform them, that their lordſhips looked upon the late 
kote and proceedings of the Lower Houſe, in returning 
heir papers, to be irregular and unparliamentary, as they 
had not communicated-to their lordſhips the lights they 
ad received, and the reaſons upon which their vote was 
Wounded. A paper to the ſame purport was delivered to 
Colonel Granville, who promiſed to preſent it to the 
Commons, and make a faithful report of what his lord- 
ip had faid. Thus the conference ended, and the en- 
quiry was diſcontinued. | 
g. The Lower Houſe Gama to be as much exaſpe- . 
bated againſt the Earl of Nottingham as the Lords were 
Bncenſed at Ruſſel. A motion was made, that his Majeſty 
Would be adviſed to appoint ſuch commiſſioners of the 
Poard of Admiralty as were of known experience in mari- 
time affairs. Although this was over-ruled, they voted 
an addreſs to the King, praying, that, for the future, all 
orders for the management of the fleet might paſs through 
the hands of the ſaid commiſſioners; a proteſt by impli- 
cation againſt the conduct of the ſecretary. The cenſide- 
nation of ways and means was the next object that en- 


oed the attention of the Lower Houſe. They reſolved 
bat a rate of four ſhillings in the pound, for one year, 
„Gould be charged upon all lands, according to their 
t early value; as alſo upon all perſonal eſtates, and upon 


ll offices and employments of profit, other than military 
oliices in the army or navy. The act founded on this 
reſolution empowered the King to borrow money on the 


credit of it, at ſeven per cent, They further enabled him 
1 to 
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on the capital ſtock of the Eaſt-India company, eſtimatel 
at ſeven hundred and forty- four thouſand pounds : of one 


ſand pounds on theſe funds, which were expreſsly eſt 
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by granting annuities. They laid ſeveral new duties on: 
variety of imports. They renewed the laſt quarterly pal, 
providing, that incaſe it ſhould not produce three hundre 
thouſand pounds, the deficiencies might be made uy hy 
borrowing on the general credit of the Exchequer. They 
continued the impoſitions on wine, vinegar, tobacco, and 
ſugar, for five years; and thoſe on Eaſt-India goods for 
four years. They laid a new impoſition of eight per cent, 


per cent. on the African; of five pounds on every ſhared 
the ſtock belonging to the Hudſon's-Bay company; and 
they empowered his Majeſty to borrow five hundred thou 


bliſned for maintaining the war with vigour“. 


5 Kl. The money-bills were retarded in the Upper. 1 
Houſe, by the arts of Hallifax, Mulgrave, and other WW... nt 
malcontents. They grafted a clauſe on the land-tax bil, erights 
importing, that the Lords ſhould tax themſelves. It v the bai 
adopted by the majority, and thebillſent with this amend- tition, 2 
ment to the Commons, by whom it was unanimouſly r- Me Speak 
Jefted, as a flagrant attempt upon their privileges. Ther WW XII. 
demanded a conference, in which they declared that the Wryants h 
clauſe in queſtion was a notorious encroachment upon the Wk Flandei 
right the Commons poſſeſſed, of regulating all mattes to the a 
relating to ſupplies granted by parliament, When tl iſle remon 
report was debated in the Houſe of Lords, the Earl o Wifi indign! 
| Mulgrave diſplayed uncommon powers of eloquence an Nie deline 
argument, in perſuading the Houſe, that, by yielding to ent. U 


this claim of the Commons, they would diveſt the ethods t 
{elves of their true greatneſs, and nothing would remin Wd not p 
but the name and ſhadow of a peer, which was but d proce 
pageant. Notwithſtanding all his oratory, the Lords ! Won they, | 

linquiſhed their clauſe, declaring, at the fame time, ti! WR en preſſ 
I hc} Wot, Wi 

| * The French King, hearing how liberally. William was ſupplied, & "ling 


claimed with ſome emotion, My little couſia the Prince of Orange ! 


* fixed in the ſaddle— but, no matter, the laſt Louis d'or muſt car!) ij 
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3 jrbervile of opinion, that they had a right to inſiſt upon 
eir clauſe. A formal complaint being made in the 
3 Houſe of Commons; againſt the pamphlet intitled, King 


Ertions of dangerous conſequence to their Majeſties, to 
q e liberty of the ſubject, and the peace of the kingdom, 
8 be licenſer and printer were taken into cuſtody. The 
Yook being examined, they reſolved that it ſhould be 


Burned by the hands of the common hangman ; and, that 


( ployment. The ſame ſentence they pronounced upon a 
I aſtoral letter of Biſhop Burnet, in which the notion of 
jonqueſt had been at firſt aſſerted. The Lords, in order 


That ſuch an aſſertion was highly injurious to their Ma- 
Eſties, inconſiſtent with the principles on which the go- 
lernment was founded, and tending to the ſubverſion of 
he rights of the people. Bohun, the licenſer, was brought 


ctition, after having been reprimanded on his knees by 
be Speaker. 


| $ XII. Several members having complained that their 
Flanders, the-Houſe appointed a committee to enquire 
ito the abuſes committed by preſs-maſters; and a ſuita- 


e remonſtrance was preſented to the King, who expreſſed 


e delinquents ſhould be brought to exemplary puniſh- 


ad not proved effectual, they reſumed their enquiry, 


on they received. A great number of perſons who had 
en preſſed were diſcharged by order of the Houſe z and 
apt. Winter, the chief undertaker for this method of 


1 liam and Queen Mary Conquerors, as containing aſ- 


' be King ſhould be moved to diſmiſs the licenſer from his 


v manifeſt their ſentiments on the ſame ſubject, reſolved, | 


Þ the bar of the Houſe, and diſcharged upon his own 


rvants had been kidnapped, and ſent to ſerve as ſoldiers 


5 indignation at this practice, and aſſured the Houſe that 


bent, Underſtanding, however, in the ſequel, that the 
ethods taken. by his Majeſty for preventing this abuſe 


d proceeded with uncommon vigour on the informa- 


Cutting the amy, Was carried by the Serjeant before the 
Lord 
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F ey had agreed to paſs the bill without alteration, merely C * A P. 
| regard to the preſent urgent ſtate of affairs, as being 
| 1692. 
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expedient were allayed, the diſcontent of the nation ws 
further inflamed by complaints from Ireland, where Lord 
Sidney was faid to rule with deſpotick authority. The 
complaints were exhibited by Sir Francis Brewſter, Sir 


William Gore, Sir John Macgill, Lieutenant Stafforch | PI 
Mr. Stone, and Mr. Kerne. They were examined at te ords Sic 
bar of the Houte, and delivered an account of their orie- Pave engt 
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vances in writing. Both Houſes concurred in this enquiry, 
which being finiſhed, they ſeverally preſented addreſſes to 
the King. The Lords obſerved, That there had been 
great abuſes in diſpoſing of the forfeited eſtates: That 
protections had been granted to the Iriſh not included in 
the articles of Limerick: ſo that proteſtants were depriret 
of the benefit of the law againſt them: That the quarters 
the army had not been paid according to the proviſion 
made by parliament: That a mayor had been impoſed 
upon the city of Dublin for two years ſucceſſively, con- 
trary to the ancient privileges and charter: That ſeveri 
perſons accuſed of murder had been executed without 
proof ; and one Sweetman, the moſt guilty, diſcharged 
without profecution. The Commons ſpoke more frech 
in their addreſs: they roundly explained the abuſes and 
milmanagement of that government, by expoſing the pro- 
teſtant ſubjects to the free quarter and violence of a licet- 
tious army; by recruiting the troops with Iriſh papilts 
who had been in open rebellion againſt his Majeſty ; H 
granting protections to Iriſh Roman catholics, wherebſ 
the courſe of the law was ſtopped : by reverſing outlas: 
ries for high treaſon, not comprehended in the articles 0 
Limerick; by letting the forfeited eſtates at under value, 
to the prejudice of his Majeſty's revenue; by embezzling 
the ſtores left in the towns and garriſons by the late King 
James, as well as the effects belonging to forfeited eſtates 
which might have been employed for the better preſervs 
tion of the Kingdom ; and, finally, by making — 
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10 the articles of Limerick, after the capitulation was C HAP. 
Esned, and the place ſurrendered. They moſt humbly , wh * 
peſought his Majeſty to redreſs theſe abuſes, which had 1692. 
Nreatly encouraged the papiſts, and weakened the pro- 
eſtant intereſt in Ireland. The King graciouſly received 
Poth addreſſes, and promiſed to pay a particular regard to 
all remonſtrances that ſhould come from either Houſe of 
Parliament: but no material ſtep was taken againſt the 
Words Sidney, Athlone, and Coningſby, who appeared to 
Wave engroſſed great part of the forfeitures by grants from 
me crown ; and even Commiſſioner Culliford, who had 
peen guilty of the moſt grievous acts of oppreſſion, eſ- 
caped with impunity. 5 | 
| &XIV. The old Whig principle was not yet wholly 
Expelled from the Lower-Houſe. Ihe undue influence of 
the court was exerted in ſuch an open, ſcandalous man- 
per, as gave offence to the majority of the Commons. In 
the midſt of their condeſcenſion, Sir Edward Huſſey, 
member for Lincoln, brought in a bill touching free and 
pmpartial proceedings in parliament. It was intended to 
liable all members of parliament from enjoying places of 
(ruſt and profit, and particularly levelled againſt the offi- 
ers of the army and navy, who had inſinuated them- 
elves into the Houſe in ſuch numbers, that this was com- 
only called the officers parliament. The bill paſſed the | 
Houſe of Commons, and was ſent up to the Lords, by ! 
whom it was read a ſecond time, and committed: but the 
iniſtry employing their whole ſtrength againſt it, on the. 
eport it was thrown out by a majority of two voices. 'The 
Larl of Mulgrave again diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his elo- 
ution, in a ſpeech that was held in great veneration by 
be people; and, among thoſe who entered a proteſt in 
he journals of the Houſe, when the majority rejected the 
dil was Prince George of Denmark, Dukeof Cumberland. 
he court had not recollected themſelves from the con- 
ernation produced by ſuch a vigorous oppoſition, when 
the Earl of Shrewſbury produced another bill for triennial 
pwliaments, pro viding that there ſhould be an annual ſeſſion; 
7 that 


16 


tle alterations, which the Lords approved. But all thek 
_ endeavours were fruſtrated by the prerogative of ti 


acted into a law. | 


Commons brought in a bill for continuing and explaining 


been revived in the firſt year of the ſucceeding reign 
. The bill paſſed the Lower-Houſe without difficulty, be 
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that if, at the expiration of the three years, the crow. 
ay ſhould not order the writs to be iſſued, the Lord Cha. 


cellor, or keeper, or commiſſioner of the great ſe] 


ſhould iſſue them ex officio, and by authority of this ad, 


under ſevere penalties. The immediate object of this bil 
was the diſſolution of the preſent parliament, which hai 
already fat three ſeſſions, and began to be formidable t 


the people, from its conceſſions to the miniſtry, The 


benefits that would accrue to the conſtitution from the 


_ eftabliſhment of triennial parliaments were very well u 


derſtood, as theſe points had been frequently diſcuſſed i 
former reigns. The courtiers now objected, that fre 
quent elections would render the freeholders proud and 
inſolent, encourage faction among the electors, and entil 
a continual expenfe upon the member, as he would find 
himſelf obliged, during the whole time of his fitting, b 


behave like a candidate, conſcious how ſoon the time d 
election would revolve. In ſpite of the miniſterial intert 


in the Upper-Houfe, the bill paſſed, and contained a pro 
viſo, that the prefent parliament ſhould not continue ary 


f longer than the month of January next enſuing, Tit 


court renewed its efforts againſt it in the Houle of Con 
mons, where, nevertheleſs, it was carried, with ſome; lt 


King, who, by refuſing his aſſent, prevented its being ei 
& XV. It was at the inſtigation of the miniſtry, that the 


certain temporary laws then expiring or expired. Amon 
theſe was an act for reſtraining the liberty of the preb 
which owed its origin to the reign'of Charles II. and ba 


met with warm oppoſition in the Houſe of Lords, a g00 
number of whom proteſted againſt it, as'a law that f 
jected all learning and true information to the wh 
will of a mercenary, and perhaps ignorant berge J 
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| firoyed che properties of authors, and extended the evil CH [LA p. 
of monopolies. The bill for regulating trials was dropped, ERR 
and, in lieu of it, another produced for the preſervation 1692, 
of their Majefties fatred perſons and government: but this 

| too was rejected by the majority, in conſequence of the 
miniſtry's jecret management. The Eaſt-India com- Ann. 1693. 
| pany narrowly eſcaped diſſolution. Petitions and counter- 
| petitions were delivered into the Houſe of Commons: the 
pretenſions on both ſides were carefully examined: a 
committee of the whole Houſe reſolved, that there ſhould 

be a new ſubſcription of a joint-ſtock, not exceeding two 

| millions five hundred thouſand pounds, to continue for 
one-and-twenty years. The report was made and receivedz 

and the publick expected to ſee the affair brought to a 

ſpeedy iſſue: but the company had recourſe to the ſame 
expedients, which had lately proved ſo ſucceſsful in the 

hands of the miniſtry. Thoſe who had been the moſt 

warm in detecting their abuſes ſuddenly cooled; and the 
proſecution of the affair began to languiſh. Not but that 

the Houſe preſented an addreſs to his Majeſty, praying 

| that he wotild diſſolve the company upon three years 
warning, according to the condition of their charter. He 

told them he would conſider their addreſs ; and they did 

not further urge their remonſtrance. The bill for afcer- 

| fainingthe commiſſions and ſalaries of the judges, to which 

| the King had refuſed the royal aſſent in the laſt ſeſſion, 

was revived, twice read, and rejected; and another, for 
preventing the exportation and melting of the coin, they 
ſuffered to lie neglected on the table. On the fourteenth 

day of March, the King put an end to the ſeſſion, after 

having thanked the parliament for ſo great teſtimonies 

| of their affection, and promiſed the ſupplies ſhould not 

be miſapplied. He obſerved, that the poſture of affairs 

called him abroad; but that he would leave a ſufficient 
number of troops . the ſecurity o the kingdom : he 

aſſured them he would expoſe his perſon upon all occa- 
hons for the advantage of theſe kingdome's and ufe his 
Vor. 1. | N utmoſt 


foreign affairs, and conſidered as a leading man in his 
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B SY K utmoſt endeavours to make them a flouriſhing nation“. 
Lo YF XVI. During the courſe of this ſeſſion, Lord Mohun 
ws 


was indicted and tried by his peers, in Weſtminſter-hall, 
as an accomplice inthe murder of one Montford, a cele- 
brated comedian, the Marquis of Caermarthen acting a; 
lord-ſteward upon this occaſion. The judges having been 
conſulted, the peers proceeded to give their judgements 


ſeriatim, and Mohun was acquitted by a great majority, 
The King, who, from his firſt acceſſion to the throne, 


had endeavoured to trim the balance between the Whigs 
and Tories, by mingling them together in his miniſtry, 


made ſome alterations at this period, that favoured of 


the ſame policy. The great-ſeal, with the title of Lord 
Keeper, was beſtowed upon Sir. John Somers, who. was 
well ſkilled in the law, as in many other branches of po- 
lite and uſeful literature. He poſſeſſed a remarkable ta- 
lent for buſineſs, in which he exerted great patience and 
aſſiduity; was gentle, candid, and equitable ; a Whig in 
principles, yet moderate, pacifick, and conciliating. Of 
the ſame temper was Sir John Trenchard, now appointed 
ſecretary of ſtate. He had been concerned with the Duke 
of Monmouth, and eſcaped to the continent, where he 
lived ſome years ; was calm, ſedate, well acquainted with 


party 


* - 


*: be other laws made in this fte on were theſe that follow :—An at 


for preventing ſuits againſt ſuch as had acted for their Majeſtics ſervice in 


defence of this kingdom An ad for raiſing the militia in the year 1693 — 
An act, authoriſing the judges to empower ſuch perſons, other than common 
attornies and ſolicitors, as they ſhould think fit, to take ſpecial bail, except 
in London, "Weſtminſter, and ten miles round An act to encourage the ap- 
prehending of high waymen - An act to prevent clandeſtine marriages—An ai 
for the regaining, encouraging, and lettling the Greenland trade An 10 
ro prevent malicious informations in the court of King's-Bench, and for the 
more ealy reverſal of ouila wries ia that court Au act for the better diſcover- 
ry of judgments in the courts of Jaw An act for delivering declarations to 
priſoners for debi An act for regulating proceedings in the Crown-office— 
An act for the more eaſy diſcovery and conviction of ſuch as ſnould deſtroy the 
game of this kingdom An act for continuing the acts for prohibiting all 
trade and commerce with France, and for the encouragement of priva- 


teers. 
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party. Theſe two are ſaid to have been promoted at the ** 
Y recommendation of the Earl of Sunderland, who had 3 
© by this time inſinuated himſelf into the King's favour and 
confidence; though his ſucceſs confirmed the opinion 

which many "entertained, of his having betrayed his old 

© maſter. The leaders of the oppoſition were Sir Edward 
Seymour, again becomea malcontent, and Sir Chriſtopher 
| Muſgrave, a gentleman of Cumberland, who, though an 


extravagant Tory from principle, had refuſed to concur 
with all the deſigns of the late King. He was a perſon of 


| a grave and regular deportment, who had rejected many 

offers of the miniſtry, which he oppoſed with great vio- 
| lence: yet on ſome critical occaſions, his patriotiſm gave 
way to his avarice, and he yielded upon ſome important 
points, in conſideration of large ſums which he received 
| from the court in ſecret, Others declated war againſt 
the adminiſtration, becauſe they thought their owntalents 


were not ſufficiently conſidered. Of theſe, the chiefs 


| were Paul Foley and Robert Harley. The firſt was a 

| lawyer of good capacity, extenſive learning, and virtuous 
principles; but peeviſh, obſtinate, and moroſe. He enter- 
| tained a very deſpicable opinion of the court ; and this he 
| propagated with equal aſſiduity and ſucceſs. Harley poſ- 
ſeſſed a good fund of learning; was capable of uncommon 
| application, particularly turned to politicks. He knew the 

forms of parliament, had a peculiar dexterity at protract- 
ing and perplexing debates; and cheriſhed the moſt a- 


ſpiring ambition. Admiral Ruſſel was created treaſurer of 


| the houſehold ; but the command of the fleet was veſted 
| in the hands of Killigrew, Delaval, and Shovel. Sir Geo. 
| Rooke was declared vice-admiral of the red, and John 
| Lord Berkeley, of the blue diviſion ; their rear-admirals 
were Matthew Aylmer and David Mitchel. 


XVII. The King having viſited the fleet and fortifi- 


cations at Portſmouth, given inſtructions for annoyingthe 


enemy by ſea, and left the adminiſtration in the hands 


of the Queen, embarked on the laſt day of March, near 
| Graveſend, and arrived in Holland on the third of April. 
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B o OK The troops of the confederates were forthwith ordered ty 


aſſemble: but while he was employed in making prepars- 
tions for the campaign, the French King actually took 
the field, attended by Madame de Maintenon, and all the 
court A2. His deſign was ſuppoſed to be upon ſome 
town in Brabant: his army amounted to one hundred 
and twenty thouſand men, completely armed, and abun- 
dantly ſupplied with all neceſſaries for every ſort of mil. 
tary operation. King William immediately took poffeffion 
of the ſtrong camp at Parke near Louvain, a ſituation 
which enabled him to cover the places that were moſt ex- 
poſed. Underſtanding that the French emiſſaries had ſown 
the ſeeds of diflention between the Biſhop and chapter of 

Liege, he ſent the Duke of Wirtemberg thither, to re- 

concile the different parties, and concert meaſures for the 
further ſecurity of the place. He re- enforced the garri- 
ſon with nine battalions; and the Elector Palatine lay 
with his troops in readinefs to march to its relief. Wil 
liam likewiſe threw re-enforcements into Maeſtricht 

Huy, and Charleroy 3 3 and he himſelf reſolved to remain 

on the defenſive, at the head of fixty e men, with 
a numerous train of artillery. 

Wo: XV III. Louis having reviewed his army at Gem- 
blours, and ſeen his defigns upon Brabant defeated by the 
diligence of his antagoniſt, detached Boufflers with twenty 
thouſand men to the Upper Rhine, to join the Dauphin, 
who commanded in that quarter; then leaving the con- 
duct of his forces in the Netherlands to the Duke de 
Luxembourg, he returned with his court to Verſailles. 
Immediately after his departure, Luxembourg fixed his 
headquarters at Mildert; and King William ſtrengthened 
his camp on that fide with ten battalions, and eight-and- 
twenty pieces of cannon. The enemy's convoys were 
frequently ſurpriſed by c detachments from the garriſon of 
Charleroy ; and a large body of horſe, foot, and dragoons, 
being drafted out of Liege and Maeſtricht, took poſt at 
Huy, under the command of the Count de Tilly, ſo as to 


ſtraiten the French i in their quarters. Theſe, howe bet 
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4 were diſlodged by Luxembourg in perſon, who obliged © 1. A P. 


the Count to pals the Jaar with precipitation, leaving 3 


hund three ſquadrons and all his baggage, which fell into 
E the hands of the enemy. This check, however, was ba- 
L lanced by the ſucceſs of the Duke of Wirtemberg, who, 
at the head of thirteen battalions of infantry, and twenty 
| ſquadrons of Horſe, forced the French lines between the 
Schelde and the Lys: and laid the whole country as far 
as Liſle under contribution. On that very day, which was 
| the eighteenth of July, Luxembourg marched towards 
Huy, which was next morning inveſted by M. de Villeroy. 
The other covered the ſiege, and ſecured himſelf from the 
| allies by lines of contravallation. Before their batteries 
| began to play, the town capitulated. On the twenty- 
third day of the month, the garriſon mutinied; the caſtles 
| were ſurrendered; the governor remained a priſoner ; and 
| his men were conducted to Liege. The confederate army 
| advanced in order to relieve the town: but the King be- 
ing apprifed of its fate, detached ten battalions to re- 


| enforce the garriſon of Liege, and next day returned 1 
| Neer-Heſpen. 


F$XIX. Luxembourg made a motion towards Liege, as 


if he had intended to beſiege the place; and encamped at 
Hellecheim, about ſeven leagues from the confederates. 
| Knowing how much they were weakened by the different 
| detachments which had been made from their army, he 


reſolved to attack them in their camp, or at leaſt fall up- 


on their rear, ſhould they retreat at his approach. On the 
twenty-eighth day of July, he began his march in four 
| columns, and paſſed the Jaar near its ſource, with an ar- 
| my ſuperior to the allies by five-and-thirty thouſand men. 
The King of England at firſt looked upon this motion as 
a feint to cover the deſign upon Liege : but receiving in- 
telligence that their whole army was in full march to at- 
tack him in his camp, he reſolved to keep his ground; and 
immediately drew up his forces in order of battle. His 
| general-officers adviſed him to repaſs the Geete : but he 


_W to rique a battle, rather than expoſe the rear of his 
N 3 army 
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BO 9.9 K army in repaſſing that river. His right wing extended a: 


4693. 


far as Neer-Winden, along the Geete, covered vith 
hedges, hollow-ways, and a ſmall rivulet : the left reached 
to Neer-Landen ; and theſe two villages were joined by 
a ſlight entrenchment, which the King ordered to be 
thrown up in the evening. Brigadier Ramſey, with the 


regiments of Ofarrel, Mackay, Lauder, Leyen, and Mon. 


roe, were ordered to the right of the whole army, to line 
ſome hedges and hollow-ways, on the farther fide of the 
village of Lare. Six battalions of Brandenburgh were 


poſted to the left of this village; and General Dumont, 


with theHanoverian infantry, poſſeſſed the village of Neer- 
Winden, which covered part of the camp, between the 
main body and the right wing of the cavalry. Neer-Lan- 
den on the left, was ſecured by fix battalions of Engliſh, 
Danes, and Dutch. The remaining infantry was drawn up 
in one line behind the entrenchment. The dragoons up- 
on the left guarded the village of Dormal upon the brook 
of Beck; and from thence the left wing of horſe extend- 
ed to Neer-Landen, where it was covered by this rivulet. 

& XX. The King having viſited all the poſts on horſe 


back, and given the neceſſary orders, repoſed himſelf 


about two hours in his coach; and early in the morning 
ſent for his chaplain, whom he joined in prayer w.th great 
devotion. At ſun-riſing the enemy appeared drawn up in 
order of battle : and the allies began to play their cannon 
with good ſucceſs. About eight in the morning they at- 
tacked the villages of Lare and Neer-Winden with great 
fury; and twice made themſelves maſters of theſe polts, 
from whence they were as often repulſed, The allies fil 
kept their ground ; and, the Duke of Berwick was taken 


by his uncle Brigadier Churchill. Then the French made 


an attack upon the left wing of the confederates at Netr- 
Landen; and, after a very obſtinate diſpute, were oblige! 


to give way, though they till kept poſſeſſion of the ave 


nues. The Prince of Conti, however, renewed the charge 
with the flower of the French infantry ; and the cont: 
derates being overpowered, retreated from the village, 
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euſe, charged on the right, and in different parts of the 


| line, with ſuch impetuoſity as ſurmounted all reſiſtance. 

; The camp of the confederates was immediately filled with 
| French troops: the villages of Lare and Neer-Winden 
E were taken, after a long and deſperate diſpute. The Ha- 

noverian and Dutch horſe being broken, the King in per- 
ſon brought the Engliſh cavalry to their aſſiſtance. They 
© fought with great gallantry; : and for ſome time retarded 


the fate of the day. The infantry was rallied, and ſtood 
firm until all their ammunition was expended. In a word, 


| they were ſcarce able to ſuſtain the weight of ſuch a ſupe- 
riority in point of number, when the Marquis D'Har- 
court joined the enemy from Huy, with two-and-twenty 


freſh ſquadrons, which immediately turned the ſcale in 


| their favour. The Elector of Bavaria, after having made 
extraordinary efforts, retreated with great difficulty over 


the bridge to the other ſide of the river, where he rallied 


the troops, in order to favour the retreat of thoſe who had 
| not paſſed. The King ſeeing the battle loſt, and the 
whole army in confuſion, retired with the infantry to 
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z leaving the camp in that part expoſed. Villeroy marching CHAP. 

B this way with a body of horſe, was encountered and re- * „ 
E pulſed by the Count D' Arco, general of the Bavarian 

cuiraſſiers; and the Duke de Chartres narrowly eſcaped 

being taken. Meanwhile, Luxembourg, the Prince of 
Conti, the Count de Marſin, and the Mareſchal de Joy- 


1693. 


Dormal on the brook of Beck, where the dragoons of 


the left wing were poſted, and then ordered the regiments 


b of Wyndham, Lumley, and Galway, to cover his retreat 


over the bridge at Neer-Heſpen, which he effected with 


great difficulty. Now all was tumult, route, and conſter- 
nation; and a great number of the fugitives threw them- 


ſelves into the river, where they were drowned. This had 
like to have been the fate of the brave Earl of Athlone: 
the Duke of Ormond was wounded in ſeveral places, and 
taken priſoner by the enemy; and the Count de Solmes 


was mortally wounded. Ptolemache brought off the 
| greater part of the Engliſh infantry with great gallantry 
N 4 and 
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and conduct: as for the baggage, it had been ſent ta 


Cn Liege before the engagement : but, the confederates loſ 


19s 


ſixty pieces of cannon, and nine mortars, a great number 
of ſtandards and colours*, with about ſeventhouſand men 


killed and wounded i in the action. It muſt be owned that 


in chooſing ground for an encampment. 
will, he paid dear for his victory. 


the Uphelſterer of Notre-Dame, a church | in which thoſe trophies were dif- 


the alljes fought with great valour and perſeverance ; and 


that King William made prodigious efforts of courage 
and activity to retrieve the fortune of the day. He was 
preſent in all parts of the battle: he charged in perſon 


both on horſeback and on foot, where the danger was moſt 
imminent. His peruke, the ere of his coat, and the 
knot of his ſcarf were penetrated by three different muſ- 
ket-hullets ; and he ſaw a great number of ſoldiers fall on 
every fide of him, The enemy bore witneſs to his ex- 
traordinary valour. The Prince of Conti, in a letter to 


his Princeſs, which was intercepted, declared, that he 


ſaw the Prince of Orange expoſing himſelf to the greateſt 
dangers: and that ſuch valour richly deſerved the peace: 
able poſſeffion of the crown he wore. Yet here, as in 
every other battle he fought, his conduct and diſpoſition 


were ſeverely cenſured. Luxembourg having obſerved the 
nature of his ſituation immediately before the engagement, 


is ſaid to have exclaimed, “ Now, I believe Waldeck is 
cc really dead; alluding to that general's known ſagacity 
Be that as it 
His loſs in officers 
and men exceeded that of the allies ; 


Mays inactive at Waren, while King William, recalling 


: the Duke of Wirtemberg, and drafting traops from 


Liege and other garriſons, was in a few days able to ha- 
zard another engagement, 


S XXI. Nothing remarkable happened * the re- 


| maining part of the campaign, until Luxembourg, being 


rej joined 


The Duke of Luxembourg ſent ſuch àa number of ſtandards and enfigns 
to Paris, duriog the couiſe of this war, that the Prince, of Conti called bim 


9 
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Þ furcs with: ſuch caution and dexterity, that the allies 
could not fruſtrate his operations, without attacking his 


Elector of Bavaria and the Duke of Wirtemberg, with 
© thirty battalions and forty ſquadrons, to make a diverſion 
n Flanders: but, they returned in a few days, without 
having attempted any thing of conſequence. The garriſon 


from the tenth of September to the eleventh of October, 
during which period they had repulſed the affailants in 
ſeveral attacks: but, at length, deſpairing of relief, the 
| covernor capitulated on the moſt honourable conditions: 
the reduction of the place was celebrated with a Te Deum, 
| 1 and other rejoicings at Paris. Louis, however, in the 

midſt of all his glory, was extremely mortified when he 
reflected upon the little advantage he had reaped from all 
his late victories, The allies had been defeated ſucceſ- 


| fively at Flerus, Steenkerke and Landen: yet in a fort- 
night after each of thoſe battles, William was always in 


a condition to riſque another engagement. 


| the Netherlands, and both armies went into winter- 
| quarters, 


$ XXII. The French army on the Rhine, under De 


took, plundered, and reduced to aſhes. This general 
| committed numberleſs barbarities inthe Palatinate, which 
he ravaged without even ſparing the tombs of the dead. 


| *ctuated by the moſt brutal inhumanity. They butchered 
dhe inhabitants, violated the women, plundered the 


houſes, 


© lines at a great difadvantage. The King detached the | 


of Charleroy defended the place with ſurpriſing valour, 


Formerly 
E Louis had conquered half of Holland, Flanders, and 


Franche-Comté, without a battle; whereas, now he 
| could not with his utmoſt efforts, and after the moſt 
| lignal victories, paſs the frontiers of the United Provinces. 
The conqueſt, of Charleroy concluded the campaign in 


| Lorges, paſſed that river in the month of May at Philipſ- 
| durgh, and inveſted the city of Heidelberg, which they 


The French ſoldiers, on this occaſion, ſeem to have been 


1835 
Lane by Boufflers with a ſtrong re- enforcement from C HR P. 
BY Rhine, inveſted Charleroy. He had taken his mea- SS 
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BOOK houſes, rifled the churches, and murthered prieſts at th 
h „ altar. They broke open the electoral vault, and ſcatterel 
: 1693. the aſhes of that illuſtrious family about the ſtreets. The 
iet fire to different quarters of the city: they ſtrippel 
about fifteen thouſand of the inhabitants, without d. 
ſtinction of age or ſex, and drove them naked into the 
caſtle, that the garriſon might be the ſooner induced u 
capitulate. There they remained like cattle in the open 
air, without food or covering, tortured between the 
horrours of their fate and the terrours of a bombardment, 
When they were ſet at liberty, in conſequence of the 
fort's being ſurrendered, a great number of them died 
along the banks of the Neckar, from cold, hunger, a 
guiſh, and deſpair, Theſe enormous cruelties, which 
would have diſgraced the arms of a Tartarian freebooter, 
were acted by the expreſs command of Louis XIV. d 
France, who has been celebrated by ſo many venal pens, 
not only as the greateſt monarch, but alſo as the mol 
poliſhed prince of Chriſtendom. De Lorges advanced 
towards the Neckar againſt the Prince of Baden, who ly 
encamped on the other ſide of that river : but in attempt 
ing to paſs, he was twice repulſed with conſiderable d- 
mage, The Dauphin joining the army, which no# 
amounted to ſeventy thouſand men, croſſed without oppo- 
ſition ; but, found the Germans ſo advantageouſly poſted, 
that he would not hazard an attack: having, therefore, 
repaſſed the river, he ſecured Stutgard with a garriſon, 
ſent detachments into Flanders and Piedmont, and r. 
turned in Auguſt to Verſailles. In Piedmont the alli 
were ſtill more unfortunate, The Duke of Savoy and hi 
confederates ſeemed bent upon driving the French fron 
Caſal and Pignerol. The firſt of theſe places was blockel 
up, and the other actually inveſted. The fort of 9. 
Bridget, that covered the place, was taken, and the tov" 
bombarded. Mean while Catinat being re-enforced 
deſcended into the plains. The Duke was ſo appreb< 
ſive of Turin, that he abandoned the ſiege of Pigner0) 


after . blown up the fort, and marched in quelt0 
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the enemy to the plain of Marfaglia, i in theneighbourhood C * 5 P. 
of his capital. On the fourth day of October, the French 3 
WE .dvanced upon them from the hills, between Orbaſſon 1693. 
1 and Proſaſque; and a deſperate engagement enſued. 'The 755 
enemy charged the left wing of the confederates ſword in 
hand with incredible fury: though they were once re- 
| pulſed, they renewed the attack with ſuch impetuoſity, 
that the Neapolitan and Milaneſe horſe were obliged to 
| oive way, and diſordered the German cavalry. Theſe 
falling upon the foot, threw the whole wing into con- 
E fuſion. Meanwhile, the main body and the other wing 
ſuſtained the charge without flinching, until they were 
| expoſed in flank by the defeat of the cavalry : then the 
| whole front gave way. In vain the ſecond line was brought 
up to ſuſtain them: the horſe turned their backs, and the 
| infantry was totally routed. In a word, the confederates 
| were obliged to retire with precipitation, leaving their 
| cannon, and about eight thouſand men killed or wounded 
on the field of battle. 'The Duke of Schomberg having 
deen denied the poſt which was his due, infiſted upon 
fighting at the head of the troops maintained by the 
King of Great-Britain, who were poſted in the centre, 
and behaved with great gallantry under the eye of their 
0 commander. When the left wing was defeated, the 
Count de los Torres deſired he would take upon him the 
command, and retreat with the infantry and right wing: 
but, he refuſed to act without the order of his highneſs, 
and ſaid, things were come to ſuch a paſs, that they muſt 
either conquer or die He continued to animate his men 


BY vith his voice and example, until he received a ſhot in 
BE the thigh. His valet ſeeing him fall, ran to his aſſiſtance, 
au and called for quarter, but was killed by the enemy be- 
2 fore he could be underſtood. The Duke being taken at 


the ſame inſtant, was afterwards diſmiſſed upon his 

"BY parole, and in a few days died at Turin, univerſally la- 

mented on account of his great and amiable qualities. 

* The Earl of Warwick and Holland, who accompanied 

„bim as a volunteer, ſhared his fate in being wounded and 
| taken 
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Irbe pow 

B 00 K taken priſoner; but he ſoon! recovered his health ant Bei jun 
, liberty. This victory was as utiſubſtantial as that d ea, and 
Landen, and almoſt as dear in the purchaſe ; for, the Ndluſive 
confederates made an obſtinate defence, and yielded ſolely g Piedmont 
to ſuperior number. The Duke of Savoy retreated v onia, ab 

| Moncalier, and threw a re-enforcement into Conti, which time it w 
Catinat would not venture to beliege, ſo ſeverely had he Mifcommand 
been handled in the battle. He, therefore, contented Nas furre: 
himſelf with layitig the country under contribution, re. Has met 
enforcing the garriſons of Cafal; Pignerol, arid Suſa, and Mſpeduced t 
making preparations for repaſſitig the mountains. The keeded in 
news of the victory no ſooner reached Paris, than Louis Miſocen oÞl 
diſpatched M. de Chanlais to Turin, with propoſals for Catinat in 
detaching the Duke of Savoy from the intereſt of the XXI. 
allies ; and the Pope, who was now become a partiſan of H ngliſh t. 
France, ſupported the negociation with his whole in. ummer. 
fluence : but the French King had not yet touched upon pofſible 0 
the right ſtring, The Duke continued deaf to all his ad. I block up 
dreſſes. ampere 


newed their mediation for a peace with the Emperor; but 
In the mean time General Heuſler, who commanded the 


and Villaguſwar. In the beginning of July the Duke de 


but, at length, abandoned at the approach of the Vil, 


S XXIII. France had been Ae facceleful 3 in her in. privateer 
trigues at the courts of Rome and Conſtantinople. The proceedir 


Viſir at the Porte had been converted into a penſionary i their har 
and creature of Louis; but, the war in which the Turks 
had been ſo long and unſucceſsfully engaged rendered 


About th, 
and took 
him ſo odious tothe people, that the Grand Signor depoſed I! Breſt ; 


him, in order to appeaſe their clamours. The Engliſh the Engli 
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the terms they propoſed were {till rejected with diſdain, 
Imperialiſts in Tranſylvania, reduced the fortreſſes of Jeno 


Croy aſſumed the chief command of the German arm), 
paſſed the Danube and the Saave, and inveſted Belgrade. 
The ſiege was carried on for ſome time with great vigour: 


who obliged the Imperialiſts to repaſs the Saave, and {cnt 


out parties which made- incurſions into n 
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ea, and four great armies in different parts of Europe. 
©: ccufire of the operations in Flanders, Germany, and 
| 1 jedmont, the Count de Noailles inveſted Roles in Cata- 
Dona, about the latter end of May, while at the ſame 
time it was blocked up by the French fleet, under the 


bras ſurrendered, by capitulation, and the caſtle of Ampu- 
reduced to ſuch a degree, that Noailles might have pro- 


been obliged to detach part of bis army to re-cnforce 
Catinat in Piedmont. 

XXV. Nothing could be more inglorious for the 
Engliſh than their operations by ſea in the courſe of this 
ſummer. The King had ordered the admirals to uſe all 
ſpoffible diſpatch i in equipping the fleets, that they might 


commerce, which had ſuffered ſeverely from the French 
privateers, They were, however, ſo dilatory in their 
proceedings, that the ſquadrons of the enemy failed from 
their, harbours. before the Engliſh fleet could put to ſea. 
About the middle of May it was afſembled at St. Helen's, 


on Breſt; but this enterpriſe was neyer attempted. When 
the Engliſh and Dutch ſquadrons joined, ſo as to form a 


6 . S #43 


very numerous. fleet, the publick expected they would 
mirals were divided in opinion, nor did their orders 


diſaffected to the ſervice; and France was ſaid to have 
naintained 4 ſecret correſpondence with the malcontents 


chaſed ſeveral large veſlels, and conyerted them into ſhips 
of Var: by: had laid an empargo © on all the ſhipping of his 
kingdom, 


command of the Count D'Etrees. In a few days the place 
bias met with the ſame fate. The Spaniſh power was 


ceeded in his conqueſts without interruption, had not he 


block up the enemy in their own ports, and protect the 


and took on board ſive regiments, intended for a deſcent 


undertake ſome expedition of importance: but the ad- 
warrant their executing any ſcheme of conſequence. 


ligrew and Delaval did not eſcape the ſuſpicion of being 


In England. Louis had made ſurpriſing efforts to repair 
the dam: age which his navy had ſuſtained. He had pure. 
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rde power of France had never been ſo conſpicuous as at C HAP. 
Lene, when ſhe maintained a formidable navy at 3 
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i 8 K kingdom, until his ſquadrons were manned : he had mai 
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purſued his voyage, having under his protection about 


of the white ſtood off to ſea, to intercept the ſhips under Wc 
convoy. Sir George Rooke, by the advice of the Dutch {Wadix, ar 


ruin. He forthwith ſent orders to the fmall ſhips that 


Dutch ſhips of war, commanded by the Captains Schrijver 
and Vander-Poel, who ſeeing no poffibility of eſcaping 
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a grand naval promotion, to encourage the officers an 
ſeamen; and this expedient produced a wonderful ſpiri 
of activity and emulation. In the month of May his flee 
| failed to the Mediterranean, in three ſquadrons, conſiſting 
of ſeventy-one capital ſhips, belies bomb-ketches, fire 
ſhips, and tenders. | 

S XXV. In the beginning of June, the Engliſh and 
Dutch fleets failed down the channel. On the ſixth, $i 
George Rooke was detached to the Straits with a ſquare 
of three-and-twenty ſhips, as convoy tothe Mediterranean 
trade. The great fleet returned to Torbay, while he 


four hundred merchant ſhips belonging to England, Hol 
land, Denmark, Sweden, Hamburgh, and Flanders 
On the ſixteenth, his fcouts diſcovered part of the French 
fleet under Cape St. Vincent: next day their whole nay 
appeared, to the amount of eighty fail. Sixteen of theſe 
plied up to the Englith ſquadron, while the vice-admirl 
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vice-admiral Vandergoes, refolved, if poſſible, to avoid 
an engagement, which could only tend to their abſolute 


were near the land, to put into the neighbouring ports 
Faro, St. Lucar, and Cadix, while he himſelf ſtood ol 
with an eaſy fail for the protection of the reſt. About fi 
in the evening, ten ſail of the enemy came up with two 


tacked in ſhore; and, thus drawing the French afte 
them, helped to fave the reſt of the fleet. When attacked 
they made a moſt deſperate defence, but at Iaft were oe 
powered by numbers, and taken. An Engliſh ſnip Ol 
war and a rich pinnace were burned; nine and twelt] 
merchant - veſſels were taken, and about fifty deſtroyed ) 
the Counts de Tourville and D'Etrees. Seven of 18 


Wok ns . ſhips fell into the hands of M. de Cot 
logon 
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Jone million ſterling. Mean while Rooke ſtood off with a 
freſh gale, and on the nineteenth ſent home the Lark ſhip 
Lf war with the news of his misfortune ; then he bore 
Eway for the Madeiras, where having taken in wood and 
Water, he ſet fail for Ireland, and on the third day of 
Auguſt arrived at Cork, with fifty fail, including ſhips of 
rar and trading veſſels. He detached Captain Fairborne 
to Kinſale, with all his ſquadron, except ſix ſhips of the 
ine, with which, in purſuance of orders, he joined the 


the twenty-fifth day of Auguſt, they returned to St. 
elen's, and the four regiments were landed. On the 
dineteenth day of September, fifteen Dutch ſhips of the 
ne, and two frigates, ſet fail for Holland; and twenty- 
Ix fail, with ſeven fireſhips, Wenn as e 
luring the winter. 

FXXVI. The French admirals, inſtead of purſuing 
Rooke to Madeira, made an unſucceſsful attempt upon 
adix, and bombarded Gibraltar, where the merchants 
unk their ſhips, that they might not fall into the hands of 
he enemy. Then they failed along the coaſt of Spain, 
eſtroyed ſome Engliſh and Dutch veſſels at Malaga, Ali- 
nt, and other places; and returned in triumph to Tou- 
n. About this period, Sir Francis Wheeler returned to 
gland with his ſquadron, from an unfortunate expe- 


two tion in the Weſt-Indies. In conjunction with Colonel 
odrington, governor of the Leeward iſlands, he made 


ing aſucceſsful attempts upon the iſlands of Martinique and 
Jominique. Then he failed to Boſton in New-England, 

keith a view to concert an expedition againſt Quebec, 
ver {bich was judged impracticable. He afterwards ſteered 
p Placentia in Newfoundland, which he would have at- 
ent eked without heſitation; but the deſign was rejected by 
majority of voices in the council of war. Thus diſap- 


Doet ; math 


reat fleet then cruiſing in the chops of the channel. On 


ted, he ſet fail for England and arrived at Portſ- 
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Dogon, and four he ſunk in the bay of Gibraltar. The CHAP. 
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ue of the loſs ſuſtained on this occaſion amounted to Cd 
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B Bo OK mouth in a very ſhattered l the greater part 6 
> his men having died in the courſe of this voyage. 
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gale, and a ſtrong tide, to ſend in a fireſhip of a particulr 


up, with ſuch an exploſion as ſhook the whole town like 
an earthquake, unroofed three hundred houſes, and broke 


with conſternation: ſo that a ſmall number of troops 
might have taken poſſeſſion without refiſtance ; but there 


and demoliſhed Quince· fort, and did confiderable damage 
to the town of St. Maloes, which had been a neſt of pri 


attempt was executed-with great ſpirit, and ſome ſuccels 


tary's office. They obſerved, that the French were pre. 
viouſly acquainted with all the motions of the Englith, and 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


$ XXVIL In November another effort was made 0 
annoy the enemy. Commodore Benbow failed with 
ſquadron of twelve capital ſhips, four bomb-ketches, and 
ten brigantines, to the coaſt of St. Maloes, and anchoring 
within half a mile of the town, cannonaded and'bombardeq 
it for three days ſucceſſively. Then his men landed en 
an iſland, where they burned a convent. On the nine 
teenth, they took the advantage of a dark night, a freſ 
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contrivance, {tiled the Infernal, in order to burn the town: 
but, ſhe ſtruck upon a rock before ſhe arrived at the place 
and the engineer was obliged to ſet her on fire, and retreat 
She continued burning for ſome time, and at laſt ble 


all the glaſs and earthen ware for three leagnes around. 
A capſtan that weighed two hundred pounds was trant- 
ported into the ꝑlace, and falling upon a houſe, levelled 
to the ground: the greateſt part of the wall towards the 
ſea tumbled down; and the inhabitants were overwhelmed 


was not a ſoldier on board. Nevertheleſs, the Gore took 


vateers that inſeſted the.Engliſh commerce. Though thi 


the clamonrs of the people became louder and louder. 
They ſcrupled not to ſay, that the councils of the nation 
were betrayed and their ſuſpicions roſe even to the fecre 


took their meaſures: accordingly. for their deſtructio 
They collected and compared a good number of particu: 
lars, that ſeemed to juſtify their ſuſpicion of treache!): 


But the misfortunes of the nation, in all probability, — 
om 


WILLIAM AND MARY. 


from a motley miniſtry, divided among themſelves, whs, 
inſtead of acting in concert for the publick good, em- 
| ployed all their influence to thwart the views, and blacken 


claimed agamft the Marquis of Caermarthen, the Earls 
of Nottingham and Rocheſter, who had acquired great 


Whigs, betrayed the intereſts of the nation. 

$XX VIII. But if the Engliſh were diſcontented, the 
French were miſerable, in ſpite of all their victories. That 
kingdom laboured under a dreadful famine, occaſioned 
partly from unfavourable ſeaſons, and partly from the war, 
which had not left hands ſufficient to cultivate the ground. 
Notwithſtanding all the diligence and providence of their 
| miniſtry, in bringing ſupplies of corn from Sweden and 


ing the markets, their liberal contributions for the relief 
of the indigent ; multitudes periſhed of want, and the 
whole kingdom was reduced to poverty and diſtreſs, 
Louis pined in the midſt of his ſucceſs. He ſaw his ſub- 


involved by his ambition, He tampered with the allies 


engage as mediators for a general peace. A memorial 
was actually preſented by the Daniſh miniſter to King 
William, by which it appears, that the French King 
would have been contented to purchaſe a peace with ſome 
conſiderable conceſſions : but the terms were rejected by 
the King of England, whoſe ambition and revenge were 
not yet gratified; and whoſe ſubjects, though ay 
laden, could {till bear additional burthens. 

XXX. The Jacobites had been very attentive to the 
progreſs of diſſatisfaction in England, which they fomented 
Fith their uſual aſſiduity. The late declaration of King 
James had been couched in ſuch imperious terms as gave 


the reputations of each other. The people in general ex- 


Denmark, their care in regulating the price, and furniſh- 
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CHAP. 
IV. 


Er 
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credit with the Queen, and, from their hatred to the 


jets exhauſted by a ruinous war, in which they had been 


apart, in hopes of dividing and detaching them from the 
grand confederacy : he ſollicited the northern crowns to 


offence even to ſome of thoſe who favoured his intereſt, 
The Earl of Middleton, therefore, in the beginning of the 
. | | O year 
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B 9.0. X year repaired to St. Germain's, and obtained another, 


5 | _ exceptions, and every other conceſſion that a Britiſh ſub. 


five hundred marks a-piece, to ſtand three times in the 


againſt the government. He was brought to tryal for high. 


and diſcouragements he ſuſtained from a partial bench. 4s 
nothing but preſumptions appeared againſt him, the jury 
ſcrupled to bring in a verdict that would affect his life, 
until they were reviled and reprimanded by Judge Treby; 


| the 
left a paper, proteſting ſolemnly againſt the proceedings of 
the court, which he affirmed was appointed, not to try, 


theſe were anſwered by Dr. Littleton, who fucceeded hin 
in the office from which he was diſmiſſed ; and the pr 
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They 
niſtrat 
falſe v 
found: 


which contained the promiſe of a general pardon without 


ject could demand of his fovereign. About the latter end 
of May, two men, named Canning and Dormer, were aps 
prehended for diſperſing copies of this paper, tried at the 
Old-Bailey, found guilty of not only diſperſing, but allo 
of compoting a falſe and ſeditious libel, fentenced to py 
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pillory, and find ſureties for their good behaviour. But 
no circumſtance reflected more diſgrace on this reign, than 
the fate of Anderton, the ſuppoſed printer of ſome tract 


treaſon: he made a vigorous defence, in ſpite of the inſult 


then they found him guilty. In vain recourſe was had to 
Queen's mercy : he ſuffered death at Tyburn ; and 


but to convict him; and petitioning heaven to forgive bi 
penitent jury. The ſeverity of the government was like- 
wiſe exemplified in the caſe of ſome adventurers, who 
having equipped privateers to cruiſe upon the Engliſh 
under joint commiſſions from the late King James and 
Louis XIV. happened to be taken by the Englith ſhips of 
war. Dr. Oldys, the King's advocate, being commanded 
to proceed againſt them as guilty of treaſon and piracy, 
refuſed to commence the proſecution ; and gave his opi- 
nion in writing, that they were neither traitors nor pirates. 
He fi upported this opinion by arguments before the council: 


ſoners were executed as traitors. The Jacobites did not 
fail to retort thoſe arts upon the government, which ther 


adverſaries had fo ſucceſsfully praCtiſed i in the late Thy 


© WILLIAM AND MARY: 


falſe witneſſes; a W— for which there was too much 


foundation. 


XX. The friends of Janes in Scotland ſtill conti- 


nued to concert deſigns i in his favour : but their corre- 


Johnſton not only kept a watchful eye over all their 
tranſactions, but, by a dexterous management of court 
liberality and favour, appeaſed the diſcontents of the preſ- 


aſſembling the parliament. Some offices were beſtowed 
vpon the leaders of the kirk-party ; and the Duke of Ha- 


milton being reconciled to the government, was appointed 


commiſſioner. On the eighteenth day of April, the ſeſſion 
was opened, and the King's letter, replete with the moſt 


| cajoling expreſſions, being read, the parliament proceeded 


to exhibit undeniable ſpecimens of their good-humour. 


| They drew up a very affectionate anſwer to his Majeſty's 


letter: They voted an addition of ſix new tegiments to 
the ſtanding forces of the kingdom: They granted a ſup- 


to ſerve on board the royal navy : They fined all ab- 
ſentees, whether Lords or Commons; arid vacated the 


ſeats of all thoſe commiſſioners who refuſed to take the 
bath of aſſurance, which was equivalent to an abjuration 
bf King James: They ſet on foot an enquiry about an in- 


tended invaſion : They publiſhed fome intercepted letters, 
ſuppoſed to be written to King James by Nevil Payne, 


whom they committed to priſon, and threatened with a 
tryal for high treaſon ; but he eluded the danger, by 


threatening in his turn to impeach thoſe who had made 


their peace with the government: They paſſed an act for 


| thecomprehenſion of ſuch of the epiſcopal clergy as ſhould 
condeſcend to take the oaths by the tenth day of July. 

All that the general aſſembly required of them, was, an 

O 2 . offer 


ſpondence was detected, and their aims defeated, by the 
vigllante of the miniſtry in that kingdom. Secretary 


byterians ſo effectually, tliat the King ran no riſque in 


ply of above one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling to his Majeſty: They enacted a law for levying men 
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They inveighed againſt the vindictive ſpirit of the admi- C 1 5 P. 
| piſtration, and taxed it with encouraging informers and Om, 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
B o OK offer to ſubſcribe the confeflion of faith, and to acknow. 


43 ledge preſbytery as the only government of the Scottiſh 


church: but they neither ſubmitted to theſe terms, not 
took the oaths within the limited time; ſo that they for- 
feited all legal right to their benefices. Nevertheleſs, they 
continued in poſſeſſion, and even received private afſur. 
ances of the King's protection. It was one of William's 
political maxims, to court his domeſtick enemies; but it 
was never attended with any good effect. This indul. 
_ gence gave offence to the preſbyterians, rag former di- 
ſtractions began to revive. 8 
S XXXI. The King having prevailed npon the States- 
General to augment their land- forces and navy for the ſer- 
vice of the enſuing campaign, embarked for England, and 
arrived at Kenſington on the thirtieth day of October, 
Finding the people clamorous and diſcontented, the trade 
of the nation decayed, the affairs of ftate miſmanaged, and 
the miniſters recriminating upon one another, he per- 
ceived the neceſſity of changing hands, and reſolved to 
take his meaſures accordingly. - Sunderland, his chief 
_ counſellor, repreſented, that the Tories were averſe to the 
continuance of a war, which had been productive of no- 
thing but damage and diſgrace ; whereas, the Whigs were 
much more practicable, and would bleed freely, parti 
from the terrours of invaſion and popery, partly from the 
ambition of being courted by the crown, and partly from 
| the proſpect of advantage, in advancing money to the 


that ſort of traffick which obtained the appellation of the 
monied-intereſt was altogether a whiggith inſtitution- 
The King revolved theſe obſervations in his own mind j 
and, in the mean time, the parliament met on the ſeventh 
day of November, purſuant to the laſt prorogation- In 
his ſpeech, he expreſſed his reſentment againſt thoſe who 
were. the authors of the miſcarriages at ſea; repreſented 
the neceſſity of increaſing the land- forces and the navſj 
and demanded a ſuitable ſupply. for theſe purpoſes. l 
order to r the way eee en, * 17 
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government on the funds eſtabliſhed by parliament: for 
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WILLIAM AND MARY. 


His place would have been immediately filled with the 
Earl of Shrewſbury : but that nobleman, ſuſpecting this 
was a change of men rather than of meaſures, ſtood aloof 
| for ſome time, until he received ſuch aſſurances from the 
King as quieted his ſcruples, and then he accepted the 
office of ſecretary. The lieutenancy for the city of Lon- 
don, and all other commiſſions over England, were altered 
with a view to favour the Whig intereſt ; and the indi- 
viduals: of that party were indulged with many places of 
truſt and profit: but the Tories were too powerful in the 
Houſe of Commons to be exaſperated, and therefore A 
go number of them were retained in office. 

$ XXXII. On the ſixth day of the ſeſſion, th 


their government; to enquire into miſcarriages z and to 
conſider means for preſerving the trade of the nation. 
The Turkey company were ſummoned to produce the pe- 
titions they had delivered to the commiſfioners of the Ad- 
miralty for convoy: Lord Falkland, who fat at the head 
of that board, gave in copies of all the orders and di- 


fleet, together with a liſt of all the ſhips at that time in 
commiſſion. It appeared, in the courſe of this enquiry, 
that the miſcarriage of Rooke's fleet was in a great meaſure 


the Victualling-Office: but they were ſkreened by a ma- 


on. jority, Mr. Harley, one of the commiſſioners for taking 


ad; ad ſtating the publick accounts, delivered a report, which 
nth contained a charge of peculation againſt Lord Falkland. 


ln WY Bainsford, receiver of the rights and perquiſites of the 
who navy, confeſſed that he had received and paid more money 
nted e han that which was charged in the accounts; and, in 
i Particular, that he had paid four thouſand pounds to 


Lord Falkland, by his Majeſty's order. This lord had 
acknowledged before the commiſſioners, that he had paid 
ane half of the ſum, by the King's order, to a * who 
O 3 was 


mons unanimouſly reſolved to ſupport their Majeftiee! nd 


rechons ſent to Sir George Rooke concerning the Straits 


owing to the miſconduct of the Admirals, and neglect of 
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almiſled from his council the Earl of Nottingham, who, oY 2 
of all his miniſters, was the moſt odious to the people. 
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B N K was nota member of either Houſe; and that the remainder 
Ki Vas ſtill in his hands. Rainsford owned he had the 


1693. 


was certainly ſacrificed to the mutual animoſity of the 


HISTORY Or ENGLAND. 


original letter which he received from Falkland, demand. 
ing the money ; and this nobleman defiring to ſee it, de. 
tained thevoucher; a circumſtance that incenſed the Com- 


mons to ſuch a degree, that a motion was made for com. 


mitting him to the Tower, and debated with great warmth, 


but at laſt over-ruled by the majority. Nevertheleſs, 


they agreed to make him ſenſible of their diſpleaſure, and 
he was reprimanded in his place. The Houſe of Lords 
having alſo enquired into the cauſcs of the miſcarriage at 
ſea, very violent debates aroſe, and at length the majority 
reſolved, that the admirals had done well in the execution 


of the orders they had received. This was a triuntph 
over the Whig lords, who had ſo eagerly proſecuted the 


affair, and now proteſted againſt the reſolution, not with- 
out great appearance of reaſon, The next ſtep of the 
Lords, was to exculpate the Earl of Nottingham, as the 
blame ſeemed to lie with him, on the ſuppoſition that the 


admirals were innocent, With a view, therefore, to trans- 


fer this blame to Trenchard, the whiggiſh ſecretary, the 
Earl gave the Houle to underſtand, that he had received 
intelligence from Paris in the beginning of June, con- 


| raining a liſt of the enemy's fleet, and the time of their 
_ failing ; that this was communicated to a committee of the 


council, and particularly impartedto Secretary Trenchard, 
whoſe province it was to tranſmit inſtructions to the ad: 
mirals. Two conferences paſſed on this ſubject between 
the Lords and Commons. 'Trenchard delivered in his 
defence in writing; and was in his turn ſkreened by the 
whole efforts of the miniſtry, in which the Whig influ- 
_ ence now predominated. Thus, an enquiry of ſuch na- 
tional conſequence, which took its riſe from the King's 
own expreſhon of reſentment againſt the delinquents, was 
ſtifled by the arts of the court, becauſe it was likely to af. 
feet one of its creatures: for, though there was no pre- 

meditated treachery i in the caſe, the intereſt of the publick 


- miniſters. 
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pounds of the money which had been paid by Rainsford: 
he was, therefore, declared guilty of a high miſdemeanor 


whence, however, he was in two days diſcharged upon 


his petition. 
$ XXXIII. Harley, Foley, and Harcourt, preſented 


to the Houſe a ſtate of the receipts and iflues of the re- 


of accounts, concerning ſums iſſued for ſecret-ſervices, 
and to members of parliament. This was a diſcovery of 
the moſt ſcandalous practices in the myſtery of corruption, 
equally exerciſed on the individuals of both parties, in 
occaſional bounties, grants, places, penſions, equivalents, 
and additional ſalaries. The malcontents, therefore, 
juſtly obſerved, the Houſe of Commons was ſo managed 
that the King could baffle any bill, quaſh all grievances, 


\ ſtifle accounts, and rectify the articles of Limerick. 


When the Commons took into confideration theeſtimates 
and ſupplies of the enſuing year, the King demanded 


thouſand for the purpoſes of the land-ſervice. Before the 
Houſe conſidered theſe enormous demands, they granted 


quiet the clamours of the ſeamen, who were become mu- 
million being due to them for wages. Then the Com- 


mons voted the number of men required for the navy: 
but they were ſo aſhamed of that for the army, that they 


thought it neceflary to act in ſuch a manner as ſhould 


imply that they ſtillretained ſome regard for their country. 
They called for all the treaties ſubſiſting between the 
King and his allies: they examined the different pro- 
portions of the troops furniſhed by the reſpective powers: 
they conſidered the intended augmentations, and fixed 


the cſtabliſhment of the year at fourſcore and three thou- 
| „ © Sos ſand, 


and breach of truſt, and committed to the Tower; from 


venue, together with two reports from the commiſſioners | 


forty thouſand men for the navy, and above one hundred 


four hundred thouſand pounds by way of advance, to 


tinous and deſperate for want of pay, upwards of one 


* 
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miniſters. The charge of Lord Falkland being reſumed CH LA P. 
| in the Houſe of Commons, he appeared to have begged \ | 
and received of the King the remaining two thouſand 
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Þ B oe fand, one hundred, and twenty-one men, including Wi king t. 
1 bs For the maintenance of theſe they allotted the gard fo 
© 1693. ſumof two millions, five hundred and thirty-thouſand, five look up 
4 : hundred, and ninety pounds. They granted two millions to lefle1 
5 for the navy, and about five hundred thouſand poundsto {ſ:nd peo 
7 make good the deficiencies of the annuity and poll-bills; Il fatis 
1 ſo that the ſupplies for the year amounted to about five. ¶ Pointed 
i millions and a half, raiſed by a land-tax of four {ſhillings maintai 
1 in the pound, by two more lives in the annuities, a fur. the quel 
28 ther exciſe on beer, anew duty on falt, and a lottery. 2 more 
4 1 XXIV. Though the malcontents in parliament N ereat m 
„ could not withſtand this torrent of profuſion, they endes. S XX 
_ = voured to diſtreſs the court-intereſtby reviyingthepopular I lament: 
5 ? bills of the preceding ſeflion ; ſuch as that for regulating WMfortunes 
Uh trials in caſes of high-treaſon, the other for the more fre- n appli 
4 quent calling and meeting of parliaments, and that con. {ſand reje. 
4 cerning free and impartial proceedin gs in parliament. The Wſbut now 
. firſt was neglected in the Houſe of Lords; the ſecond was ipalſed a 
. rejected; the third was paſſed by the Commons, on the Nfertendir 
1 ſuppoſition that it would be defeated in the other Houſe, and per{ 
5 The Lords returned it with certain amendments, to which iſtices, co 
1 the Commons would not agree ; a conference enſued; ¶ Inportec 
1 the peers receded from their corrections, and paſſed the March t 
„ bill, to which the King, however, refuſed his aſſent, Mook tha 
Nothing could be more unpopular and dangerous than Neaſon of 
ſuch a ſtep at this juncture. The Commons, in order ierntly er 
to recover ſome credit with the people, determined to di- Wſpaign. | 
approve of his Majeſty's conduct. The Houſe formed Binſterd 
itſelf into a committee, to take the ſtate of the kingdom niſtry, 
into conſideration. They reſolved, that whoever adviſed Mind ſecur 
the King to refuſe the royal aſſent to that bill, was an nd circu 
enemy to their Majeſties and the kingdom, They like- Chamber 
wiſe preſented an addreſs, expreſſing their concern that Wccurity : 
he had not given his conſent to the bill, and beſeeching W's carri 
his Majeſty to hearken for the future to the advice of his NPodfrey, 
parliament, rather than to the councils of particular per- dunded c 
ſons, who might have private intereſts of their ow ion by 
ſeparate from thoſe of his Majeſty and his people. The Wants ſy] 


King 
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gard for their conſtitution, and aſſured them he would 
look upon all parties as enemies, who ſhould endeavour 


and people. The members in the oppoſition were not at 
all ſatisfied with this general reply. A day being ap- 
pointed to take it into conſideration, a, warm debate was 
maintained with equaleloquence and acrimony. Atlength, 
the quẽſtion being put, that an addreſs ſhould be made for 
2 more explicit. anſwer, it paiſed i in the negative by a 
great majority. | 

XXV. The city of London petitioned that a par- 
lamentary proviſion might be madefor the orphans, whoſe 


an application had been made in the preceding ſeſſion, 
and rejected with diſdain, as an impoſition on the publick: 

but now thoſe ſcruples were removed, and the Houſe 
paſſed a bill for this purpoſe, conſiſting of many clauſes, 
Wextendingto different charges onthe city lands, aqueducts, 
and perſonal eſtates; impoſing duties on binding appren- 
tices, conſtituting freemen, as alſo upon wines and coals 
Imported into London. On the twenty-third day of 
March theſe bills received the royal aſſent; and the King 


ſeaſon of the year was far advanced, and the enemy dili- 
gently employed in making preparations for an early cam- 
paign. The ſcheme of, a national bank, like thoſe: of 


iniſtry, as an excellent inſtitution, as well for the credit 
nd ſecurity of the government, as for the increaſeof trade 


an fad circulation. One project was invented by Dr. Hugh 
e · Nhamberlain, propoſing the circulation of tickets on land- 
hat Iecurity: but William Paterſon was author of that which 


ns carried into execution by the intereſt of Michael 
odfrey, and other active projectors. The ſcheme was 
bunded on the notion of a transferable fund, and a circu- 
tion by bill on the credit of a large capital. Forty mer- 


pounds, 


to leſſen the confidence ſubſiſting between the ſovereign 


fortunes they had ſcandalouſly {quandered away. Such 


ook that opportunity of recommending n, as the 


Amſterdam and Genoa, had been recommended to the 


ants ſubſeribed to the amount of five hundred thouſand 


King thanked them for their zeal, profeſſed a warm re- C. * Hd P. 
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ſtamp duties upon all vellum, parchment, and paper, 


another grievous tax upon carriages, under the name of a 
bill for licenſing and regulating hackney and ſtage- 
coaches. e e Ms he ge | 

$XXXVI. The Commons, in a clauſe of the bill for 
taxing ſeveral joint-ſtocks, provided, that in caſe of a 
default in the payment of that tax, within the time li- 
mitted by the act, the charter of the company ſo faling 
ſhould be deemed void and forfeited. The Eaſt-India 
company actually neglected their payment, and the pub- 
lick imagined the miniſtry would ſeiſe this opportunity 


of diſſolving a monopoly againſt which ſo many complaints 


had been made : but the directors underſtood their own 
ſtrength, and, inſtead of being broke, obtained the pro- 


miſe of a new charter. This was no ſooner known, than 


the controverſy between them and their adverſaries was 
revived with ſuch animoſity, that the council thought 
proper to indulge both parties with a hearing. As this 
produced no refolution, the merchants who oppoſed the 
company petitioned, that, in the mean while, the new 


charter might be ſuſpended. Addreſſes of the ſame kind 


were preſented by a great number of clothiers, linen- 


drapers, and other dealers. To theſe a written anſwer 


Was publiſhed by the company : the merchants printed a 
reply, in which they undertook to prove, that the com- 


pany had been guilty of unjuſt and unwarrantable actions, 
tending to the ſcandal of religion, the diſhonour of the 


nation, the reproach of our laws, the oppreſſion of the 
people, and the ruin of the trade. They obſerved, that 
vo private ſhips had exported in one year three times as 


many cloths as the company had exported in three years. 


They offered to ſend more cloth and Engliſh merchandiſe 
{0 the Indies in one year, than the company had exported 


m 


ned in almoſt every kind of intercourſe between man and 
man; and they crowned the oppreſſions of the year with 
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gred and twenty thouſand pounds of the money ſub- © a p. 
ſcribed. All theſe funds proving inadequate to the 
eltmates, the Commons brought in a bill to impoſe 


1693. 


B 0 n K in fires to furniſh, the government with five handred tons 
* of ſalt-petre for leſs than one half of the uſual price; an 
1693. 


the Eaſt-Indies. In ſpite of all theſe remonſtrances, the 


company to ſuch alterations, reſtrictions, and qualifica. 


day of September. This indulgence, and other favous 


Houſe forageneral naturalization of all foreign proteſtants 
The advocates for this meaſure alledged, That great par 


foreign voyages, and required an extraordinary ſupply: 


\ 
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they repreſented, that the company could neither load the 
ſhips they petitioned. for in England, nor reload them in 


new charter paſſed the great ſeal; though the grants con. 
tained in it were limited in ſuch a manner, that they did 
not amount to an excluſive privilege, and ſubjected the 


tions, as the King. ſhould direct before the twenty-ninth 


granted to the company, were privately purchaſed of the 
miniſtry, and became productive of a loud outcry againſt 
the government. The merchants publiſhed a journal of 
the whole tranſaction, and petitioned the Houſe of Com. 


mons that their liberty of trading to the Eaſt-Indies might ſcarce ſup 
be confirmed by parliament. Another petition was pre. defign of 
ſented by the company, praying that their charter might dilenters 
receive a parliamentary ſanction. Both parties employed body-polit 


greater 


ſupply a f 


all their addreſs in making private application to the 
members. The Houſe having examined the different 


charters, the book of their new ſubſcriptions, and every Knight, 
particular relating to the company, reſolved that all the ſubject, e 
ſubjects of England had an equal right to trade to the Ha ¶ tend luc 
Indies, unleſs prohibited by act of parliament. t was pri 
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&XXXVIUL But nothing engroſſed the attention of the 
publick more than a bill which was brought into the 


of the lands of England lay uncultivated : That the 
ſtrength of a nation conſiſted in the number of inhabi 
tants: That the people were thinned by the war and 


That great number of proteſtants, perſecuted in Franc 
and other countries, would gladly remove to a land 0 
freedom, and bring along with them their wealth and mb 
nufactures: That the community had been largely k. 


paid for the protection granted to Kale refu gees who * 
alread 
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already ſettled in the kingdom, They had introduced 


and lowered the price of labour; a circumſtance of the 
utmoſt importance to trade, oppreſſed as it was with taxes, 
and expoſed to uncommon hazard from the enemy. The 
opponents of the bill urged with great vehemence, That 


the want of culture was owing to the oppreſſion of the 
times: That foreigners being admitted into the privileges 


hop 
CHAP. 


8 | FE IV. 
(eral newy branches of manufacture, promoted induſtry, a. 
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it would cheapen the birthright of Engliſhmen : That 


of the Britiſh trade, would grow wealthy at the expenſe of 


their: benefactors, and transfer the fortunes. they had 


mined into their native country: That the reduction in 


the price of labour would be a national grievance, while 
many thouſands of Engliſh manufacturers were ſtarving 
for want of employment, and the price of proviſions con- 
tnued ſo high, thar even thoſe who were employed could 
ſcarce ſupply their families with bread : 'That the real 
delign of the bill was to make ſuch an acceſſion to the 


body-politic for thoſe of the church of England; to create 
a greater dependence on the crown, and, in a word, to 
upply a foreign head with foreign members. Sir John 
Knight, a member of the Houſe, in a ſpeech upon this 
lubjeft, exaggerated the bad conſequences. that would 


attend ſuch a bill, with all the wit and virulence of fatire; 


t was printed and diſperſed through the kingdom, and 
niſed ſuch, a flame among the people as had not appeared 


would be conferred upon Dutchmen, who would become 
Lord-danes, and preſcribe the modes of religion and 


laviour of the nation. The courtiers, incenſed at the 


Ibeech which had been printed and Sir John Was 
lreatened with expulſion and impriſonment. He, there- 
bre, thought proper to diſown the paper, which was 
burned by the hands of the common hangman. This 
itice ſerved only to increaſe the popular diſturbance, 
3 yo bg which 


ince the Revolution. They exclaimed, that all offices 


diſſenters as would render them an equal match in the 


gorernment; and they extolled Sir John Knight as the 


progreſs of this clamour, complained in the Houſe of the 
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8 28 E Which roſe to ſuch a height of violence, that the couths 

a party began to tremble; and the bill was e en for the 
1693. Preſent. 

 $XXXVUL Lord nia and Mr. 3 bad com. 

mitted the moſt flagrant acts of oppreſſion in Ireland 

Theſe had been explained during the laſt feſſion, by the 

gentlemen who appealed againſt the adminiſtration gf 

Lord Sidney: but they were ſcreened by the mimiſtry; 

and, therefore, the Earl of Bellamont now impeached 

them in the Houſe of Commons, of which he and they 

were members. After an examination of the articles ex. 

hibited againſt them, the Commons, who were by this 

time at the devotion of the court, declared, that, conf. 

dering the ſtate of affairs in Treland, they did not think 

them fit grounds for an impeachment.—In the core 

this ſeſſion, the nation ſuſtained another misfortune in the 

fate of Sir Francis Wheeler, who had been appointed 

commander in chief of the Mediterranean ſquadron. He 

received inſtructions to take under his convoy the merchant 


preſerve 
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ſhips bound to Turkey, Spain, and Italy; to cruiſe . OP, 
thirty days in a certain latitude, for the protection of theſe; building- 
Spaniſh plate- fleet homeward bound; to leave part ol i and an 
ſquadron at Cadix, as convoy to the trade for England 90 « Cc 
_ toproceed with the reſt to the Mediterranean; to join ti Ves. 2 
Spaniſh fleet in his return, and to act in concert vit ech againf 
them, until he ſhould be joined by the fleet from Turk! ts wa 
z and the Straits, and accompany them back to England 3 
About the latter end of October he ſet fail from n promotic 
Helen's, and in January arrived at Cadix with the fy! ry L 
under his convoy. There leaving Rear-Admiral Hope * 0 
he proceeded for the Mediterranean. In the bay of bon of l 
braltar he was overtaken by a dreadful tempeſt, under * Herber 
lee- ſhore, which he could not poſſibly weather, and wit" * vos f | 
the ground was ſo foul that no anchor would hold. Int ia, 
expedient, however, was tried. A great number of {up * Ruf 
were driven aſhore, and many periſhed. The Admiri. One 
ſhip foundered at ſea, and be and all his crew were bur Ws: & the K. 


foners of t. 


in the deep, except two Moors, who were miraculoul * 
en. 


preſerri 
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and fix merchant ſhips, were loſt. The remains of the 
feet were ſo much ſhattered, that, inſtead of proſecuting 
their voyage, they returned to Cadix, in order to be re- 
fitted, and ſheltered from the attempts of the French 
ſquadrons, which were ſtill at ſea, under the command 
of Chateau- Renaud and Gabaret. On the twenty- fifth 
day of April the King cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech in 
the uſual ſtile, and the parliament was prorogued to the 
cghteenth day of September“. 
$XXXIX., Louis of France being tired of the ws, 
which had impoveriſhed his country, continued to tamper 
with the Duke of Savoy, and, by the canal of the Pope, 
made ſome offers to the King of Spain, which were re- 
jected. Mean while he reſolved to ſtand upon the de- 
fenſive during the enſuing campaign, in every part but 
Catalonia, where his whole naval force might co-operate 
| with 


11 
% Reſides the bills already mentioned, the mans in this ſeſſion paſſed 
vn act for taking and ſtating the publick accounts—another to encourage 
ip building—a third for the better diſciplining the navy—tbe'uſual militia 
A-—and an act enabling his Majeſty to make grants and leaſes in the 
doch) of Cornwall. One was allo paſſed for renewing 2 clauſe in an old 
atute, limiting the number of juſtices of the peace in the principality of 
ales. The Duke of Norfolk brought an action into the court of King's- 


marks, and coſts of ſuit, in favour of the plaintiff, 

Refore the King embarked, he gratified a good number of his friends 
th promotions. Lord Charles Butler, brother to the Duke of Ormond, 
a created Lord Butler, of Weſton in England, and Earl of Arran in Ire- 
nd, The Earl of Shrewſbury was honoured with the title of duke. The 
vl of Mulgrave, being reconciled to the court- meaſures, was gratified with 


eur) Herbert was einobled by the title of Baron Herbert, of Cherbury. 
be Earls of Bedford, Devonſhire, and Clare were promoted to the rank of 
bes. The Marquis of Caermarthen was made Duke of Leeds, Lord 
count Sidney, created Earl of Romney, and Viſcount Newport, Ear! of 
ford. Ruſſel was advanced to the head of the Admiralty-board. Sir 
torge Rooke and Sir John Houblon were appointed joint commitſioners, in 
* room of Killegrew and Delaval. Charles Montagu was made Chan- 
llor of the Exchequer ; and Sir William Trumbal and John Smith com- 


iſioners of the Treaſury, in the room of Sir Edward Seymour and Mr. 
mdden, 


Jench againſt Mr. Germaine, for criminal converſation with his Ducheſs. 
ſhe cauſe was tried, and the jury brought in their verdict for one 2 | 


penſion of three thouſand pounds, and the title of Marquis of Normanby, 5 
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preſerved. Two other ſhips of the line, three ketches, C 145 P. 
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B 0 0 K with the Count de Noailles, who commanded the land: 
army. King William having received intelligence of the 

defign upon Barcelona, endeavoured to prevent the 

junction of the Breſt and Toulon ſquadrons, by ſending 

Ruſſel to ſea as early as the fleet could be in a condition 


to til: but, before he arrived at Portſmouth, the Breſt 
ſquadron had quirted that harbour. On the third day of enem) 


May the Admiral failed from St. Helen's, with the com- $X 
bined ſquadrons of England and Holland, amounting to with t 
ninety ſhips of the line, beſides frigates, fire-ſhips, and land, : 
tenders. He detached Captain Pritchard of the Mon- to call 
mouth with two fire- ſhips, to deftroy a fleet of French and fo 
merchant-ſhips' near Conquet-bay; and this ſervice being make 
performed, he returned to St. Helen's, where he had leſt this vic 
Sir Cloudefley Shovel with a ſquadron, to take on board bomba 
a body of land- forces, intended for a deſcent upon the town t 
coaſt of France. Theſe being embarked, under the com- which 
mand of General Ptolemache, the whole fleet ſailed again troops, 
on the twenty-ninth of May. The land and fea-officers, ed the 
in a council of war, agreed that part of the fleet deſigned ſternat 
for this expedition, ſhould ſeparate from the reſt, and pro- inhabit 
ceed to Camaret bay, where the forces fhould be landed. On the 
On the fifth day of June, Lord Berkeley, who com- to St. I 
manded this ſquadron, parted with the grand fleet, and on i mand d 
the ſeventh anchored between the bays of Camaret and baving 
Bertaume. Next day the Marquis of Caermarthen, after- Dunkir 
wards Duke of Leeds, who ſerved under Berkeley, as rear- by M.] 
admiral of the blue, entered Camaret bay with two large the twe 
ſhips and fix frigates, to cover the troops in landing. The and nex 
French had received intelligence of the deſign, and taken ketches, 

| ſuch precautions, under the conduct of the celebrate Theſe w 
engineer, Vauban, that the Engliſh were expoſed to Kr ed : 
terrible fire from new- erected batteries, as well as from bombarc 
a ſtrong body of troops; and though the ſhips canno England 
naded them wrch great vigour, the ſoldiers could not mail Into the 
tain any regularity i in landing. A good number wert XII 


the gran; 
joined b 
Vor. 


killed in the open boats before they reached the ſhoreʒ an 
2 who landed were ſoon n in ſpite of all tht 
endcavou 


6 
6 
1 
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endeavours of General Ptolemache, who received awoutid C , 1 £ 
in the thigh, which proved mortal. Seven hundred ſol W.... 


diers are ſaid to have been loſt on this occaſion, beſides 


thoſe who were killed on board of the ſhips. The Monk 


ſhip of war was towed off with great difficulty: but a 
Dutch frigate of thirty guns fell into the bands of the 
enemy. 


with the advice of a council of war, failed back for Eng- 
land, and at St. Helen's received orders from the Queen 


to call a council, and deliberate in what manner the ſhips 


and forces might be beſt employed. They agreed to 
make ſome attempt upon the coaſt of Normandy. With 
this view they ſet ſail on the fifth day of July. They 


bombarded Dieppe, and reduced the greateſt part of the _ 
town to aſhes. Thence they ſteered to Havre-de-Grace, 
which met with the ſame fate. They harraſſed the French 


troops, who marched after them along-ſhore. They alarm- 
ed the whole coaſt, and filled every town with ſuch con- 
ſternation, that they would have been abandoned by the 


inhabitants, had not they been detained by military force. 


On the twenty- ſixth day of July, Lord Berkeley returned 
to St. Helen's, where he quitted the fleet, and the com- 


mand devolved upon Sir Cloudeſley Shovel. This officer 


having received inſtructions to »make an attempt upon 
Dunkirk, failed round to the Downs, where he was joined 
by M. Meeſters, with ſix-and-twenty Dutch pilots. On 
the twelfth of September he appeared before Dunkirk ; 
and next day ſent in the Charles galley, with two bomb- 


ketches, and as many of the machines called Infernals. 
Theſe were ſet on fire without effect ; and the defign miſ- 


carried : then Shovel ſteered for Calais, which having 
bombarded with little ſucceſs, he returned to the coaſt of 


England ; and the bomb-ketches and machinee were ſent 


into the river Thames. 
$XLI. During theſe tranſactions, Adthira Ruſſel, with 
the grand fleet, ſailed for the Mediterranean; and being 
Joined by Rear-Admiral Neville from Cadiz, together 
Vor. I, or | with 


$ XL. After this unfortunate attempt, Lord Berkeley, 
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BOOK with Callembergh and Evertzen, he ſteered towards Bay. 


1 


| wy 


at Fleurus ; 


celona, which was beſieged by the French fleet and army, 
At his approach Tourville retired with precipitation into 
the harbour of Toulon; and Noailles abandoned his en- 


terpriſe. The Spaniſh affairs were in fuch a deplorable 
condition, that without this timely aſſiſtance the kingdom 


muſt have been undone. While he continued in the Me- 


diterranean, the French Admiral durſt not venture to 


appear at ſea; and all his projects were diſconcerted. Af. 
ter having aſſerted the honour of the Britiſh flag in thoſe 
ſeas during the whole fummer, he failed in the beginning 
of November to Cadix, where, by an exprefs order of the 
King, he paſſed the winter, during which, he took ſuch 
precautions for preventing Tourville from paffing the 
Straits, that he did not think proper to riſque the paſſage. 
§ XIII. It will now be neceſſary to defcribe the ope- 
rations on the continent. In the middle of May King 
William arrived in Holland, where he conſulted with the 
States-General. On the third day of June he repaired to 
Bethlem- abbey near Louvain, the place appointed for 
the rendezvous of the army: and there he was met by 
the Electors of Bavaria and Cologn. In a few days, a 
numerous army was affembled; and every thing ſeemed 
to promiſe an active campaign. On the third day of June 
the Dauphin aſſumed the command of the French for- 
ces, with which Luxembourg had taken poſt between 
Mons and Maubeuge; and paſſing the Sambre, encamped 
but, on the eighteenth, he removed from 
thence, and took up his quarters between St. Tron and 
Wanheim; while the confederates lay at Rooſbeck. On 


the eleventh of July, the Dauphin marched i in four co- 


lumns to Oerle upon the Jarr, where he pitched his 


camp. On the twenty-ſecond, the confederates marched. 


to Bomale : then the Dauphin took the route to Vigna. 
mont, where he ſecured his army by entrenchments, as 
his forces were inferior in number to thoſe of the allies; 
and he had been directed by his father to avoid an engage- 
ment. In this fituation both armies remained till the 
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| motion to Sombref. This was no ſooner known to the 


night, poſted themſelves between Temploux and Maſy, 
within a mile and a half of the confederates. The King of 
England reſolved to paſs the Scheld ; and with this view 
mb, by the way of Nivelle and Soignies, to Chievres: 

from thence he detached the Duke of Wirtemberg, 
| with a ſtrong body of horſe and foot, to paſs the river at 
Oudenarde, while the Elector of Bavaria advanced with 
another detachment, to paſs it at Pont d'Eſpieres. Not- 
| withſtanding all the expedition they could make, their 
purpoſe was anticipated by Luxembourg, who being ap- 


priſed of their route, had detached four thouſand horſe, 


| with each a foot ſoldier behind the trooper, to re-enforce 
| M. de Valctte, who commanded that part of the French 
line. Theſe were ſuſtained by a choice body of men, who 


travelled with great expedition, without obſerving the for- 
| malities of a march. Mareſchal de Villeroy followed the 
ſame route, with all the cavalry of the right wing, the 


houſhold troops, and twenty field-pieces ; and the reſt 
of the army was brought up by the Dauphin in perſon. 
They marched with ſuch incredible diligence, that the 


trenching themſelves on the other fide of the river. King 
William having reconnoitered their diſpoſition, thought it 
mpraQticable to paſs at that place, and therefore marched 
down the river to Oudenarde, where a paſſage had been 
aready effected by the Duke of Wirtemberg. Here the 


of the month ; and the King fixed his head-quarters at 
Wanneghem. His intention was to have taken poſſeſſion of 
Courtray, and eſtabliſh winter-quarters for a conſide- 
table part of his army in that diſtrict: but, Luxembourg 
having poſted himſelf between that place and Menin, ex- 
—_ his lines in ſuch a manner, that the confederates 


P 2 could 


enemy, than they decamped; and having marched all 


Elector of Bavaria could ſcarce believe his own eyes, 
when he arrived in ſight of the Scheld, and ſaw them en- 


confederates paſſed the Scheld on the twenty-ſeventh diy 5 
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fifteenth day of Auguſt, when King William ſent the CIA A P. 
heavy baggage to Louvain; and on the eighteenth made Th 
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SOLE could not attempt to force them, nor even hinder hin 
rom ſubſiſting his army at the expenſe of the Caſtellany 


1694. 


to Roſelaer : 


and ſuffered death as a traitor. 


quarters to part of the army: 


who had viſited Tomi A in the winter. 


of Courtray, during the remainder of the campaign. Thi 


ſurpriſing march was of ſuch importance to the French 


King, that he wrote with his own hand a letter of thanks 
to his army; and ordered that it ſhould be read to every 


particular ſquadron and battalion. 

§ XLII. The King of England, though diſappointed 
in his ſcheme upon Courtzhy, found means to make ſome 
advantage of his ſuperiority in number. He drafted troops 
from the garrifons of Liege and Maeſtricht; and on the 
third day of September re- enforced this body with a large 
detachment from his own camp, conferring the command 


upon the Duke of Holſtein-Ploen, with orders to under- 


take the ſiege of Huy. Next day, the whole confederate 
forces paſſed the Lys, and encamped at Wouterghen. 
From thence the King, with part of the army, marched 
this diviſion obliged the Dauphin to make 
conſiderable detachments, for the ſecurity of Yypres 


and Menin on one ſide, and to cover Furnes and Dunkirk 
on the other. At this juncture, a Frenchman being ſeized 


in the very act of ſetting fire to one of the ammunition- 
waggons in the allied army, confeſſed he had been em- 
ployed for this purpoſe by ſome of the French generals, 
On the ſixteenth day ot 
the month, the Duke of Holſtein-Ploen inveſted Huy, 


and carried on the ſiege with ſuch vigour, that in ten days 


the garriſon capitulated. The King ordered Dixmuyde, 
Deynſe, Ninove, and Tiriemont, to be ſecured for winter- 
the Dauphin returned to 
Verſailles; William quitted the camp on the laſt day of 
September; and both armies broke up 2 about the middle 


of October. 


S XIV. The operations on the Rhine were recon 
certed between King William and the Prince of Baden, 
The diſpute be- 


tween the Emperor and the Elector of Saxony was com. 


| promiſed; and this young prince dying during the negoc 
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ation, the treaty was perfected by his brother and ſuc- C = P. 
ceſſor, who engaged to furniſh twelve thouſand men yearly, . 


in conſideration of a ſubſidy from the court of Vienna. 
In the beginning of June, Mareſchal de Lorges paſſed the 


| Rhine at Philipſburgh, in order to give battle to the Im- 


perialiſts, encamped at Hailbron. The Prince of Baden, 
who was not yet joined by the Saxons, Heſſians, nor by 
the troops of Munſter and Paderborn, diſpatched couriers 


toquicken the march of theſe auxiliaries, and advanced to 
Eppingen, where he propofedto wait till they ſhould come 
| up: but, on the fifteenth, receiving undoubted intelli- 


gence, that the enemy were in motion towards him, he 
advanced to meet them in order of battle. De Lorges 


concluded that this was a deſperate effort, and immedi- 


ately halted, to make the neceſſary preparations for an en- 
gagement. This pauſe enabled Prince Louis to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of a ſtrong pals near Sintzheim, from which he 


could not eaſily be diſlodged. Then the Mareſchal pro- 


ceeded to Viſeloch, and ravaged the adjacent country, in 
hopes of drawing the Imperialiſts from their entrench- 
ments. The Prince being joined by the Heſſians, reſolved 


to beat up the quarters of the enemy; and the French 


general being appriſed of his deſign, retreated at midnight 


with the utmoſt precipitation. Having poſted himſelf at 


Ruth, he ſent his heavy baggage to Philipſburgh : then he 


| moved to Gonſbergh, in the neighbourhood of Manheim, 


repaſſed the Rhine, and encamped between Spires and 
Worms. The Prince of Baden being joined by the 
alles, paſſed the river by a bridge of boats near Hagen- 
bach, in the middle of September; and laid the country 
ot Alſace under contribution. Conſidering the advanced 
ſeaſon of the year, this was a raſh undertaking; and the 
French general reſolved to profit by his enemy's temerity. 
lle forthwith advancedagainſt the Imperialiſts, foreſeeing 
that ſhould they be worſted in battle, their whole army 
vould be ruined. Prince Louis, informed of his intention, 
immediately repaſſed the Rhine; and this retreat was no 


C {oner effected, than the river ſwelled to ſuch a degree, 
„„ Tons that 
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BO 2 K that the iſland in the middle, and great part of the camp 
„ he had occupied, was overflowed. Soon after this inci. 
way : "of dent, both armies retired into winter-quarters. The cam. 
paign in Hungary produced no event of importance. It 
was opened by the new Viſir, who arrived at Belgrade in 
the middle of Auguſt : and about the ſame time Caprara 
aſſembled the Imperial ariny in the neighbourhood of 
Peterwaradirn. The Turks paſſed the Saave, in order to 
attack their camp, and carried on their approaches with 

five hundred pieces of cannon; but made very little pro- 
greſs. The Imperialiſts received re-enforcements; the 
ſeaſon waſted away; a feud aroſe between the Viſir and 

the Cham of the Tartars; and the Danube being ſwelled 

by heavy rains, ſo as to interrupt the operations of the 
Turks, their general decamped in the night of the firſt of 
October. They afterwards made an unſucceſsful attempt 
upon Titul, while the Imperial general made himſelf 
maſter of Giula. In the courſe of this ſummer, the Ve- 
netians, who were alſo at war with the Turks, reduced 
Cyclut, a place of importance on the river Naranta, and 
made a conqueſt of the iſland of Scio in the Archipelago, 

8 XLV. We have already obſerved, that the French 
King had determined to act vigorouſly in Catalonia. In 
the beginning of May, the Duke de Noailles advanced at 
the head of eight-and-twenty thouſand men to the river 
Ter, on the oppoſite bank of which the viceroy of Cata- 
lonia was encamped with ſixteen thouſand Spaniards. The 
French general pafſed the river in the face of this army, 

| and attacked their entrenchnients with ſuch impetuoſity, 
| that in leſs than an hour they were totally defeated. 
Then he marched to Palamos, and undertook the ſiege of 

that place, while at the ſame time it was blocked up by 

the combined ſquadrons of Breſt and Toulon. Though 

the befieged made an obſtinate defence, the town was 
taken by ſtorm, the houſes were pillaged, and the people 

put to the ſword, without diſtinction of age, ſex, or con- 
dition. Then he invefted Gironne, which in a few days 
capitulated. Oſtalric met with the ſame fate, and Noailles 
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was created viceroy of Catalonia by the French King. In 
the beginning of Auguſt ] he diſtributed his forces into 
quarters of refreſhment, along the river Terdore, reſolv- 
ing to undertake the ſiege of Barcelona, which was ſaved 
by the arrival of Admiral Ruſſel. The war languiſhed i in 
Piedmont, on account of a ſecret negociation between the 
King of France and the Duke of Savoy : notwithſtand- 
ing the remonſtrances of Rouvigny, Earl of Galway, who 
had ſucceeded the Duke of Schomberg in the command of 
the Britiſh forces in that country. Caſal was cloſely 
blocked up by the reduction of Fort St. George, and the 
Vaudois gained the advantage in ſome ſkirmiſhes in the 


valley of Ragelas : but no deſign of 1 ne was exe- 


cuted“. 

$8 XLVI. England had continued very quiet nder the 
Queen's adminiſtration, if we except ſome little commo- 
tions occaſioned by the practices, or pretended practices, 


of the Jacobites. Proſecutions were revived againſt cer- 
tain gentlemen of Lancaſhire and Cheſhire, for having 


been concerned in the conſpiracy formed in favour of the 


late King's projected invaſion from Normandy, Theſe 


ſteps were owing to the ſuggeſtions of infamous informers, 


whom the miniſtry countenanced. Colonel Parker and 
one Croſby were impriſoned, and bills of treaſon found 


againſt them: but Parker made his eſcape from the 


Tower, and was never retaken, though a reward of four 
hundred pounds was ſet upon his head. The King, 


having ſettled the affairs of the confederacy at the Hague, 


embarked for England on the eighth of November, and 
next day landed at Margate. On the twelfth he opened 
the ſeſſion of parliament, with a ſpeech, in which he ob- 
| ſerved that the poſture of affairs was improved both by 


ſea and land ſince they laſt parted ; in particular, that a 


_ was fut to the progres of the French arms. He 


Pp 45 wo 


* In the courſe of this year, M. ha Caſſe, governor of St. Domingo, 


made an unſucceſsful attempt upon the iſland of Jamaica; and M. St. 
Clair, with four men of war, for med a deſign againſt St. John's, Newfound - 
land; but he was repulſed with loſs, by the valour of the inhabitants. 
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200 K deſired they would continue the act of tonnage and 


3 poundage, which would expire at Chriſtmas: he re- 
minded them of the debt for the tranſport ſhips employed 


in the reduction of Ireland; and exhorted them to prepare 
ſome good bill for the encouragement of ſeamen. A ma- 


Jjority in both Houſes was already ſecured; and in all pro- 


bability, he bargained for their condeſcenſion, by agreeing 
to the bill for triennial parliaments. This Mr. Harley 
brought in, by order of the Lower Houſe, immediately 
after their firſt adjournment; and it kept pace with the 
conſideration of the ſupplies. The Commons having 


examined the eſtimates and accounts, voted four millions, 


ſeven hundred ſixty-four thouſand, ſeven hundred and 


twelve pounds for the ſervice of the army and navy. In 


order to raiſe this ſum, they continued the land- tax; they 


renewed the ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage for five 


years, and impoſed new duties on different commoadities*. 
The triennial bill enacted, That a parliament ſhould be 
held once in three years at leaſt : 'That within three years 
at fartheſt after the diſſolution of the parliament , then 
ſubſiſting, and ſo from time to time, for ever after, legal 


writs under the great feal ſhould be iſſued, by the direction 


of the crown, for calling, aſſembling, and holding 
another new parliament : That no parliament ſhould 
continue longer than'three years at fartheſt, to be ac- 
counted from the firſt day of the firſt ſeſſion: and, That 


the parliament then ſubſiſting ſhould ceaſe and determine 


on the ſirſt day of November next following, unleſs their 


M./aajeſties ſhould think fit to diſſolve it ſooner. The Duke 


of Devonſhire, the Marquis of Hallifax, the- Earls of 
Weymouth and Ayleſbury, proteſted againſt this bill, 
becauſe it tended to the continuance of the preſent parlia- 


ment longer than, as they apprehended, was 8 tq 
the conſtitution of 446 04h 


: «8 XLVIL 


* They impoſed certain rates and duties upon marriages, births, and 
burials, bachelors, and widows. They paſſed an act for laying additional 
duties upon coffee, tea, and chocolate, towards paying the debt due for the 
tranſport thips; and another, impoſing duties on plaſs- wares, ſtone, and 


_ earthen bottles, coal, and culm. 
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r of the dead palſy, in the chapel of Whitehall, and 
Eretted by the King and Queen, who ſhed tears of ſorrow 


Þattern of elegance, ingenuity, meekneſs, charity, and 
Moderation. Theſe qualities he muſt be allowed to have 


ſchiſm in the church, by accepting the Archbiſhoprick 
Turing the life of the deprived Sancroft. He vas ſuc- 
deeded in the metropolitan ſee by Dr. Teniſon, Biſhop of 
Lincoln, recommended by the Whig-party, which now 


Firvive her favourite prelate. In about a month after his 
heceaſe, ſhe was taken ill of the ſmall-pox, and the 
Umptoms proving dangerous, the prepared herſelf for 
death with great compoſure. She ſpent ſome time in exer- 
files of devotion, and private converſation with the new 
hrehbiſnop: ſhe received the ſacrament with all the 
Biſhops who were in attendance; and expired on the 
Ivcnty-eighth day of December, in the thirty-third year 
bt her age, and in the fixth of her reign, to the inex- 


cls of ſtate. Mary was in her perſon tall and well-pro- 
bortioned, with an oval viiage, lively eyes, agreeable 
atures, a mild aſpect, and an air of digni ty. Her ap- 


bully exact in all the duties of devotion, of an even 


ied by no paſſion, and ſeems to have been a ſtranger 
o the emotions of natural affection; for ſhe aſcended, 
en compunction, the throne from which her father 
al been depoſed, and treated her ſiſter as an alien to her 
__ * blood. 


I VII. While this bill was depending, Dr. John 5 
| Fr illotſon, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was ſeiſed witha __ | 


lied on the twenty-ſccond day of November, deeply re- 
Et his deceaſe; and | fincerely lamented by the publick, as a 
boſſeſſed, notwithſtanding tbe inveétives of his enemies, | 


ho accuſed him of puritaniſm, flattery, and ambition; 
nd charged him with having conduced to a dangerous 


bredominated in the cabinet. The Queen did not long 


prellible grief of the King, who for ſome weeks after her 
Jeath could neither ſee company, nor attend to the buſi- 


rehenſion was clear, her memory tenacious, and her 
udgement ſolid. She was a zealous proteſtant, ſcrupu- 


mper, and of a calm and mild converſation. She was 
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diſpoſition and apathy of her huſband ; and to have cen. 


tered all her ambition in W the epithet of an hun. 
ble and obedient wife“. 

$ XLVIII. The Princeſs Anne "RE informed of the 
Queen's dangerous indiſpoſition, ſent a lady of her bed. 
chamber, to defire ſhe might be admitted to her Majeſty; 
but this requeſt was not granted. She was thanked for 
her expreflion of concern; and given to underſtand, that 
the phyſicians had directed that the queen ſhould be kept 
as quiet as poſſible. Before her death, however ſhe ſent 
a forgiving meſſage to her ſiſter ; and after her deceaſe, 
the Earl of Sunderland effected a reconciliation between 
the King and the Princeſs, who viſited him at Kenſington, 


where ſhe was received with uncommon civility. He ap- 


pointed the palace of St. James's for her reſidence, and 
preſented her with the greater part of the Queen's jewels, 


But a mutual jealouſy and diſguſt ſubſiſted under theſe 


exteriors of friendſhip and eſteem. The two Houles of 


parliament waited on the King at Kenſington, with con- 
ſolatory addreſſes on the death of his conſort: their exam- 


ple was followed by the regency of Scotland, the city and 
clergy of London, the diflenting miniſters, and almoſt all 
the great corporations in England 1. 


Her 8 were be! with. pai magnificence. The bah 
was attended from Whitehall to Wettminſter-abbey by 711 the Judges, St: 
jeants at Law, the Lord Mayor, and Aldermen of the city of London, and 
both Houſes of Parliament; and the funeral ſermon was preached by !!: 
Teniſon, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Dr. Kenn, the deprived Biſhop of 
Bath and Wells, reproached him in a letter, for not having called upon 
her Majeſty on her death. bed to repent of the ſhare ſhe had in the Rev0- 
lütion. This was anſwered by another paraphlet. One of the Jacobite 
clergy inſulted the Queen's memory, by preaching on the following tex, 


4 Go, nOW ſee this curſed woman, and bury her, for ſhe is a Kings 


60 daughter.“ On the other hand, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mon Council of London came to 2 reſolution to erect her ſtatue, with that 
of the King, in the Royal-Exchange. 

+ The Earls of Rochelter and Nettinghama are ſaid to have ſarteds 
doubt, Whether the parliament was not diflolved by the Queen s death! 
but this dangerous motion met with no countenance. 
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CHAP, V. 


| 51. Account of the l plot. 8 II. The Commons en- 


quire into the abuſes which had crept into the army. 5 III. 


They expel and proſecute ſome of their own members for cor- 
ruption in the affair of the Eaſt-India Company. S IV. 
Examination of Cooke, Acton, and others, &V. The Com- 
mon impeach the Duke of Leeds. $ VI. The parliament is 
prorogued. & VII. Seffion of the Scottiſh parliament. 
$ VIII. They enquire into the maſſacre of Glencoe. FIX. 
Dey paſs an act for erecting a trading company to Africa 
and the Indies. & X. Proceedings in the parliament of Ire- 
land. S XI. Diſpoſition of the armies in Flanders. 8 XII. 


King William undertakes the ſiege of Namur. $ XIII. Fa- 


mous retreat of Prince V audemont. Bruſſels is bombarded 


by Villeroy. & XVI. Progreſs of the fiege of Namur. 
XV. Villeroy attempts 1o relieve it. The befeegers make a 


deſperate aſſault. \ XVI. The place capitulates : Boufflers 


is arreſted by order of King William. q XVII. Campaign on 


the Rhine, and in Hungary. Y XVIII. The Dute of Savoy 


takes Caſal. & XIX. Tranſactiont in Catalonia. $ XX. 


The Engliſh fleet bombards St. Maloes and other places on ; 
the coaft of France. & XXI. Wilmat's expedition to the 
Meſſ-Indies. § XXII. A new parliament. & XXIII. 


They paſs thebill for regulating trials in caſesef high-treaſon. 
$ XXIV. Reſolutions with reſpeF to a new coinage. 
XXV. The Commons addreſs the King, to recal a grant he 
had made to the Earl of Portland. & XVI. Anather againſt 
the new Scottiſh company. & XXVII. Intrigues of the 
Facobnes, & XXVIII. Conſpiracy againf the life of 
William. & XXIX. Deſign of an invaſion defeated. 

XX. The t400 Houſes engaged in an aſſociation for the 
defence of his Majefly. $XXXI. Eflabliſhment of a 


land. bank. $ XXXU., Trial of the conſpirators. . | 


The 
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220 HISTORY OF EN GLAND. Jet their 
The allies burn the magazine at Givet. & XXXIV. Lai other inf, 
XIV. makes advances towards a peace with Holland. countenai 
CRXXXV, He detaches the Dute of Savoy from the confed.. i iſſued, ar 
racy. SRXXVI, Noval tranſafions, &ᷓ XXXVII. Pr. WE informers 
ceedings in the parliaments of Scotland and Ireland. Smith, 1: 
CXXXVIIL. Zeal of the Engl: ſo Commons in their 72 accompar 
ion to the King. XXXIX. Reſolutions tourhi ing the the prote 
coin, and the ſupport cf publick-credit. $ XL. Enormou manded 
impoſitions. & XLI. Sir John Fenwick is apprehended, to break « 
$ XLII. 4 bill of attainder being brought into the Haſ: Wi »<cording 
again him, produces viddent lates, SXIIII. His d. Mads of v 
fence. XLIV. The bill paſſes, &XLV. Sir Jahn whom tl 
Fenwick is beheaded, & XLVI. The Earl of Mcnmout impendir 

ſent to the Toguben. & XLVII. Euqui 7 into miſcarriages 1 tations. 
 byſea. & XLVIII. Negociations at Ryſwick. & XLIX, arms 
The French take Barcelonu. & L. Fr uitlefſs expedition of Wt ** Stand 
Admiral Neville to the Mefl- Indies. $ LI. The Elector f be publif 

Saxony is choſen King of Poland. Y LII. Peter the Czar ſecution 
of Muſcovy travels in diſguiſe with his own ambaſſudourr. WM conſpira; 
_$ LUI. Proceedings in the congreſs at Ryſwick. LIV. | characte 
The ambaſſudours of England, Spain, and Holland, ſign the great 

treaty. d LV. A general fac ification | nation. 
had bee! 
> 0 o K 9: I, HE M now reſounded with the con- the Rye 
et plaints of the papiſts and malcontents, who ed hou; 
— 4 taxed the miniſtry with ſubornation of perjury, in the poorly r 
„ caſe of the Lancaſhire gentlemen who had been proſecuted lution, { 
for the conſpiracy. One Lunt, an Iriſhman, had informed liſhed a 

Sir John Trenchard, fecretary of ſtate, that he had been Wi Pewer. 
ſent from Ireland, with commiſſions from King James to againſt | 
divers gentlemen in Lancaſhire and Cheſhire: that he had flagrant 
aſſiſted in buying arms, and enliſting men to ſerve that king the vile 


in his projected invaſion of England: that he had been auction 

twice diſpatched by thoſe gentlemen to the court of St. upon th 
Germain's, aſſiſted many Jacobites in repairing to France, ¶ tryal at 
helped to conceal others that came from that kingdom; witneſſe 
and that all thoſe perſons told him they were furniſhed Poſition 
with money by Sir John Friend to defray the 1 

Ea f 


O 


nn 


iſued, and filled up occaſionally with ſuch names as the 
Iinformers ſuggeſted. Theſe were delivered to Aaron 
Smith, ſollicitor to the Treaſury, who, with meſſengers, 


manded by one Captain Baker. They were empowered 
to break open houſes, ſeiſe papers, and apprehend perſons, 


acts of violence and oppreſſion. The perſons againſt 
E whom theſe meaſures were taken, being appriſed of the 


E impending danger, generally retired from their own habi- 


| tations. Some, however, were taken and impriſoned: a 


| few arms were ſecured; and, in the Houſe of Mr. Standiſh, 


Lat Standiſh-hall, they found the draft of a declaration to 
de publiſhed by King James at his landing. As this pro- 


ſecution ſeemed calculated to revive the honour of a ſtale 


conſpiracy, and the evidences were perſons of abandoned 
characters, the friends of thoſe who were perſecuted, found 


no great difficulty in rendering the ſcheme odious to the 


nation. They even employed the pen of Ferguſon, who 
had been concerned in every plot that was hatched ſince 
the Rye-houie conſpiracy. This veteran, though appoint- 
| ed houſe-keeper to the Exciſe-office, thought himſelf 
| poorly recompenſed for the part he had ated in the Revo- 


lution, became diſſatisfied, and, upon this occaſion, pub- 
| lithed a letter to Sir John Trenchard, on the abuſe of 


| power. It was replete with the moſt bitter invectives 


| againſt the miniſtry, and contained a great number of 


| flagrant inſtances, in which the court had countenanced 
| the vileſt corruption, perfidy, and oppreſſion. This pro- 
duction was in every body's hand, and had ſuch an effect 
upon the people, that when the priſoners were brought to 
| tryal at Mancheſter, the populace would have put the 


vitneſſes to death, had not they been prevented bythe inter- 
| poſition of thoſe who were friends to the accuſed perſons, 


and 


accompanied Lunt and his aſſociates to Lancafhire, under 
the protection of a party of Dutch horſe guards, com- 


according to their pleaſure; and they committed many 
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et their expedition. His teſtimony was confirmed by C 15 AP. 
F other infamous emiſſaries, who received but too much | 
Countenance from the government. Blank warrants were 


1694. 


0 x and had already taken effectual meaſures for cheir ſafety 


. —— 
1693. Taaffe, a wretch of the moſt profligate principles, why, 
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the priſo1 


Lunt's chief aflaciateinthe myſtery of information was one 


finding himſelf diſappointed in his hopeof rewardfrom the 
miniſtry, was privately gained over-by the agents for the 

priſoners. Lunt, when deſired in court to point out the 

perſons whom he had accuſed, committed ſuch a miſtake 
as greatly invalidated his teſtimony ; and Taaffe declared 
before the bench, that the pretended plot was no other than 

a contrivance bet veen himſelf and Lunt, in order to pro- 
cure money from the government. The priſoners were 
immediately acquitted, and the miniſtry incurred a heavy 
load of popular odium, as the authors or abettors of kna- 
viſh contrivances to enſnare the innocent. The govern- 


ment, with a view to evince their abhorrence of ſuch II. 
practices, ordered the witneſſes to be proſecuted for a con- tie fare 
ſpiracy againſt the lives and eſtates of the gentlemen who vecelfary 

bad been accuſed; and at laſt the affair was brought into Ntitlom, 

the Houſe of Commons. The Jacobites triumphed in their regiment 

victory. They even turned the battery of corruption upon oy 88 

the evidence for the crown, not without making a con- of militar 
ſiderable impreſſion. But the cauſe was now debated be- ide 

Fore judges who were not all propitious to their views, Fauncefo 

The Commons having ſet on foot an enquiry, and exami- nn 

ned all the papers and circumſtances relating to the pre- rary, 

tended plot, reſolved, That there was ſufficient ground of the ſu 
for the proſecution and tryals of the gentlemen at Man- ſome ott 
__ Cheſter; and that there was a dangerous conſpiracy againſt verjeant, 
the King and government. They iſſued an order for ney they 
taking Mr. Standiſh into cuſtody; and the mefienger re- aterwar 
porting that he was not to be found, they preſented an ad- Ay 

dreſs to the King, defiring a proclamation might be pub- the e 

hſhed, offering a reward for apprehending his perſon. The obtain th 
Peers concurred with the Commons in their ſentiment: of vile cor 

this affair; for complaints having been laid before their erce. 

_ Houſe alſo,|by the perſons who thought themſelvesaggrict- the Spea 
ed, the queſtion was put, Whether the govern taent had * th 

0 the n 


cavſe to proſecute them? and carried in the affirmative; 


though a 8 was ed 3 this vote te by the Earls CH A p. 
of Rocheſter and Nottingham. Notwithſtanding theſe 3 *. 3 
eciſons, the accuſed gentlemen proſecuted Lunt and two 1694: 
of his accomplices for perjury, at the Lancaſter afliſes; and 
all three were found guilty. They were immediately in- 
dicted by the crown, tor a conſpiracy againſt the lives and 
liberties of the perſons they had accuſed, The intention 
of the miniſtry, in laying this indictment, was to ſeiſe the 
opportunity of puniſhing ſome of the witneſſes for the 
gentlemen, who had prevaricated in giving their teſti- 
mony : but the defign being diſcovered, the Lancaſhire- 
men refuſed to produce their evidence againſt the infor- 
ners: the proſecution dropped of conſequence; and 
the priſoners were diſcharged. _ 
(II. When the Commons were employed in examining | 
the ſtate of the revenue, and taking meaſures for raiſing the 
neceflary ſupplies, the inhabitants of Royſton prefented a — 
petition, complaining, that the officers and ſoldiers of the 
regiment belonging to Colonel Haſtings, which was quar- 
tered upon them, exacted ſubſiſtence money, even on pain 
of military execution. Ihe Houſe was immediately Rind- 
led into a flame by this information. The officers, and 
Pauncefort, agent for the regiment, were examined: then 
it was unanimouſly reſolved, That ſuch a practice was ar- 
g bitrary, illegal, and a violation of the rights and liberties 
of the ſubject. Upon further enquiry, Pauncefort and 
g ſome other agents were committed to the cuſtody of the 
, verjeant, for having neglected to pay the ſubſiſtence- mo- 
oy they had received for the officers and foldiers. He was 
aterwards ſent to the Tower, together with Henry Guy, 
a member of the Houſe, and ſecretary to the Treaſury, 
„be one for giving, and the other for receiving, a bribe to 
e btain the King's bounty. Pauncefort's brother was like- 
n wr. committed, for being concerned in the ſame com- 
r nerce. Guy had been employed, together with Trevor 
be Speaker, as the court- agent for ſecuring a majority in 
e Houſe of Commons: for that reaſon, he was obnoxious 
the members in the re who took this oppor- 


tunity 
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B 00 * k tunity to brand him; and the courtiers could not with am 
; decency ſkreen him from their vengeance. The Houſe 


1694. 


\ Burnet, 
Royer. 
 Oldmixon. 

State Tracts 

Dindal. 


Ralph. 


Lives of the 
Admirals. 
Daniel. 
Voltaire. 


two Paunceforts, to diſcover how they had diſpoſcd of 


their refuſal.” 


5 were removed with diſgrace, for having acted arbitrarily, 
corruptly, and contrary to the wen repofed i in them by 
act of parliament. 


introduced another enquiry about the orphans bill, which 
was ſaid to have paſſed into an act, by virtue of undue 
influence. A committee being appointed to inſpect the 
Chamberlain's books, diſcovered that bribes had been 
given to Sir John Trevor, Speaker of the Houſe, and Mr. 
Hungerford, chairman of the grand committee. The fir 
being voted guilty of a high crime and miſdemeanor, 
abdicated the chair, and Paul Foley was appointed Speaker 
in his room. Then Sir John and Hungerford'were ex. 
pelled the Houſe; one Nois, a ſollicitor for the bill, was 
taken into cuſtody, becauſe he had ſcandaliſed the Com- 
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having proceeded in this enquiry, drew upan addreſs tothe 
King, enumerating the abuſes which had crept into the 
army, and demanding immediate redrefs, He promiſed t 
conſider the remonſtrance, and redreſs the grievances of 
which they complained. Accordingly he caſſiiered Co. 
lonel Haſtings; appointed a council of officers to ſit week. 
ly and examine all complaints againſt any officer and ſol. 
dier; and publiſhed a declaration for the maintenance 


of ſtrict ditcipline, and the due payment of quarters, 
Notwithſtanding theſe conceſſions, the Commons proſe. 


cuted their examinations : they committed Mr. James 
Craggs, one of the contractors for clothing the army, 
becauſe he refuſed to anſwer upon oath ſuch queſtions 
as might be put to him by the commiſſioners of accounts 


They brought in a bill for obliging him and Mr. Rich- 


ard Harnage the other contractor, together with the 


the ſums paid into their hands on account of the army; 
and for puniſhing them, in caſe they ſhould perſiſt in 
At this period, they receiyed a petition 
againſt the commiſſioners for licenſing hackney-coaches, 
hree of them, by means of an addreſs to the King, 


III. Thoſe who encouraged this ſoirit of eformatin 
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Hons, in pretending he was engaged to give great ſums to C . 0 P. | 
ſeveral members, and denying this circumſtance on his EX- Conn 
amination. ' The reformers in the Houſe naturally con- An. 1693. 


cluded that the ſame arts had been practiſed in obtaining 


the new charter of the Eaſt-India company, which had 
been granted ſo much againſt the ſenſe of the nation. Their 
books were ſubjected to the ſame committee that carried on 


the former enquiry, and a ſurpriſing ſcene of venality and 
corruption was ſoon diſcloſed. It appeared that the com- 


pany, in the courſe of the preceding year, had paid near 
ninety thouſand pounds in ſecret-ſervices ; and that Sir 


Thomas Cooke, one of the directors, and a member of. 


the Houſe, had been the chief manager of this infamous 


commerce. Cooke refuſing to anſwer, was committed to 


the Tower, and a bill of pains and penalties brought i in, 
obliging him to diſcover how the ſum mentioned in the 
report of the committee had been diſtributed. The bill 
was violently oppoſed in the Upper Houſe by the Duke of 


Leeds, as being contrary to law and equity, and furniſhing 


a precedent of a dangerous nature. Cooke being, agree- 


ably to his own petition, brought to the bar of the Houſe of 
Lords, declared that he was ready and willing to make a full 


diſcovery, i in caſe he might be favoured with an indemni- 
fying vote, to ſecure him againſt all actions and ſuits, 


except thoſe of the Eaſt-India company, which he had 


never injured. The Lords complied with his requeſt, 
and paſſed a bill for this purpoſe, to which the Commons 
added a penal clauſe; and the former was laid aſide. 

_ S$IV. When the King went to the Houſe, to give the 
royal aſſent to the money-bills, he endeavoured to diſcou- 


rage this enquiry, by telling the parliament that the . 


ſeaſon of the year was far advanced and the circumſtances 
of affairs extremely preſſing: he, therefore, deſired they 
would diſpatch ſuch buſineſs as they ſhould think of moſt 
importance to the publick, as he ſhould put an end to the 


ſeſſion in a few days. Notwithſtanding this ſhameful in- 
terpoſition, both Houſes appointed a joint committee to 


lay open the complicated ſcheme of fraud and iniquity. 


Vol. I. 2 Osoke, . 
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BOOK Cooke, on his firſt examination, confeſſed, that he had 
3 delivered tallies for ten thouſand poundsto Francis Tyſſen, 
deputy-governour, for the ſpecial ſervice of the company; 


; 1695. 
an equal ſum to Richard Acton, for employing his intereſt 
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in preventing a new ſettlement, and endeavouring to eſta. 
bliſh the old company; beſides two thouſand pounds by 
way ot intereſt, and as a further gratuity ; a thouſand 
guineas to Colonel Fitzpatrick, five hundred to Charles 
Bates, and three hundred and ten to Mr. Molineux, a 
merchant, for the fame purpoſes ; and he owned that Sir 
Baſil Firebrace had received forty thouſand pounds on 
various pretences. He faid, he believed the ten thouſand 
pounds paid to Tyſſen had been delivered to the King by 
Sir Joſiah Child, as a cuſtomary preſent which former 
kings Had received; and that the ſums paid to Acton were 


diſtributed among ſome members of parliament. Firebrace 
being examined, affirmed that he had received the whole 


forty thouſand pounds for his own uſe and benefit ; but 


that Bates had received ſums of money, which he under- 
ſtood were offered to ſome perſons of the firſt quality. 
Acton declared, that ten thouſand pounds of the ſum 

which he had received was diſtributed among perſons who 


had intereſt with members of parliament; and that great 
part of the money paſfed through the hands of Craggs, 
who was acquainted with ſome colonels in the Houſe and 


northern members. Bates owned he had received the 
money, in conſideration of uſing his intereſt withthe Duke 


of Leeds in favour of the company: that this nobleman 


knew of the gratuity; and that the ſum was reckoned by 


his grace's domeſtick, one Robart, a foreigner, who kept 
it in his poſſeſſion until this enquiry was talked of, and 


then it was returned. In a word, it appeared by this man's 
_ teſtimony, as well as by that of Firebrace on his ſecond 
examination, that the Duke of Leeds was not free from 
corruption, and that Sir John Trevor was a hireling 


proſtitute. 


$ V. The report of the committee produced violent al- 
tercation, and the moſt ſevere ſtrictures upon the conduct 


of. 
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&f the Lord Prefident. At length, the Houſe reſolved, 
That there was ſufficient matter to impeach Thomas Duke 


of Leeds of high crimes and miſdemeanours; and that he 


ſhould be impeached thereupon. Then it was ordered, 
That, Mr. Comptroller Wharton ſhould impeach him 
before the Lords, in the name of the Houſe, and of all the 
Commons in England. The Duke was actually in the 
middle of a ſpeech for his own juſtification, in which he 
aſſured the Houſe, upon his honour, that ke was not guilty 
of the corruptions laid tohis charge, when one of his friends 
gave him intimation of the votes which had paſſed in the 
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Commons. He concluded his ſpeech abruptly, and re- 


pairing to che Lower-Houſe, defired he might be indulged 
with a hearing. He was accordingly admitted, with the 
compliment of a chair, and leave to be covered. After 
having ſat a few minutes, he took off his hat, and addreſſed 
himſelf to the Commons in very extraordinary terms. 
Having tlianked them for the favour of indulginghim with 
hearing, he faid that Houſe would not have been then 
ſitting but for him. He proteſted his own innocence, with 


this was the effect of a deſign which had been long formed 


promiſed to make good their charge : but, by this time, 
of the proſecution. Such a number of conſiderable per- 
full diſcovery was dreaded by both parties. The Duke 
lent his domeſtick, Robart, out of the kingdom; and his 
abſence furniſhed a pretence for poſtponing the tryal. In 


faſt to * Duke's character. 


to the Hpuſe on the third day of May, when he thanked 
Q 2 | dhe 


reſpect to the crime laid to his charge. He complained that 
againſt him. He expreſſed a deep ſenſe of his being under 
the diſpleaſure of the parliament and nation, and demanded 
ſpeedy juſtice. They forthwith drew up the articles of 


impeachment, which being exhibited at the bar of the 
Upper Houſe, he pleaded not guilty, and the Commons 


ſons were involved in this myſtery of corruption, that a 


aword, the enquiry was dropped; but the ſcandal ſtuck 


$ VI. In the midf of theſe Jettberaticns, the King went 


ſuch arts had been uſed, as all at once checked the violence 
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lo K parliament for the ſupplies they had granted; ſignifying Ris 
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intention of going abroad; aſſured them he would place the 
adminiſtration of affairs in perſons of known care and fide 
lity; and deſired that the members of both Houſes would 
be more than ordinarily vigilant in preſerving the publick 
peace, The parliament was then prorogued to the eigh- 
teenth of June. The King immediately appointed a re- 
gency to govern the kingdom in his abſence: but neither 


the Princeſs of Denmark nor her hufband were entruſted 


with any ſhare j in the adminiſtration a circumſtance 
that evinced the King's jealouſy, and gave oflenſe to a 
great. part: of the nation. r. 


8 VII. 


* In the courts T this ſeſſion, the Lords had enquired into ke particulars 
of the Mediterranean expedition, and preſented an addreſs to the King; de- 
claring, that the fleet in thoſe ſeas had conduced to the honour and advantage 
of the nation. On the other hand, the Commons, in an addreſs, beſought 
his Majeſty to take care that the kingdom might be put on an equal footing 
and Proportion with the allies, in defraying the expenſe of the war. 

Thc coin of the kingdom being greatly diminiſhed and adulterated, the 


- Ear ls of Rocheſter and Nottingham. expatiated upon this national evil in the 


Houſe of Lords; ; and an act was paſſed, containing ſeverer penalties againſt 


elippers: but this produced no good effect. The value of money ſunk in 
the exchange to ſuch a degree, that a guinea was reckoned adequate to thirty 
_ thillings ; and this publick diſgrace lowered. the credit of the funds and of the 
| government. The nation was alarmed by the circulation of fictitious wealth, 


inſtead of gold and filver, ſuch as bank bills, Exchequer tallies, and govern- 


ment ſecurities. The, malcontents took this opportunity to exclaim againſt 
the Bank, and even attempted to ſhake the credit of it in parliament ; but. 


their endeavours proved abortive 2 the monied-intereſt preponderated in beth 


| ; Houſes. 


+ The regency was compoſed of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury ; Somers, 
ford-keeper of the great ſeal; the Earl of Pembroke, lord-privy-ſeal; the 
Duke of Devonſhire, lord: lteward of the houſehold ; the Duke of Shrews- 


bury, ſecretary of ſtate ; the Earl of Dar ſet, lord chamberlain; and the Lord 


Goedolphin, firſt eh oner of the Treaſuty. Sir John Trenchard dying, 
his place of ſecretary Was filled with Sir William Trumbal, an eminent civil- 
: jan, learned, diligent, and virtuous, wha had been envoy at Paris and Con- 
Rantinople. William Naffau de Zuyl leſtein, ſon of the King's natural uncle, 
was created Baren of Enfield, Viſcount Tunbridge, and Earl of Rochford. 
Ford; Lord Grey of Werke, was made Viſcount Glendale, and Earl of Tan- 

kerville. The month of April of this year was diſtinguiſhed by the death of 
the famous George Saville, Marquis of Hallifax, FR had lurvives | in a good 
meaſure his talents and reputation, 
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8 VII. A ſeſſion of parliament was deemed neceffary i in C i "nh P. 
Scotland, to provide new ſubſidies for the maintenance of — 


the troops of that kingdom, which had been ſo ſerviceable 
in the proſecution of the war. But, as a great outcry 
had been raiſed againſt the government, onaccount'of the 
maſſacre of Glencoe, and the Scots were tired of contri- 
buting towards the expenſe of a war from which they 


could derive no advantage, the miniſtry thought proper to 


cajole them with the promiſe of ſome nationalindulgence. 
In the mean time, a commiſſion paſſed the great ſeal, for 
taking a precognition of the maſſacre, as a previous ſtep 
to the tryal of the perfons concerned in that perfidious 
tranſaction. On the ninth of May, the ſeſſion was opened 
by the Marquis of Tweedale, appointed commiſſioner, 
who, after the King's letter had been read, expatiated on 
his Majeſty's care and concern for their ſafety and wel- 
fare; and his firm purpoſe to maintain the preſbyterian 
diſcipline in the church of Scotland. Then he promiſed, 
in the King's name, that if they would paſs an act for 
eſtabliſhing acolony in Africa, America, or any other part 


of the world where a colony might be lawfully planted, 


his Majeſty would indulge them with ſuch rights and 


privileges as he had granted in like caſes to the ſubjects of 
his other dominions. Finally, he exhorted them to con- 


ſider ways and means to raiſe the neceſſary ſupplies for 
maintaining their land forces, and for providing a compe- 
tent number of ſhips of war to protect their commerce. 
The parliament immediately voted an addreſs of condo- 


lance to his Majeſty on the death of the Queen; and 
they granted one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds 


ſterling for the ſervices of the enſuing year, to be raiſed 


by a general e a land- tax, and an eee 


exciſe. 


§ VIII. Their next ſtep was to deſire the clmmiliionte 


would tranſmit their humble thanks to the King, for his 
care to vindicate the honour of the government and the 


juſtice of the nation, in ordering a precognition to be : 
taken with reſpect to the —— of (Glencoe, A motion 


1696. 
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B 0 0 K was tet wurdde made, that the commiſſioners ſhould ex. 


hibit an account of their proceedings in this affair : ac- 


| cordingly, a report, conſiſting of the King's inſtructions, 
Dalrymple” s letters, the depoſitions of witneſſes, and the 


opinion of the committee, was laid before the parliament. 
The motion is ſaid to have been privately influenced by 
Secretary Johnſton, for the diſgrace of Dalrymple, who 
was his rival in power and intereſt. The written opinion 
of the commiſſioners, who were creatures of the court, 


imported, That Macdonald of Glencoe had been perſi- 
diouſly murthered ; that the King's intentiens contained 


nothing to warrant the maſſacre; and that Secretary Dal- 
rymple had exceeded his orders. The parliament con- 


curred with this report. They reſol ved, That Livingſton 


was not to blame, for having given the orders contained 
in his letters to Lieut. Col. Hamilton: that this laſt was 
liable to proſecution: that the King ſhould be addreſſed 
to give orders, either for examining Major Duncanſon in 
Flanders, touching his concern in this affair, or for ſend- 


ing him home to be tried in Scotland; as alſo, that Camp- 
bel of Glenlyon, Captain Drummond, Lieutenant Lind- 


ſey, Enſign Lundy, and Serjeant Barber, ſhould be ſent 


toScotland, and proſecuted according to law, for the parts 


they had acted in that execution. In conſequence of 


theſe reſolutions, the parliament drew up an addreſs to 
the King, in which they laid the whole blame of the maſla- 
cre upon the exceſs in the Maſter of Stair's letters con- 


cerning that tranſaction. They begged that his Majeſty 
would give ſuch orders about him, as he ſhould think fit 


for the vindication of his government; that the actors in 
that barbarous ſlaughter might be proſecuted by the King's 
advocate, according to law; and that ſome reparation 
might be made to the men of Glencoe who eſcaped the 
maſſacre, for the loſſes they had ſuſtained in their effects 


upon that occaſion, as their habitationshad been plundered 


and burned, their lands waſted, and their cattle driven 


away; ſo that they were reduced to extreme poverty. 


i Notwithſtandingthis addreſsof the Scottith parliament, bf 
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which the King was ſo ſolemnly exculpated, his memory 
is ſtill loaded with the ſuſpicion of having concerted, coun- 
tenanced, and enforced this barbarous execution, eſpecially 
as the Maſter of Stair eſcaped with impunity, and the 
other actors of the tragedy, far from being puniſhed, were 


employed in the enquiry, they made ſuch diſcoveries con- 
cerning the conduct of the Earl of Breadalbane, as 
amounted to a charge of high-treaſon; and he was com- 
mitted priſoner to the caſtle of Edinburgh: but it ſeems 
he had diſſembled with the Highlanders, by the King's 
permiſſion, and now ſheltered himſelf under the ſhadow of 
a royal pardon. 

SIX. The committee of trade, in purſuance of the 
powers granted by the King tohis commiſſioner, prepared 
an act for eſtabliſhing a company trading to Africa and 
theIndies, empowering them to plant colonies, holdcities, 
towns, or forts, in places uninhabited, or in others, with 
the conſent of the natives; veſting them with an excluſive 
right, and an exemption for one-and-twenty years fromall 
duties or impoſitions. This act was likewiſe confirmed 
by letters-patent under the great ſeal, directed by the par- 
liament, without any further warrant from the crown. 
Paterſon, the projector, had contrived the ſcheme ot a 


as to carry on a trade in the South-Sea, as well as in the 
Atlantick; nay, even to extend it as far as the Eaſt- 
Indies: a great number of London merchants, allured 
by the proſpect of gain, were eager to engage in ſuch a 
company, exempted from all manner of impoſition and re- 

ſtriction. The Scottiſh parliament likewiſe paſſed an act 


were by law required, might continue in their benefices 


miniſters of that perſuaſion took the benefit of this indul- 


preferred 1 in the ſervice. While the commiſſioners were 


ſettlement upon the Iſthmus of Darien, in ſuch a manner 


in favour of the epiſcopal clergy, decreeing, That thoſe 
vho ſhould enter into ſuch engagements to the King, as 


under his Majeſty's protection, without being ſubject to 
the power of preſbytery. Seventy of the moſt noted 


more Another law was enacted, for raiſingninethouſand 
— men. 
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men yearly, to recruit the Scottiſh regiments abroad; and 


an act for erecting a publick bank: then the parliament 


693 bt was adjourned to the ſeventh day of November. 


§ X. Ireland began to be infected with the ſame factions 
which had broke out in England ſince the Revolution. 


Lord Capel, the lord-deputy, governed in a very partial 
manner, oppretiing the Iriſh papiſts, without any re- 
card t to equity or decorum. He undertook to model a 
parliament i in ſuch. a manner, that they ſhould comply 
with all the demands of the miniſtry; and he ſucceeded in 
: his endeavours, by making ſuch arbitrary changes in offices 


as beſt ſuited his 1 Theſe precautions being taken, 


he convoked a parliament for the twenty- ſeventh day of 


Auguſt, when he opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, expa- 
tiating upon their obligations to King William, and ex- 
horting them to make ſuitable returns to ſuch a gracious 
ſovereign. 
of the eſtabliſhment z ſo that both the civil and military 
liſts were greatly i in debt : that his Majeſty had ſent over 
a bill for an additional exciſe, and expected they would 


find ways and means to anſwer the demands of the ſervice, 


T hey forthwith voted an addreſs of thanks, and reſolved 
to aſſiſt his Majeſty to the utmoſt of their power, againſt 
all his enemies foreign and domeſtick. They pailed the 


bill for an additional exciſe, together with an act for caking 


away the writs De heretico comburendo;” another an- 
nulling all attainders and acts paſſed in the late pretended 
parliament of King James: a third to prevent foreign 
education: a fourth for diſarming papiſts: and a fifth for 


'That a ſum not exceeding one hundred and ſixty-three 


thouſand, three hundred and twenty-five pounds, ſhould 


be granted to his Majeſty, to be raifed by a poll-bill, ad- 


ditional cuſtoms, and a continuation of the additional ex- 


ciſe. Sir Charles Porter, the Chancellor, finding his im- 
portance diminiſhed, if not entirely deſtroyed, by the 
aſſumingdiſpoſition and power of the Lord-Deputy, began 


to court popularity, by eſpouſing the cauſe of the Iriſh, 


againſt 


He obſerved, that the revenue had fallen ſhort 


Then they reſolved, 
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E formed a kind of Tory-intereſt, which thwarted Lord 
capel in all his meaſures. A motion was made in parlia- 
ment to impeach the Chancellor, for ſowing diſcord and 
E jivifion among his Majeſty's ſubjects : but, being in- 
| Julged with a hearing by the Houſe of Commons, he 


dreſs, in which they bore teſtimony to the mild and juſt 
adminiſtration of their Lord Deputy. 

$ XI. King William having taken ſuch ſteps as were 
deemed neceſſary for preſerving the peace of England in 
his abſence, croiled the ſea to Holland in the middle of 
May, fully determined to make ſome great effort in the 
Vecherlands, chat might aggrandiſe his military character, 

and humble the power of France, which was already in 
the decline. That kingdom was actually exhauſted in 


ſuch a manner, that the haughty Louis found himſelf 
obliged to ſtand upon the defenſive againſt enemies over 


whom he had been uſed to triumph with uninterrupted 
ſucceſs. He heard the clamours of his people, which he 
could not quiet: he ſaw his advances to peace rejected; 
and to crown his misfortünes, he ſuſtained an irreparable 
loſs in the death of Francis de Montmorency, Duke of 
Luxembourg, to whoſemilitary talents he owed the great- 
eſt part of his glory and ſucceſs. That great officer died in 


January at Verſailles, in the ſixty-ſeventh year of his age; 
and Louis lamented his death the more deeply, as he had 
not another general left, in whoſe underſtanding he could 


confide. The conduct of the army in Flanders was en- 
ruſted to Mareſchal Villeroy ; and Boufflers commanded 
a ſeparate army, though ſubject to the other's orders. As 
the French King took it for granted, that the confederates 


would have a ſ uperiority of numbers in the field, and was 


well acquainted with the enterpriſing genius of their chief, 
ie ordered a new line to be drawn between the Lys and 

the Scheld: he cauſed a diſpoſition to be made for covering 
| Dunkirk, 


juſtified himſelf ſo much to their ſatisfaction, that he was 
| voted clear of all imputation, by.a great majority. Never- 
| theleſs, they, at the end of the ſeſſion, ſent over an ad- 
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of ſixteen battalions of foot, and one hundred and thirty 


the road from Bruſſels to Dendermonde, under the com- 
mand of the Elector of Bavaria, ſeconded by the Duke of 


near Dixmuyde with twenty battalions and ten ſquadrons; 
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B oo K Dunkirk, Ypres, Tournay, and Namur ; ind laid in. AW chofen me 

Ko wy Junctions on his general to act ſolely on the defenfire che reſt ol 
1695. Mean while, the confederates formed two armies in the che Sambi 


Netherlands. The firſt conſiſted of ſeventy battalions gf 
infantry, and eighty-two ſquadrons of horſe and dragons 
chiefly Engliſh and Scots, encamped at Aerſeele, C.. 
neghem, and Wouterghem, between Thield and Deynſt, 
to be commanded by the King in perſon, afliſted by the 
old Prince of Vaudemont. The other army, compoſed 
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ſquadrons of horſe, encamped at Zellich and Hamme, on 


Holſtein-Ploen. Major-General Ellemberg was poſted 


and another body of Brandenburgh and-Dutch troops, 
with a re-enforcement from Liege, lay encamped on the 
Mehaigne, under the conduct of the Baron de Heyden, 


lieutenant-general of Brandenburgh, and the Count de $ XII 
Berlo, general of the Liege cavalry. King William ar- Vith fitt 
rived in the camp on the fifth day of July ; and remained underſta 
eight days at Aerſeele. Then he marched to Bekelar, to attack 
while Villeroy retired behind his lines between Menin and right by 
Jpres, after having detached ten thoufand men to re-en- camp, w. 
force Boufflers, who had advanced to Pont d'Eſpieres: appearin 
but he too retreating within his lines, the Elector of Ba- he chan! 
varia paſſed the Scheld, and took poſt at Kirkhoven: at himſelf « 
the ſame time the body under Heyden advanced towards Villeroy 
Namur. ther bqc 
§ XII. The King of England, having by his motions already 
s the forces of the enemy on the ſide of Flanders, woid ar 
directed the Baron de Heyden and the Earl of Athlone, which i: 
who commanded forty ſquadrons from the camp of the military 
Elector of Bavaria, to inveſt Namur; and this ſer vice was lions an 
performed on the third day of July: but, as the place was which \ 
not entirely ſurrounded, Mareſchal Boufflers threw him- now ch 

| ſelf into it, with ſuch a re-enforcement of dragoons 3 Dixmw 
au wented the garriſon to the number of fifteen thouſand regimer 


choſen 


i i 1AM. 


chofen men. King William and the Elector brought up 
he reſt of the forces, which encamped on both ſides of 
the Sambre and the Maeſe ; and the lines of circumvalla- 
tion were begun on the fixth day of July, under the di- 
rection of the celebrated engineer, General Cochorn. The 
place was formerly very ſtrong, both by ſituation and art; 
but the French, ſince its laſt reduction, had made ſuch 
| additional works, that both the town and citadel ſeemed 


impregnable. Conſidering the number of the garriſon, 


and the quality of the troops, commanded by a mareſchal 
of France, diſtinguiſhed by his valour and conduct, the 
enterpriſe was deemed an undeniable proof of William's 
temerity. On the eleventh the trenches were opened, and 


| next day the batteries began to play with incredible fury. 
The King receiving intelligence of a motion made by a 


body of French troops, with a view to intercept the con- 
voys, detached twenty ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons 
to obſerve the enemy. 

$ XIII. Prince Vaudemont, who was left at Roſelaer 


with fifty battalions, and the like number of ſquadrons, 


underſtanding that Villeroy had paſſed the Lys, in order 


to attack him, took poſt with his left near Grammen, his 


right by Aerſeele and Caneghem, and began to fortify his 
camp, with a view to expect the enemy. Their vanguard 


appearing on the evening of the thirteenth at Dentreghem, 


he changed the diſpoſition of his camp, and entrenched 
himſelf on both fides. Next day, however, perceiving 
Villeroy's defign was to ſurround him, by means of ano- 
ther body of troops commanded by M. Montal, who had 
already paſſed the Thieldt for that purpoſe, he reſolved to 
avoid an engagement, and effected a retreat c Ghent, 
which is celebrated as one of the moſt capital efforts of 
military conduct. He forthwith detached twelve batta- 
lons and twelve pieces of cannon, to ſecure Newport, 
which Villeroy had intended to inveſt : but that general 
now changed his reſolution, and undertook the fiege of 
Dixmuyde, garriſoned by eight battalions of foot, and a 
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regirnent of dragoons, commanded by Major-General 


Ellemberg, 
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Ellemberg, who, in fix and thirty hours after the trenchyy 


were opened, ſurrendered himſelf and his ſoldiers pri 


ſoners of war. This ſcandalous example was followed hy 


ſhameful conditions, even before a battery was opened by 


the beſiegers. In the ſequel they were both tried forthe; 
miſbehaviour: Ellemberg ſuffered death, and Ofarr; 
was broke with infamy. The Prince of Vaudemont ſent 
a meſſage to the French general, demandipg the garriſon 
of thoſe two places, according to a cartel which had 
been ſettled between the powers at war; but no regard 
was paid to this remonſtrance. Villeroy, after fever 
marches and countermarches, appeared before Bruſſels, on 
the thirteenth day of Auguſt, and ſent a letter to the 
Prince of Berghem, governor of that city, importing, 
that the King his maſter had ordered him to bombard 
the town, by way of making repriſals for the damage done 
by the Englith fleet to the maritime towns of France: he 


likewiſed deſired to know in what part the Electreſs of 


Bavaria reſided, that he might not fire into that quarter, 


After this declaration, which was no more than an un- 
meaning compliment, he began to bombard and cannonade 


the place with red hot bullets, which produced conflagra- 
tions in many different parts of the city, and frightened 


the Electreſs into a miſcarriage. On the fifteenth, the 


French diſcontinued their firing, and retired to Enghein. 


$ XIV. During theſe tranſactions, the fiege of Namur 
was proſecuted with great ardour, under the eye of the 
King of England ; while the garriſon defended the place 
with equal ſpirit and perſeverance. On the eighteenth day 
of July, Major-General Ramſay and Lord Cutts, at the 
head of five battalions, Engliſh, Scots, and Dutch, at- 
tacked the enemy's advanced works, on the right of the 
counterſcarp. They were ſuſtained by ſix Engliſh bat- 
talions, commanded by Brigadier-General Fitzpatrick 3 
while eight foreign regiments, with nine thouſand pio- 
neers, advanced on the left, under Major-General Saliſch. 
The affault was deſperate and bloody, the enemy main. 
| | | taining 
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Lining their ground for two hours with undaunted cou- 
ge: but at laſt, they were obliged to give way, and 
ere purſued to the very gates of the town, though not 
before they had killed or wounded twelve hundred men 


with the behaviour of the Britiſh troops, that during the 
action he laid his hand upon the ſhoulder of the Elector 


of Bavaria, and exclaimed with emotion, See my brave 
« Engliſh !” On the twenty-ſeventh, the Engliſh and 
Gots, under Ramſay and Hamilton, aſſaulted the coun- 


if the confederate army. The King was ſo well pleaſed 
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terſcarp, where they met with prodigious oppoſition from 


the fire of the beſieged. Nevertheleſs, being ſuſtained by 
the Dutch, they made a lodgment on the foremoſt co- 
rered way before the gates of St. Nicholas, as alſo upon 
part. of the counterguard. The valour of the aſſailants 
on this occaſion was altogerher unprecedented, and almoſt 


incredible, while, on the other hand, the courage of the 


befieged: was worthy of praiſe and admiration. Several 
perſons were killed in the trenches at the fide of the King, 


and among theſe Mr. Godfrey, deputy-governor of the 
Bank of England, who had come to the camp, to confer 


vith his Majeſty about remitting money for the payment 


of the army. On the thirtieth day of July the Elector 


of Bavaria attacked Vauban's line that ſurrounded the 


works of the caſtle. General Coehorn was preſent in this 
Action, which was performed with equal valour and ſuc- 
ces. They not only broke through the line, but even 
took poſſeſſion of Coehorn's fort, in which, however, 


they found it impoſſible to effect a lodgment. On the ſe- 


cond day of Auguſt, Lord Cutts, with four hundred 


Engliſh, and Dutch grenadiers, attacked the ſaillant- 


angle of a demi-baſtion, and lodged himſelf on the ſecond 


counterſcarp. The breaches being now practicable, and 


preparations made for a general aſſault, Count Guiſcard, 


the governor, capitulated for the town on the fourth of 


auguſt and the French retired into the citadel, againſt 
vhich twelve batteries played, upon the thirteenth. The 


itenches, meanwhile, were carried on with great expe- 


dition, 
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hot bullets, that Bouillers, after having made divers fu- 


of ninety thouſand men: and Prince Vaudemont being 


Fleurus, where they diſcharged ninety pieces of cannon, 


in order to oppoſe Villeroy, who being further re- enforced 


viewed the poſture of the allies near Maſy, he changed 


towards the Mehaigne ; ſo that the garriſon could not ex- 


which he had already planned with the Elector and his 


\ 
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dition, notwithſtanding all the efforts of the beige 
who fired without ceaſing, and exerted amazing diligence 

and intrepidity in defending and repairing the damage 
they ſuſtained. At length, the annoyancebecame fo dread. 
ful from the unintermitting ſhowers of bombs and red 
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rious allies, formed a {ſcheme for breaking through the 
confederate campwith his cavalry. This, however, was pre. 
vented by the extreme vigilance of King William. 
SXV. After the bombardment of Bruſſels, Villeroy be. 
ing re-enforced with all the troops that conld be drafted 
from garriſons, advanced towards Namur, with an army 


joined by the Prince of Heſſe, with a ſtrong body of for- 
ces from the Rhine, took poſſeſſion of the ſtrong camp 
at Maſy, within five Engliſh miles of the beſieg ing army. 
The King, underſtanding that the enemy had reached 


as a ſignal to inform the garriſon of their approach, left 
the conduct of the ſiege to the Elector of Bavaria, and 
took upon himſelf the command of the covering-army, 


by a detachment from Germany, declared, that he would 
hazard a battle for the relief of Namur. But, when he 


his reſolution, and retired in the night without noiſe. On 
the thirtieth day of Auguſt, the beſieged were ſummonet | 
to ſurrender, by Count Horn, who, in a parley with the 
Count de Lamont, general of the French infantry, gave 
him to underſtand, that Mareſchal Villeroy had retired 


pect to be relieved. No immediate anſwer being returned 
to this meſſage, the parley was broke off, and the King 
reſolved to proceed without delay to a general aſſault, 


other generals. Between one and two in the afternoon, 
Lord Cutts, who defired the command, though it was 


not his turn of duty, ruſhed out of the trenches of ys 
ſecon 


w Lk :L- Lb 1 A NM. 


ike a lodgment in the breach of Terra-nova, ſupported 
jy the regiments of Coulthorp, Buchan, Hamilton, and 
Mackay; while Colonel Marſelly, with a body of Dutch, 


bon, that the Engliſh grenadiers were repulſed, even af- 


me time difabled by a ſhot in the head. Marſelly was 
feated, taken, and afterwards killed by a cannon-ball 
rom the batteries of the beſiegers. The Bavarians, by miſ- 
king their way, were expoled to a terrible fire, by which 
heir general, Count Rivera, and a great number of 
heir officers were ſlain : nevertheleſs, they fixed them- 
ves on the outward entrenchment, on the point of the 
cehorn next to the Sambre, and maintained their ground 


rs dreſſed, returned to the ſcene of action, and ordered 
wo hundred choſen men of Mackay's regiment, com- 
nanded by Lieutenant Cockle, to attack the face of the 


he enſigns of the ſame regiment ſhould advance, and plant 
heir colours on the palliſadoes. Cockle and his detach- 


nent in one of the batteries, and turned the cannon 
ganſt the enemy. The Bavarians being thus ſuſtained, 


ſchwerin lodged themſelves at the ſame time on the co- 
ed way; and though the general aſſault did not ſucceed 
its full extent, the confederates remained maſters of 
ery conſiderable lodgment, nearly an Engliſh mile in 
agth. Yet this was dearly purchaſed with the lives of 


bom or to place through the hotteſt of the fire, giving 
| his 


De Bavarians, and Brandenburghers, attacked at eo 
ther places. The aſſailants met with ſuch a warm recep- 


illant· angle next to the breach, ſword in hand, while 


nent executed the command he had received with admi- 
able intrepidity. They broke through the palliſadoes, 
irove the French from the covered-way, made a lodg- 


de their poſt good. The Major-generals La Cave and 


thouſand men, including many officers of great rank 
ad reputation. During the action the Elector of Bavaria 
ſenalized his courage in a very remarkable manner, riding | 
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Er they had mounted the breach, Lord Cutts being for 


ith amazing fortitude. Lord Cutts, when his wound 
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cartel ſubſiſting between the two nations. The Mareſchal 


ſent back, or that he himſelf would return in a fortnight. 
He ſaid, that he could notenterinto any ſuch engagement, 
18 he did not know his maſier 8 reaſons for detaining the 


to the emergency of circumſtances, animating the officer 


finiſhed. Villeroy, who lay encamped at Gemblours, 


Charleroy, with great precipitation; and having re- en- 


iu the neighbourhood of Mons. On the fifth day of Sep- 


him the King of Great Britain entertained a profound 
reſpect for his perſon and character. William even offered 
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his directions with notable preſence of mind, According 


with praiſe and promiſe of preferment, and diſtributing 
handfuls of gold among the private ſoldiers. 

8 XVI. On the firſt day of September, the beſieged 
having obtained a ceſſation of arms, that their dead might 
be buried, the Count de Guiſcard appearing on the breach 
defired to ſpeak with the Elector of Bavaria. His High. 
neſs immediately mounting the breach, the French oo. 
vernor offered to ſurrender the fort of Coehorn ; but waz 
given to underſtand, that if he intended to capitulate, he 
niuſt treat for the whole. This reply being communicate 
to Boufflers, he agreed to the propoſal : the ceſſation was 
prolonged, and that very evening the capitulation was 


was no ſooner appriſed of this event, by a triple difcharge 
of all the artillery, and a running fire along the lines of 
the confederate army, than he paſſed the Sambre near 


forced the garriſon of Dinant, retreated towards the lines 


tember, the French garriſon, which was now reduced 
from fifteen' to five thouſand five hundred men, evacua- 
ated the city of Namur. Boufflers, i in marching out, was 
arreſted in the name of his Britannick Majeſty, by way 
of repriſal for the garriſons of Dixmuyde and Deynle, 
which the French King had detained, contrary to the 


was not a little diſcompoſed at this unexpected incident, 
and expoſtulated warmly with Mr. Dyckvelt, who aflurcd 


to ſet him at liberty, provided he would paſs his word, 
that the garriſon of Dixmuyde and Deynſe ſhould be 
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Namur; from thence removed to Maeſtricht, and treated 
with great reverence and reſpect, till the return of an offi- 
cer whom he had diſpatched to Verſailles with an ac- 
count of his captivity. 'Then he engaged his word, that 
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the garriſons of Dixmuyde and Deynſe ſhould be ſent 


back to the allied army. He was immediately releaſed, 
and conducted in ſafety to Dinant. When he repaired to 
Verſailles, Louis received him with very extraordinary 
marks of eſteem and affection. He embraced him in pub- 
lick with the warmeſt expreſſions of regard ; declared 
himſelf perfectly well ſatisfied with his conduct; created 
him a Duke and peer of France; and preſented him with 
a very large W in acknow gement of his ſignal ſer- 
vices. 

$& XVII. After the reduction of Namur, which greatly 
enhanced the military character of King William, he re- 
tired to his houſe at Loo, which was his favourite place 
of reſidence, leaving the command to the Elector of Ba- 
varia; and about the latter end of September both armies 
denen to ſeparate. The French forces retired within their 
lines. A good number of the allied troops were diſtributed 
in different garriſons ; and a ſtrong detachment marched 


towards Newport, under the command of the Prince of 


Wirtemberg, for the ſecurity of that place. Thus ended 
the campaign in the Netherlands. On the Rhine, nothing 


of moment was attempted by either army. The Mareſchal 


de Lorges, in the beginning of June, paſſed the Rhine at 
Philipſburgh ; and poſting himſelf at Bruckſal, ſent out 
parties toravage the country. On the eleventh of the ſame 


month the Prince of Baden joined the German army at 


Steppach, and onthe eighth of July was re-enforcedby the 

troops of the other German confederates, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wiſelock. On the nineteenth, the French 
retired without noiſe, in the night, towards Manheim, 
where they repaſſed the river, without any interruption 
from the Imperial General; then he ſent off a large de- 
tachment to Flanders. The 7 9 ſtep was taken by the 
Vo. I. R Prince 


before he could obtain an audience, the Sultan died, and 
was ſucceeded by his nephew, Muſtapha, who reſolved to 

proſecute the war in perſon. The warlike genius of this 
new emperor afforded but an uncomfortable proſpect to 
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Prince of Baden; and each army lay inactive in their 


quarters for the remaining part of the campaign. The 


command of the Germans in Hungary was conferred upon 


the Elector of Saxony: but the court of Vienna was ſo 
dilatory in their preparations, that he was not in a con- 
dition to act till the middle of Auguſt. Lord Paget had 


been ſent ambaſſador from England to the Ottoman 
Porte, with inſtructions relating to a pacification : but, 


his people, conſylering that Peter, the Czar of Muſcovy, 
had taken the opportunity of the War in Hungary, to in- 


vade the Crimea, and befiege Azoph : fo that the Tar- 


tars were too much employed at home to ſpare the ſuc- 


cours which the Sultan demanded. Nevertheleſs, Muſta- 


Phaand his viſir took the field before the Imperialiſts could 


commence the operations of the campaign, paſſed the 


Danube, took Lippa and Titul by aſſault, ſtormed the 


camp of General Veterani, who was poſted at Lugos with 
feven thouſand men, and who loſt his life in the action. 
The infantry were cut to pieces, after having made a deſ- 
perate defence : but the horſe retreated to Carouſebes, 
under the conduCtof General Truſches. The Turks, after 


this exploit, retired to Orfowa. Their navy, meanwhile, 
furpriſed the Venetian fleet at Scio, where ſeveral ſhips 


of the republick were deſtroyed, and they recovered 


that iſland, which the Venetians thought proper to aban- 


don: but, in order to balance this misfortune, theſe laſt 
obtained a complete victory over the Baſhave of Negropond 


in the Morea, _ 
$XVBI. The French King ill maintained a ſecret 


„ wh the Deke of Suvay, whaſe condudt had 
deen for ſome time myſterious and equivocal. Contrary 
to the opinion of his allies, he undertookthe ſiege of Caſal, 


which was counted one of the ſtrongeſt fortifications in 


OT" defended by a numerous garriſon, abundantly 
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ſupplied with ammunition and proviſion. The Gege was C HA P. 
begun about the middle of May; and the place was ſur- 4 


rendered by capitulation in about fourteen days, to the 
aſtoniſhment of the confederates, who did not know that 
this was a ſacrifice by which the French court obtained 
the Duke's forbearance during the remaining part of the 
campaign. The capitulation imported, That the place 
ſhould be reſtored to the Duke of Mantua; who was the 
rightful proprietor : That the fortifications ſhould be de- 
| moliſhed at the expenſe of the allies : that the garriſon 
ſhould remain in the fort till that work ſhould be com- 


pleted : and hoſtages were exchanged for the performance 


of theſe conditions. The Duke underſtood the art of 
procraſtination ſo well, that September was far advanced. 
before the place was wholly diſmantled ; and then he was 
ſeiſed with an ague, which obliged him to quit the army. 

$ XIX. In Catalonia the French could hardly maintain 
the footing they had gained. Admiral Ruſſel, who win- 


. tered at Cadix, was created admiral, chief commander, 


and captain-general of all his Majeſty's ſhips employed, 
or to be employed in the Narrow-Seas, and in the Medi- 


terranean. He was re-enforced by four thouſand five hun- 


dred ſoldiers, under the command of Brigadier-General 
Stewart; and ſeven thouſand men, Imperialiſts as well as 
Spaniards, were drafted from Italy, for the defence of 
Catalonia, Theſe forces were tranſported to Barcelona, 
under the convoy of Admiral Nevil, detached by Ruſſel 


for that purpoſe. The affairs of Catalonia had alrea ay 


changed their aſpect. Several French parties had been de- 
feated. The Spaniards had blocked up Oftaltic and Caſtel- 
Follit: Noailles had been recalled, and the command de- 


volved to the Duke de Vendome, who no ſooner under- 
ſtood that the forces from Italy were landed, than he diſ- 


mantled Oſtalric and Caſtel-Follit, and retired to Palamos. 
The viceroy of Catalonia, and the Engliſh Admiral hav- 
ing reſolved to give battle to the enemy, and reduce Pa- 
lamos, the Engliſh troops were landed on the ninth day 


of Auguſt, and the allied army advanced to Palamos. 
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B 0 0 K The French appeared in order of battle : but the Viceroy 
yn declined an engagement. Far from attacking the enemy, 


1695. 


* 


he withdrew his forces, and the town was bombarded by 
the admiral. The mifcarriage of this expedition was in a 
great meaſure owing to a miſunderſtanding between Ruſſel 
and the court of Spain. The Admiral complained that his 
Catholic Majeſty had made no preparations for the cam- 
paign; that he had neglected to fulfil his engagements 
with reſpect to the Spaniſhſquadron, which ought tohave 
joined the fleets of England and Holland : that he had 
taken no care to provide tents and provifion for the Bri- 
tiſh forces. On the the twenty-feventh day of Auguſt he 
failed for the coaſt of Provence, where his fleet was en- 
dangered by a terrible tempeft ; then he fteered down 
the Straits, and towards the latter end of September ar- 
rived in the bay of Cadix. There he left a number of ſhips 
under the command of Sir David Mitchel, until he 
ſhould be joined by Sir George Rooke, who was expected 
from England, and returned home with the reſt of the 
combined ſquadrons. _. 

XX. White Admiral Ruſſel afferted the Britiſh do- 
minion in the Mediterranean, the French coaſts were again 
inſulted in the channel by a feparate fleet, under the com- 
mand of Lord Berkeley of Stratton, affiſted by the Dutch 
Admiral Allemonde. On the fourth day of July they an- 
chored before St. Maloes, which they bombarded from 
nine ketches covered by ſome frigates, which fuſtained 
more damage than was done to the enemy. On the ſixth 
Granville Wen A the ſame fate; and then the fleet 
returned to Portſmouth. The bomb- veſſels being refitted, 


the fleet ſailed round to the Downs, where four hundred 


ſoldiers were embarked for an attempt upon Dunkirk, 
under the direction of Meeſters, the famous Dutch engi- 


gineer, who had prepared his infernals, and other machines 


ſor the ſervice. On the firſt day of Auguſt the experi- 


ment was tried without ſucceſs. The bombs did ſome ex- 
ecution: but two ſmoak ſhips miſcarried. The French 
. had ſecured the Riſbank and wooden forts, with piles 


emde, wen and floating batteries, in ſuch a manner, 
1 that 
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that the machine · veſſels could not approach near enough C H A P. 


to praduce any effect. Beſides, the councils of the aſſail- 


ants were diſtracted by violent animoſities. The Engliſh 
officers hated Meeſters, becauſe he was a Dutchman, and 
had acquired ſome credit with the King: he, on the other 
hand, treated them with diſreſpect. He retired with his 
machines in the night, and refuſed to co-operate with 


Lord Berkeley in his deſign upon Calais, which was now 


put in execution. On the fixteenth he brought his batte- 


ries to bear upon this place, and ſet fire to it in different 


quarters : but the enemy had taken ſuch precautions as 
rendered his ſcheme abortive. 

XXI. A ſquadron had been ſent to the Weſt Indies 
under the joint-command of Captain Robert Wilmot 
and Colonel Lilingſton, with twelve hundred land-forces. 
They had inſtructions to co-operate with the Spaniards 
in Hiſpaniola, againſt the French ſettlements on that iſ- 

land, and to deſtroy their fiſheries on the banks of New- 
foundland, in their return. They were accordingly joined 
by ſeventeen hundred Spaniards raiſed by the preſident 


of St. Domingo: but, inſtead of proceeding againſt Petit- 


Guavas, according to the directions they had received, 


Wilmot took poſſeſſion of Fort Francois, and plundered 


the country for his own private advantage, notwithſtand- 
ing the remonſtrances of Lilingſton, who proteſted a- 
gainſt his conduct. In a word, the fea and land officers 
lived in a ſtate of perpetual diſſention; and both became 
extremely diſagreeable to the Spaniards, who ſoon re- 


nounced all connexion with them and their deſigns. In 
the beginning of September the Commodore ſet ſail for 
England, and loſt one of his ſhips in the gulph of Florida. 
He himſelf died in the paflage ; and the greater part of 


the men being ſwept off by an epidemical diſtemper, the 
ſquadron returned to Britain in a moſt miſerable condi- 
tion. Notwithſtanding the great efforts the nation had 


made to maintain ſuch a number of different ſquadrons 


for the protection of commerce, as well as to annoy the 
enemy, the trade ſuffered ſeverely from the French priva- 


ters, 
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many rich veſſels. The Marquis of Caermarthen, being 


at a million ſterling. The merchants renewed their cla- 
mour againſt the commiffioners of the Admiralty, who 


| gence tranſmitted to France from time to time, by the 


. dalous principle, which they ſtill retain, namely, that of 


nineteenth day of October, and arrived in ſafety at Mar- 
gate, from whence he proceeded to London, where he 
was received as a conqueror, amidſt the rejaicings and 
acclamations of the people. On the ſame day he ſummoned 


convoke a new parliament, While the nation was in good 


fore, diſſolved by proclamation, and a new one ſum- 
moned to meet at Weſtminſter on the twenty- ſecond day 
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teers, which ſwarmed in both channels, and made prize of 


ſtationed with a ſquadron off the Scilly iftands, miſtook 
a fleet of merchant ſhips for the Breſt fleet, and retired 
with precipation to Milford-Haven. In conſequencc of 
this retreat, the privateers took a good number of ſhips 
from Barbadoes, - and five from the Eaſt-Indies, valued 


produced their orders and inſtructions in their own de- 
fence. The Marquis of Caermarthen had been guilty of 
flagrant miſconduct on this occaſion : but, the chief ſource 
of thoſe national calamities was the circumſtantial intelli- 


malcontents of England; for they were actuated by a ſcan- 


rejoicing in the diſtreſs of their country. | 
XXII. King William, after having conferred with the 

States of Holland, and the Elector of Brandenburgh, who 

met him at the Hague, embarked for England on the 


a council at Kenfington, in which it was determined to 


humour, it was ſuppoſed that they would return ſuch 
members only as were well affected to the government ; 
whereas, the preſent parliament might proceed in its 
enquiries into corruption and other grievances, and be 
the leſs influenced by. the crown, as their dependence 
was of ſuch ſhort duration. The parliament was, there- 


of November. While the whole nation was occupied in 
the elections, William, by the advice of his chief confi- 
dants, laid his own diſpoſition under reſtraint, in another 
effort to acquire popularity. He honoured the e 
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bridge. Then he viſited the Earls of Sunderland, Nor- 
| thampton, and Montague, at their different houſes in the 
country; and proceeded with a ſplendid retinue to Lin- 


coln, from hence he repaired to Welbeck, a ſeat belong- 


ing to the Duke of Newcaſtle in Nottinghamſhire, where 
he was attended by Dr. Sharp, Archbiſhop of York, and 
his clergy. He lodged one night with Lord Brooke, at 
Warwick-caftle, dined with the Duke of Shrewſbury at 


Eyefort, and, by the way of Woodſtock, made a ſolemn 


entry into Oxford, having been met at ſome diſtance from 
the city by the Duke of Ormond, as Chancellor of the 
Univerſity, the Vice-Chancellor, the doctors in their 
habits, and the magiſtrates in their formalities. He pro- 
ceeded directly to the theatre, where he was welcomed in 


an elegant Latin ſpeech : he received from the Chancellor 
on his knees, the uſual preſents of a large Engliſh Bible, 


and book of Common-Prayer, the cuts of the univerſity, 
and a pair of gold-fringe gloves. The conduits ran with 
wine, and a magnificent banquet was prepared : but, an 


anonymous letter being found in the ſtreet, importing, 


. that there was a deſign to poiſon his Majeſty, William re- 
fuſed to eat or drink in Oxford, and retired immediately 
to Windſor. Notwithſtanding this abrupt departure, 
- Which did not ſavourmuch of magnanimity, the univerſity 
choſe Sir William Trumbal, Secretary of State, as one col 
their repreſentatives in parliament. 


S XXIII. The Whig-intereſt generally prevailed in a the 


elections, though many even of that party were malcon- 


tents; and when the parliament met, Foley was again 
_ choſen Speaker of the Commons. The King, in his firſt 
ſpeech, extolled the valour of the Engliſh forces; exprefled 
his concern at being obliged to demand ſuch large ſupplies 


from his people; obſerved, that the funds had proved very 
deficient, and the civil liſt was in a precarious condition; 


recommended to their compaſſion the miſerable ſituation 


I * the French — took notice of the bad ſtate of 
the 
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compliment of congratulation from the univerſity of Cam- I 
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the coin; deſired they would form a good bill for the en. 


couragement and increaſe of ſeamen; and contrive law; 
for the advancement of commerce. He mentioned the 


— 


great preparations which the French were making for 


taking the field early; intreated them to uſe diſpatch; 

expreſſed his ſatisfaction at the choice which his people 
had made of their repreſentatives in the Houſe of Com- 
mons; and exhorted them to proceed with temper and 
unanimity. Though the two Houſes preſented addreſſes 
of congratulation to the King, upon his late ſucceſs, and 
promiſed to aſſiſt him! in proſecuting the war with vigour, 


the nation loudly exclaimed againſt the intolerable bur- 
a thens and loſſes to which they were ſubjected, by a foreign 


ſcheme of politicks, which, like an unfathomable abyſs, 
ſwallowed up the wealth and blood of the kingdom. All 
the King s endeavours to cover the diſguſting fide of his 
character had proved ineffectual : he was ſtill dry, re- 


ſerved, and forbidding; and the malcontents inveighed 
bitterly againſt his behaviour to the Princeſs Anne of Den- 
mark. When the news of Namur's being reduced arrived 


in England, this lady congratulated him upon his ſuccels 
in a dutiful letter, to which he would not deign to ſend a 


reply, either by writing or meſſage; nor had ſhe or her 


huſband been favoured with the {lighteſt mark of regard 


ſince his return to England. The members in the Lower- 
Houſe, who had adopted oppoſing maxims, either from 
principle or reſentment, reſolved, That the crown ſhould 


purchaſe the ſupplies with ſome conceſſion in favour of 
the people. They, therefore, brought in the ſo long con- 


teſted bill for regulating tryals in caſes of kigh-treaſon, | 
and miſpriſion of treaſon; and, conſidering the critical 


juncture of affairs, the coprtiers were afraid of obſtructing 


ſuch a popular meaſure. The Lords inſerted a clauſe, 


enacting, That a peer ſhould be tried by the whole 
peerage z and the Commons at once aſſented to this 
amendment. The bill provided, That perſons indicted 


for high-treaſon, or miſpriſion of treaſon, ſhould. be fur- 
niſhed wich a copy of che indictment, five days before the 
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al; and indulged with counſel to plead in their de- CHAP. 

fence: That no perſon ſhould be indicted but upon the 3 ö 

| oaths of two lawful witneſſes ſwearing to overt-acts : 16555 
That in two or more diſtinct treaſons of divers kinds, 
aledged in one bill of indictment, one witneſs to one, 
and another witneſs to another, ſhould not be deemed two 
witneſſes : That no perſon ſhould be proſecuted for any 
ſuch crime, unleſs the indictment be found within three 

| years after the offence committed, except in caſe of a de- 

( fign'or attempt to aſſaſſinate or poiſon the King, where | 
this limitation ſhould not take place : 'That perſons in- | 
died for treaſon, or miſpriſion of treaſon, ſhould be ſup- 

plied with copies of the pannel of the jurors, two days at 

a before the ny and have proceſs tocompeltheirwit- 
neſſes to appear: That no evidence ſhould be admitted of 
any overt-aCt not expreſly laid in the indictment : That 

this act ſhould not extend to any impeachment, or other 
proceedings in parliament; nor to any indiftment for a 
counterfeiting his Majeſty's coin, his GT, privy- 
ſeal, ſign- manual, or ſignet. : 

$ XXIV, This important affair being diſcuſſed, the 

Commonsproceededtoexaminetheaccomptsandeſtimates, 
and voted abovefive millions for the ſervice of the enſuing 
year, The ſtate of the coin was by this time become ſuch 

| a national grievance as could not eſcape the attention of 

| parliament. The Lords prepared an addreſs to the throne, 
for a proclamation to put a ſtop to the currency of dimi- 

| nſhed coin; and to this they defired the concurrence of 

| the Commons. The Lower-Houſe, however, determined 
to take this affair under their own inſpection. They ap- 
pointed a committee of the. whole Houſe, to deliberate on 1 
the ſtate of the nation with reſpect to the currency. Great ol 
oppoſition was made to a recoinage, which was a meaſure | 
ſirenuouſly recommended and ſupported by Mr. Monta- [4 
gue, who acted on this occaſion by the advice of the great \ | 
mathematician Sir Iſaac Newton. The enemies of this [| 
fxpedient argued, that ſhould the ſilver coin be called in, 
| yould be impoſſible to maintain the war abroad, 4 pro- 

| ecute 


pay his bills of exchange, nor the ſoldier receive his fk 


nations, ſhould retain the original weight and Purity > 


The famous Locke engaged in this diſpute againſt Mr 


their clipped money to be recoined, after which they ſhould 


of the people, augmented and inflamed by the enemies 
the government, that all payment immediately ceaſec 


to aggravate the apprehenfions of the publick. Thef 
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ſiftence : that a ſtop would be put to all mutual payment 
and this would produce univerſal confuſion and deſpair 
Such a reformation could not be effected without fo 
danger and difficulty; but it was become abſolutely nece. 
ſary, as the evil daily increaſed, and in a little time my} 
have terminated in national anarchy. After long and ye. 
hement debates, the majority reſolved to proceed with al 
poffible expedition to a new coinage. Another queſtion 
aroſe, Whether the new coin, in its different denom. 


the old; or the eſtabliſhed ſtandard be raifed in value? 


Lowndes, who propoſed that the ſtandard ſhould beraifed: 


the arguments of Mr. Locke were ſo convincing, that the I That a 2 
committee reſolved the eſtabliſhed ſtandard ſhould be pre- ſſo all pe 


ſer ved with reſpect to weight and fineneſs. They like. mint to | 
wiſe reſolved; That the loſs aceruing to the revenue front Vea 
clipped money, ſhould be bor'n by the publick. In order Wi time to l 
to prevent a _ ſtagnation, they further reſolved, That ſhould b 


after an appointed day, no clipped money ſhonld pats in the mille 
payment, except to the collectors of the revenue and Heney 1 
taxes, or upon loans or payments into the Exchequer: ¶ Preparec 
That, after another day to be appointed, no clipped money the Hou 


of any ſort ſhould paſs in any payment whatſoever ; and the Con 


that a third day ſhould be fixed for all perſons to bring in _— 
Without 


have no allowance upon what they might offer. They e 28 
addreſſed the King to ifſue a proclamation agreeably to 1 15 
e ul 


theſe reſolutions; and, on the nineteenth day of Decen- . 
ber, it was publiſhed accordingly. Such were the fear 2 
e duti 


paſſed t 
prevent 
traders 
in their 
hoineas 


and a face of diſtraction appeared through the whole con: 
munity. The adverfaries of the bill ſeiſed this opportuniſ 


—. againſt the miniſtry, as the authors of ti 
nationi 
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Ladreſs to avert the moſt dangerous conſequences of popu- 
kr diſcontent. The Houfe of Commons agreed to the 


make up the loſs on the clipped money: That the recom- 
penſe for ſupplying the deficiency of clipped money ſhould 
extend to all filver coin, though of a coarſer alloy than 
the ſtandard : That the collectors and receivers of his 
Majeſty's aids and revenues ſhould be enjoined to receive 
all ſuch monies: That a reward of five per cent. ſhould 
be given to all ſuch perfons as ſhould bring in either 
milled or broad unclipped money, to be applied in ex- 
change of the clipped money throughout the kingdom; 
That a reward of three pence per ounce ſhould be given 
to all perſons who ſhould bring in wrought plate to the 
mint to be coined: That perſons might pay in their whole 


time to be appointed for that purpoſe: That commiſſioners 


the milled and broad unclipped money, and thenewcoined 
money in lieu of that which was diminiſhed. A bill being 
prepared agreeably to theſe determinations, was ſent up to 


conferences, they dropped the bill, and brought in another 
without the. clauſes which the Lords had inſerted. They 


by the majority; and, on the twenty-firſt day of January, 
the bill received the royal aſſent, as did another bill, en- 
larging the time for purchaſing annuities, and continuing 


) 
y the duties on low wines. At the ſame time, the King 
bed the bill of tryals for high-treaſon, and an act ta 
n- Prevent mercenary elections. Divers merchants and 
ir traders petitioned the Houſe of Commons, that the loſſes 


lowing reſolutions, that twelve hundred thouſand 
bounds ſhould be raiſed by a duty on glaſs-windows, to 


next year's land · tax in clipped money, at one convenient 


the Houſe of Lords, who made ſome amendments, which 
the Commons rejected: but, in order to avoid cavils and 


were again propoſed in the Upper-Houſe, and over-ruled 
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bational grievance: they levelled ths ſatire particularly CH * P. 
N Montague; and it required uncommon fortitude and 


3 
1695. 


ſhould be appointed in every country, to pay and diſtribute 


in their trade and payments, occaſioned by the riſe of 
haincas, might be taken into conſideration. A bill was 
immediately 
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30 g K immediately brought in for taking off the obligation a 
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encouragement for coining guineas, for a certain time: 
and then the Commons proceededto lower the valueof thi 
coin; a taſk in which they met with great oppoſition from 
ſome members, who alledged that it would foment the 
Popular diſturbances. At length, however, the majority 


agreed, that a guinea ſhould be lowered from thirty to 


eight and twenty ſhillings, and afterwards to ſix and 
twenty : at length a clauſe was inſerted in the bill fo 
encouraging people to bring plate to the mint, ſettling the 


Price of a guinea at two and twenty ſhillings, and it nn: 


turally ſunk to its original value of twenty ſhillings and 
ſix-pence. Many perſons, however, ſuppoſing that the 
price of gold would be raiſed in the next ſeſſion, hoardet 


up their guineas; and, upon the ſame ſuppoſition, en- 
couraged by the malcontents, the new coined filver money 


was reſerved, to the great detriment of commerce. The 
King ordered mints to be erected in York, Briſtol, Exeter, 


and Cheſter, for the purpoſe of the recoinage, which wa 


executed with unexpected ſucceſs ; ſo that, in lefs than a 


year, the currency of England, which had been the worl, 


became the beſt coin in Europe. „ 
S XXV. At this period, the attention of the Commons 


was diverted to an object of a more private nature. The 
Earl of Portland, who enjoyed the greateſt ſhare of the 
King's favour, had obtained a grant of ſome lordſhips in 
Derbyſhire. 


While the warrant was depending, the 
gentlemen of that county reſolved to oppoſe it with al 
their power. In conſequence of a petition, they were 


indulged with a hearing by the Lords of the Trealur). 


Sir William Williams, in the name of the reſt, alledge«, 
that the lordſhips inqueſtion were the ancient demeſnes of 
the Prince of Wales, abſolutely unalienable: that the 
revenues of thoſe lordſhips ſupported the government oi 
Wales, in paying the judges and other falaries : that the 
grant was of too large an extent for any foreign ſubject 


and that the people of the county were too great to be 
ſubject to any foreigner. Sundry other ſubſtantial reaſons 
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rere uſed againſt the grant, which, notwithſtanding all © H A F. 
leir remonſtrances, would have paſſed through the offices, Rs 
nad not the Welch gentlemen addreſſed themſelves by pe- 1695. 
Itition to the Houle of Commons. Upon this occaſion, =P 
Mr. Price, a member of the Houſe, harangued with 
great ſeverity againſt the Dutch in general, and did not 
eyen abſtain from ſarcaſms upon the King's perſon, title, 
and government. 'The objections ſtarted by the petition- 
ers being duely confidered, were found ſo reaſonable, 
that the Commons preſented an addreſs to the King, re- 
preſenting, That thoſe manours had been uſually annexed | 
to the principality of Wales, and ſettled on the Princes 4 
of Wales for their ſupport : That many perſons in thoſe 
parts held their eſtates by royal tenure, under great and 
valuable compoſitions, rents, royal payments, and ſer- 

I vices to the crown and Princes of Wales; and enjoyed 
great privileges and advantages under ſuch tenure. They, 
therefore, beſought his Majeſty to recal the grant, which 
was in diminution of the honour and intereft of the crown; 
and prayed, that the ſaid manours and lands might not be 
alienated without the conſent of parliament. This addreſs 
met with a cold reception from the King, who promiſed 
to recall the grant which had given ſuch offence to the 
Commons; and faid he would find fome other way of 

| ſhowing his favour to the Earl of Portland. | 

CXXVI. The people in general entertained a national 
averſion to this nobleman : the malcontents inculcated a 
notion that he made uſe of his intereſt and intelligence to 
jure the trade of England, that the commerce of his 
own country might flouriſh without competition. To his 
ſuggeſtions they imputed the act and patent in favour of 
| the Scottiſh company, which was ſuppoſed to have been 
thrown in as a bone of contention between the two king- 
doms. The ſubject was firſt ſtarted in the Houſe of Lords, 
who invited the Commons to a conference: a committee 
was appointed to examine into the particulars of the act 
for ereCting the Scottiſh company; and the two Houſes 
prelented a joint addreſs againſt ity as a ſcheme that would 
prejudice 
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prejudice all the ſubjects concerned in the wealth an, FXX\ 
trade of the Engliſh nation. They repreſented, that, ; ho had 
conſequence of the exemption from taxes, and other 20. hat the 
vantages granted to the Scottiſh company, that kingdon eeration. 
would become a free port for all Eaſt and Weſt Indi, WR conſider 
commodities : that the Scots would be enabled to ſupph Ed havi 
all Europe at a cheaper rate than the Engliſn could afford following 
to ſell their merchandiſe for; therefore, England would eſtabliſh 
loſe the benefit of its foreign trade: beſides, they ob. urs for 
ſerved that the Scots would ſmuggle their commoditis That th 
into England, to the great detriment of his Majeſty and ment, bi 
his cuſtoms. To this remonſtrance the King replied, they ſho 


That he had been ill ſerved in Scotland; but that he William 


hoped ſome remedies would be found to prevent the incon- tenſions 
veniencies of which they were apprehenſive. In all pro. {WſWidered t 


| bability he had been impoſed upon by the miniſtry of that iſWyztive, 2 


kingdom; for, in a little time, he diſcarded the Marqus nd, wi 
of Tweedale, and diſmiſſed both the Scottiſh ſecretaries {Wiſin the I 
of ſtates, in lieu of whom he appointed Lord Murray, (on put in e: 
to the Marquis of Athol. Notwithſtanding the King; been diy 
anſwer, the committee proceeded on the enquiry, and, in ew cor 
conſequence of the report, confirming a petition fron the deat 
the Eaſt-India Company, the Houſe reſolved, That the elfecking 
directors of the Scottiſh company were guilty of a high bat the 
crime and miſdemeanour, in adminiſtering and taking an [by the « 
oath de fideli in this kingdom; and that they ſhould be zeal for 
impeached for the ſame. Mean while, Roderick Mac: WT" ſeiſe 
kenzie, from whom they had received their chief informa France, 
tion, began to retract his evidence, and was ordered into had ſen 
cuſtody : but he made his eſcape, and could not be re-. and 


taken, although the King, at their requeſt, iſſued a pro- The Es 


clamation for that purpoſe. The Scots were extremely Marqui 
incenſed againſt the King, when they underſtood he had e Captair 
diſowned their company, from which they had promiſed Man, u 
themſelves ſuch wealth and advantage. The ſettlement of WE de. 


_ Darien was already planned, and afterwards put in cx- Whrocur 
cution; though it miſcarried in the ſequel, and had IK decent 
to have produced abundance of miſchief. Join hi 
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| $XXVIL The complaints of the Engliſh merchants C "HA P. 
ho had ſuffered by the war were ſo loud at this junfture, _* 
bat the Commons reſolved to take their caſe into conſi- Wt * | | 
Veration. The Houle reſolved itſelf into a commitee to | | 
Jconſider the ſtate of the nation with regard to commerce, 174 
land having duely weighed all circumſtances, agreed to the [4 
following reſolutions : That a council of trade ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, with powers to take mea- 
ures for the more effectual preſervation of commerce: 
nat the commiſſioners ſhould be nominated by parlia- 
ment, but none of them have ſeats in the Houſe : That 
they ſhould take an oath, acknowledging the title of King 
William as rightful and lawful; and abjuring the pre- 
tenfions of James, or any other perſon. The King con- 
ſdered theſe reſolutions as an open attack upon his prero- 
Neative, and ſignified his diſpleaſure to the Earl of Sunder- 
und, who patroniſed this meaſure : but it was ſo popular 
in the Houſe, that in all probability it would have been 
put in execution, had not the attention of the Commons 
been diverted from it at this period by the detection of a 
new conſpiracy. The friends of King James had, upon 
the death of Queen Mary, renewed their practices for 
elfecting a reſtoration of that monarch, on the ſuppoſition 
[that the intereſt of William was confiderably weakened 
dy the deceaſe of his conſort. Certain individuals, whoſe 
zal tor James overſhot their diſcretion, formed a deſign 
to ſeiſe the perſon of King William, and convey him to 
France, or put him to death, in caſe of reſiſtance. They 
had ſent emiſſaries to the court of St. Germain's, to de- 
mand a commiſſion for this purpoſe, which was refuſed. 
The Earl of Ayleſbury, Lord Montgomery, ſon to the 
Marquis of Powis, Sir John Fenwick, Sir John Friend, | 
Captain Charnock, Captain Porter, and one Mr. Good- |. 
man, were the firſt contrivers of this project. Charnock — 
vas detached with a propoſal to James, that he ſhould : | | 
[procure a body of horſe and foot from France, to make a 4 
deſcent in England, and they would engage not only to = 
Join him at his n but even to replace him on the 
throne 
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1 B O 0 K throne of England. Theſe offers being declined by Jane ibou 
| on pretence that the French King could not ſpare ſuc, derta 
1 number of troops at that juncture, the Earl of Ayleſbun He i1 
bt went over in perſon ; and was admitted to a conference prieſ 
of with Louis, in which the ſcheme of an invaſion yi, it wa 
El actually concerted. In the beginning of February, de comr 
#4 Puke of Berwick repaired privately to England, where he they 
* | conferred with the conſpirators, aſſured them that Ring Rich 
3 James was ready to make a deſcent with a conſideralt and t 
Mt number of French forces, diſtributed commiſſions, an betw! 

1 gave directions for providing men, arms, and horſes, t de ne 
43 join him at his arrival. When he returned to France, he tende 
5 found every thing prepared for the expedition. The be in 
| 0 troops were drawn down to the ſea- ſide * 2 great number gan t 
ws of tranſports were aſſembled at Dunkirk : Monſey their 

x Gabaret had advanced as far as Calais with a ſquadrondf their 
{ ſhips, which, when joined by that of Du Bart at Dun. conce 
i kirk, was judged a ſufficient convoy; and James hat parti 
1 come as far as Calais, in his way to embark. Mean the þ 
| while, the Jacobites in England were affiduouſly cmployet ling: 
4 in making preparations for a revolt. Sir John Friend had they 
1 very near completed a regiment of horſe. Conſiderabl rewa: 
$i progreſs was made in levying another by Sir Willan 2 tim 

5 Perkins. Sir John Fenwick had enliſted four troops Fiſhe 
yl Colonel Tempeſt had undertaken for one regiment d name 
j 2 dragoons : Colonel Parker was preferred to the commanl perfc 
i of another: Mr. Curzon was commiſſioned for a third; circa: 
| and the malcontents intended to raiſe a fourth in Suffolk, Farl 
5 where their intereſt chiefly prevailed. ho 
. ; 8 XXVUL. While one part of the Jacobites proceeded at th, 
78 againſt William in the uſual way of exciting an inſurrec- he h. 
| Fil tion, another, conſiſting of the moſt deſperate conlpr bim! 
F ? | rators, had formed a ſcheme of affaflination. Sir Geo ll had 
KH | Barclay, a native of Scotland, who had ſerved as al he de 
Aa officer in the army of James, a man of undauntel tunit: 
[ | courage, a furious bigot in the religion of Rome, quen 
11 cloſe, circumſpect, and determined, was landed, vi catho 
} other officers, in Romney-marſh, by one Captain Cid 88 
1 ny 
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dertaken the taſk of ſeiſing or aſſaſſinating King William. 
He imparted his deſign to Harriſon, alias Johnſton, a 


it was approved; and he pretended to have a particular 
commiſſion for this ſervice. After various conſultations, 
they reſolved to attack the King on his return from 
Richmond, where he commonly hunted on Saturdays; 
and the ſcene of their intended ambuſcade was a lane 


be neceſſary to charge and diſperſe the guards that at- 
tended the coach, they agreed that their number ſhould 
be increaſed to forty horſemen, and each conſpirator be- 
gan to engage proper perſons for the enterpriſe. When 
their complement was full, they determined to execute 


concerted the manner in which they ſhould meet in {mall 
parties without ſuſpicion, and waited with impatience for 
the hour of action. In this interval, ſome of the under- 
ling actors, ſeiſed with horror at the reflexion of what 
reward, reſolved to prevent the execution of the deſign by 


Fiſher informed the Earl of Portland of the ſcheme, and 


perfect. On the thirteenth, however, he returned with a 


| him in a deſign to aſſaſſinate King William. He ſaid, he 


he deteſted it in his own mind, and took this firſt oppor- 
tunity of revealing the ſecret, which was of ſuch conſe- 


catholick, but declared, that he did not think any reli- 


Vol. I. 


prieſt, Charnock, Porter, and William Perkins, by whom 


between Brentford and Turnham-green. As it would 


their purpoſe on the fifteenth day of February. They 


they had undertaken, or captivated with the proſpect of 
a timely diſcovery. On the eleventh day of February, one 
named ſome of the conſpirators ; but his account was im- 
circumſtantial detail of all the particulars. Next day, the 
| Earl was accoſted by one Pendergraſs, an Iriſh officer, 

who told his lordſhip he had juſt come from Hampſhire, 
at the requeſt of a particular friend, and underſtood that 


he had been called up to town with a view of engaging . 


| had promiſed to embark in the undertaking, though 


quence to his Majeſty's life. He owned himſelfa Roman 


gion could juſtify ſuch a treacherous purpoſe, At the 
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«bout the beginning of January, and is ſaid to have un- CHAP. 
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B 1 OK ſame time he obſerved, that as he lay under obligations 
— 0 ſome of the conſpirators, his honour and gratitude 


1695. 


1 
* 
* 


man received his inſtructions. | 
after the perpetration of the parricide, they ſhould ride in 


London by different avenues. 


would not permit him to accuſe them by name ; and that 


he would upon no conſideration appear as an evidence. 
The King had been fo much uſed to fictitious plots, and 
falie diſcoveries, that he paid little regard to theſe infor- 
mations, until they were confirmed by the teſtimony ofano- 
ther conſpirator called La Rue, a Frenchman, who commu- 
nicated the ſame particulars to Brigadier Levifon, without 
knowing the leaſt circumſtance of the other diſcoveries. 
Then the King believed there was ſomething realin the con- 


ſpiracy; and Pendergrafs and La Rue were ſeverally ex- 


amined in his preſence. He thanked Pendergraſs in par- 
ticular for this inſtance of his probity; but obſerved, 
that it muſt prove ineffeckual, anleſs he would diſcover 
the names of the conſpirators; for, without knowing who 
they were, he ſhould not be able to ſecure his life 
againſt their attempts. At length Pendergraſs was pre- 
vailed upon to give a lift of thoſe he knew, yet not be- 


fore the King had ſolemnly promifed that he ſhould not 


be uſed as an evidence againſt them, except with his own 


"conſent. As the King did not go to Richmond on the 


day appointed, the conſpirators poſtponed the execution 
of their deſign till the Saturday following. They accord- 
ingly met at different houſes on the Friday, when every 
There they agreed, that 


a body as far as Hammerſmith, and then diſperſing, enter 
But, on the morning, 
when they underſtood that the guards were returned to 


their quarters, - and the King's coaches ſent back to thc 


Mews, they were ſeiſed with a ſudden damp, on the ſup- 
poſition that their plot was diſcovered. Sir George 
Barclay withdrew himſelf, and every one began to think 
of providing for his own ſafety. Next night, however, à 
great number of them were apprehended, and then the 
whole diſcovery was communicated to the privy-coun- 


ik. A protlamation was iſſued againſt thoſe that ab- 
e's 9 5 5 ſeconded; 


— 
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ſion from James for aſſaſſinating the Prince of Orange: 


but he made good his retreat, and it was never proved 


that any ſuch commiſſion had been granted. 


XXIX. This deſign and the projected invaſion 


proved equally abortive. James had ſcarce reached Calais, 


when the Duke of Wirtemberg diſpatched his aide-de- 


camp from Flanders to King William, with an account 


of the purpoſed deſcent. Expreſſes with the ſame tidings 


arrived from the Elector of Bavaria and the Prince de 
Vaudemont. Two conſiderable ſquadrons being ready 


for ſea, Admiral Ruſſel embarked at Spithead, and ſtood 


over to the French coaſt with above fifty ſail of the line. 


The enemy were confounded at his appearance, and 


hauled in their veſſels under the ſhore, in ſuch ſhallow 


water that he could not follow and deſtroythem : but he 
abſolutely ruined their defign, by cooping them up in 
their harbours. King James, after having tarried ſome 


weeks at Calais, returned to St. Germain's. The forces 
were ſent back to their garriſons from which they had 
been drafted: the people of France exclaimed, that the 
malignant ſtar which ruled the deſtiny of James had blaſt- 
ed this, and every other project formed for his reſtora- 


tion. By means of the reward offered in the proclamation, 
the greater part of the conſpirators were betrayed or ta- 
ken. George Harris, who had been ſent from France, with 


orders to obey Sir George Barclay, ſurrendered himſelf to 
Sir William Trumball, and confeſſed the ſcheme of aſſaſ- 
ſination in which he had been engaged. Porter and Pen- 


dergraſs were apprehended together. This laſt inſiſted up- 
on the King's promiſe, that he ſhould not be compelled 
to give evidence: but, when Porter owned himſelf guilty, 
the other obſerved, he was no longer bound to be ſilent, 
as his friend had made a confeſſion; and they were bot 


admitted as evidences for the crown. | 
| SRXRK, After their examination, the King, 1 in a ſpeech 
to both Houſes, communicated the nature of the conſpi- 


8 2 racy 


239 
ſconded z and great diligence was uſed to find Sir George CHAP. 
Barclay, who was ſuppoſed to have a particular commiſ- | 6 , 
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racy againſt his life, as well as the advices he had received 


touching the invaſion : he explained the ſteps he had ta- 
ken to defeat the double deſign, and profeſſed his con- 
fidence in their readineſs and zeal to concur with him in 
every thing that thould appear neceſſary for their com- 


mon ſafety. That ſame evening the two Houſes waited 


upon him at Kenſington, in a body, with an affectionate 
addreſs, by which they expreſſed their abhorrence of the 
villainous and barbarous deſign which had been formed 
againſt his facred perſon, of which they befought him to 
take more than ordinary care. They aſſured him they 


would to their utmoſt defend his life, and fupport his go- 


vernment againſt the late King James, and all other ene- 
mies; and declared, that in caſe his Majeſty fhould come 
to a violent death, they would revenge it upon his adver- 
faries and their adherents. He was extremely well pleaſed 
with this warm addreſs, and aſſured them, in his turn, be 


would take all opportunities of recommending himſelf to 


the. continnance of their loyalty and affection. The 


Cominons forthwith empowered him, by bill, to ſecure 


all perſons ſufpected of conſpiring againſt his perfon and 
government. They brought in another, providing, That 
in caſe of his Majeſty's death, the parliament then in be- 
ing ſhould continue until diſſolved by the next heir in 
ſucceffion to the crown, eftablifhed by act of parliament: 
that if his Majeſty ſhould chance to die between two 


parliaments, that which had been laſt diſſolved, Thould 


immediately re-aflemble, and fit for the diſpatch of na- 


tional affairs. They voted an addreſs, to deſire, That his 


Majeſty would banifh by proclamation, all ꝓapiſts to the 


diſtance of ten miles from the cities of Bonden and 


Weſtminſter; and give inſtructions to the judges going 
on the circuits, to put the laws in execution againſt Ro- 
man catholicks and nonjurors. They drew up an aſſocia- 


tion, binding themſelves to afliſt each other in ſupport 


of the King and his government; and to revenge any 


violence that ſhould be committed on his perſon, This 


was ſigned by all the members then ꝑreſent; but, 26 
. = SP | ſome 
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Houſe ordered, That in ſixteen days the abſentees ſhould 
either ſubſeribe, or declare their refuſal. Several members 
neglecting to comply with this injunction within the 
limited time, the Speaker was ordered to write to thoſe 
who were in the country, and demand a peremptory an- 


ſwer; and the clerk of the Houſe attended ſuch as pre- 
tended to be ill in town. The abſentees, finding them- 


26 
ſome had abſented themſelves on frivolous pretences, the C H A P. 


Ps 
\— 
1695, 


ſelves preſſed in this manner, thought proper to ſail with 


the ſtream, and ſign the aſſociation, which was preſented 


to the King by the Commons in a body, with a requeſt, 


that it might be lodged among the records in the Tower, 


as a perpetual memorial of their loyalty and affection. 
The King received them with uncommon complacency 
declared, that he heartily entered into the ſame aſſocia- 
tion; that he ſhould be always ready to venture his life 
with his good ſubjects, againſt all who ſhould endeavour 
to ſubvert the religion, laws, and liberties of England ; 


and he promiſed that this, and all other affociarions, 


ſhould be lodged among the records in the Tower of 


London. Next day the Commons reſolved, That who- 


ever ſhould affirm an affociation was illegal ſhould be 


deemed a promoter of the deſigns of the late King James, 


and an enemy to the laws and liberties of the kingdom.. 


The Lords followed the example of the Lower Houſe in 


drawing up an aſſociation ; but the Earl of Nottingham, 


Sir Edward Seymour, and Mr. Finch, objected to the 
words Rightful and Lawful, as applied to his Majeſty. 
They ſaid, as the crown and its prerogatives were veſted 
in him, they would yield obedience, though they could 
not acknowledge him as their rightful and lawful King. 


Nothing could be more abſurd than this diſtinction ſtarted 
by men who had actually conſtituted part of the admi- 
niſtration ; unleſs they ſuppoſed that the right of King 


William expired with Queen Mary. 'The Earl of. Ro- 


| Cheſter propoſed an expedient in favour of ſuch tender 
conſciences, by altering the words that gave offence ; and 
this was adopted accordingly. Fifteen of the peers, and 

83 ninety- 
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ninety-two commoners ſigned the aſſociation with re. 
luctance. It was, however, ſubſcribed by all ſorts of 
people in different parts of the kingdom; and the biſhops 
drew up a form for the clergy, which was ſigned by a 


great majority. The Commons brought in a bill, declar- 


ing all men incapable of public truſt, or of ſitting in par- 
liament, who would not engage in this affociation. At 
the ſame time, the council iſſued an order for rene wing 
all the commiſſions in England, that thoſe who had not 
ſigned it voluntarily ſhould be diſmiſſed from the ſervice 
as diſaffected perſons. 

CXXXI. After theſe warm demonſtrations of loyalty, 
the Commons proceeded upon ways and means for raifing 


the ſupplies. A new bank was conſtituted as a fund, upon 


which the ſum of two millions, five hundred and ſixty- 
four thouſand pounds ſhould be raiſed; and it was called 
the Land Bank, becauſe eſtabliſhed on land ſecurities. 
This ſcheme, ſaid to have been projected by the famous 
Doctor Chamberlain, was patroniſed by the Earl of Sun- 


derland, and managed by Foley and Harley : ſo that it 
ſeemed to be a Tory plan, which Sunderland ſupported, 
in order to reconcile himſelf to that party. *The Bank 


of 


*The Commons reſolved, That a ſund redeemable by parliament be ſettled 
in a national land bank, to be raiſed by new ſubſcriptions: That no perion 


be concerned in both banks at the ſame time: That the duties upon coa's, 


culm, and tonnage of ſhips, be taken off, from the ſeventeenth day of 


March: That the ſum of two mihi ions, five hundred and fixty-four thouſand 


pounds be raiſed on this perpetual fund, redeemable by parliament ; That the 
new bank ſhould be reſtrained fiom lending money but upon land lecuritics, 

or to the government in the Exchequer : That for making up the fund of in- 

tereſt for the capi'al ſtock, certain duties upon glaſt- wares, ſtone, andeartben 
bottles, granted before to the King for a term of years, be continued to his 
Majeſty, bis heirs, and ſucceſſors: That a further duty be laid upon fone ang 
earthen ware, and another upon tobacco pipes. This bank was to lend out 


' five hundred thouſand pounds a a- year upon land- ſecurities, at three pounds ten 


ſhillings per cent. per annum, and to ceaſe and determine, unleſs the ſub- 
ſcription ſhou id be full by the firit day of Auguſt next enſuing, 
The moit remarkable laws enacted in this ſeſſion were theſe : An act for 


| voiding all the elections of p irliament men, at which the elected had been 47 


any expenſe in meat, , drink, or money, to procure votes. Another againit 


une and double returns. A fried, for the more eaſy recovery of — 
tithe: 


W1 LL A 


cheir counſel: but their repreſentations produced no effect, 
and the bill having paſſed through both Houſes, received 


the royal aſſent. On the twenty-ſeventh day of April the 
King cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſhort but gracious ſpeech ; 
and the parliament was prorogued to the fixteenth day of 


Jeng: 


g XXII Before this period ſome of the conſpirators had 
been brought to trial. The firſt who ſuffered was Robert 
Charnock, one of the two fellows of Magdalen college, 


who, in the reign of James, had renounced the proteſtant 
religion: the next were Lieutenant King, and Thomas 
Keys, which laſt had been formerly a trumpeter, but of 
late ſervant to Captain Porter. They were found guilty 


of high treaſon, and executed at Tyburn. They delivered 


papers to the Sheriff, in which they ſolemnly declared, 
that they kad never ſeen or heard of any commiſſion from 


King James for aſſaſſinating the Prince of Orange: Char- 
nock, in particular, obſerved, that he had received frequent 
aſſurances of the King's having rejected ſuch propoſals 

when they had been offered; and that there was no other 


commiſſion but that for levying war in the uſual form. Sir 


John Friend and Sir William Perkins were tried in April. 

The firſt from mean beginnings had acquired great wealth 
and credit, and always firmly adhered to the intereſts of 
King James. The other was likewiſe a man of fortune, 


%%%)”. —--'.4 


tithes. A fourth, to prevent marriages, without licence or banns, A fifth, 


for enabling the inhabitants of Wales to diſpoſe of all their perſonal eſtates 
as they ſhould think fit. This law was in bar of a cuſtom that had prevailed 
in that country. The widows and younger children claimed a {hare of the 
effecis, called their Reaionable part, although the effects had been other- 
wiſe diſpoſed of by wil or decd. The parliament likewiſe paſſed an act, 


for preventing the exportation of wool, and encouraging the importation 
thercof from Ireland. 


ſhould be accepted inſtead of an oath. And an act for continuing certain 
other acts that were near expiring. Another bill had paſſed for the better 


kegulat ing elections for members of parliament ; but the royal aſſent was de- 5 
med. The queſtion was put in the Houſe of Commons, That whoſoever ad- 
viſed his Majeſty not to give his aſſent to that bill was an enemy to his c 


Uy; but it was rejected by a great majority, 


An act for encouraging the linen manufactures of Ire- 
| land, An act for regulating injuries. An act for encouraging the Greenland 
trade, An act for indu'gence to the quakers, that their ſolemn affirmation 
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of England petitioned againſt this bill, and were heard by C H A f. 


1696. 
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'B oo K violently attached to the ſame principles, though he had 


0 taken the oaths to the preſent government, as one of the 


1696. 


ſix clerks in Chancery. Porter and Blair, another evidence, 
depoſed, that Sir John Friend had been concerned in levy- 
ing men under a commiſſion from King James; and that 


he knew of the aſſaſſination plot, though not engaged in it 
as a perſonal actor. 


He endeavoured to invalidate the 
teſtimony of Blair, by proving him guilty of the moſt 
ſhocking ingratitude. He obſerved, that boththe evidences 
were reputed papiſts. The curate of Hackney, who off 


ciated as chaplain in the priſoner's houſe, declared upon 


oath, that after the Revolution he uſed to pray for King 
William and that he had often heard Sir John Friend 
Jay, that though he could not comply with the preſent 


| government, he would live peaceably 1 under it, and never 


engage in any conſpiracy. Mr. Hoadly, father of the 
preſent Biſhop of Wincheſter, added, that the priſoner 


was a good proteſtant, and frequently expreſſed his deteſt- 
ation of king- killing principles. 
he had been with ſome of the conſpirators at a meeting 

in Leadenhall-ſtreet, but heard nothing of raiſing men, 


Friend himſelf pwned 


or any deſign againſt the government, He likewiſe 
affirmed that a conſultation to levy war was not treaſon; 


and that his being at a treaſonable conſult could amount 


Lord-Chief- 


to no more than a miſpriſion of treaſon. 


3 Juſtice Holt declared, that although a bare conſpiracy, or 


deſign to levy war, was not treaſon within the ſtatute of 
Edward III. yet, if the deſign or conſpiracy be to kill, or 


depoſe, o or impriſon the king, by the means of levying war, 


then the conſultation and conſpiracy to levy war becomes 


high-treaſon, though no war be actually levied. The ſame 


inference might have been drawn againſt the authors and 


inſtruments of the Revolution. The judge's explanation 
influenced the) jury, who afterſome deliberation found the 


priſonerguilty. Next day Sir William Perkins was brought 


the bar, and upon the teſtimony of Porter, Ewebank 


his own groom, and Hay wood, a notorious informer, was 


convicted of having been concerned, not only i in the in- 
vaſion, 
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| rafion, but alſo in the deſign againſt the King's life. The 


| exidence was ſcanty, and the priſoner having being bred to 


the law, made an artful and vigorous defence: but the 
judge acted as council for the crown; and the jury decided 
by the hints they received from the bench. He and Sir 
John Friend underwent the ſentence of death, and ſuffered 
at Tyburn on the third day of April. Friend proteſted 


before God, that he knew of no immediate deſcent pur- 


poſed by King James, and therefore had made no prepa- 


rations: that he was utterly ignorant of the aſſaſſination 


ſcheme : that he died in the communion of the church of 
England, and laid down his life chearfully in the cauſe 


| for which he ſuffered. Perkins declared, upon the word 


| of a dying man, that the tenour of the King's commiſſion 
which he ſaw, was general, directed to all his loving ſub- 


jects, to raiſe and levy war againſt the Prince of Orange 


and his adherents, and to ſeiſe all forts, caſtles, &c. but 


that he neither ſaw nor heard of any commiſſion particu- 


| larly levelled againſt the perſon of the Prince of Orange. 


| He owned, however, that he was privy to the deſign: but 


| believed it was known to few or none but the immediate 


undertakers. "Theſe two criminals were in their laſt mo- 
| ments attended by Collier, Snatt, and Cook, three non- 
| juring clergymen, who abſolyed them in the view of the 
| populace, with an impoſition of hands: a publick inſult 


on the government which did not paſs unnoticed. Thoſe 


| three clergymen were preſented by the grand-jury, for 


W having countenanced the treaſon by abſolving the traitors, 
and thereby encouragedother perſons to diſturb the peace 
of the kingdom. An indictment being preferred againſt 
them, Cook and Snatt were commited to Newgate: but, 
Collierabſconded, and publiſhed a vindicationof their con- 


duct, in which he affirmed, that the impoſition of hands 
was the general practice of the primitive church. On the 
other hand, the two metropolitans, and twelve other bi- 


ſhops ſubſcribed a declaration, condemning the admini- 
ſiration of abſolution without a previous confeflion made, 
and Arrence expreſſed by the priſoners of the heinous 


crimes 
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B © OK crimes for which they ſuffered. In the courſe of the ſame 
X * month, Rook wood, Cranborne, and Lowick, were trig 
1696. 


againſt the King's life was very defeCtive : many perſon 
of reputation declared he was an honeſt, good-natured, in 


but all their intereſt proved ineffectual. Cranborne die 


government thought proper to ſuppreſs. Lowick and 


even though ſuch an act would fave his life, reſtore his 


mediate commander, whom he thought it was his duty to 


and inclination. He profeſſed his abhorrence of treachery 
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as conſpirators, by a ſpecial commiſſion, in the King, 
Bench; and convicted on the joint teſtimony of Porter, 
Harris, La Rue, Bertram, Fiſher, and Pendergraſs, Sow 
favourable circumſtances appeared in the caſe of Lowick 
The proof of his having been concerned in the defi 


offenſive man: and he himſelf concluded his defence wit 
the moſt ſolemn proteſtation of his own innocence. Greit 
interceſſion was made for his pardon by. ſome noblemen: 


in a tranſport of indignation, leaving a paper, which the 


Rookwood likewiſe delivered declarations to the ſherif 


the contents of which, as being leſs inflammatory, wer: had ne 
allowed to be publiſhed. Both ſolemnly denied any know. nis int: 
ledge of a commiſſion from King James, to aſſaſſinate the WM. mige 


Prince of Orange: the one affirming, that he was incaps No re 
ble of granting ſuch an order; and the other aſſerting that N citor-( 


he, the beſt of kings, had often rejected propoſals of that I treate 
nature. Lowick owned that he would have joined the 
Ring at his landing: but declared, he had never been 
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concerned in any bloody affair during the whole courſe of 
his life. On the contrary, he ſaid, he had endeavoured to 
prevent bloodthed as much as lay in his power; and that 
he would not kill the moſt miſerable creature in the world, 


ſovereign, and make him one of the greateſt men in En- 
gland. Rookwood alledged, he was engaged by his in- 


obey, though the ſervice was much againſt his judgement 


even to an enemy. He forgave all mankind, even the 


ever 
Prince of Orange, who, as a ſoldier, he ſaid, ought to the 
have conſidered his caſe before he ſigned his death warrant: the 


he ** rayed God would open his eyes, and render him 
| ſenſible 


WI IL 11 :W& 


> ſans 

tri Mm, ſo as he might avert a heavier execution than that 
Ling nich he now ordered to be inflicted. The next perſon 
orter Wrought to trial, was Mr. Cooke, fon of Sir Miles Cooke, 


ne of the ſix clerks in Chancery. Porter and Goodman 
Jepoſed, that he had been preſent at two meetings at the 


leſion ing's-head tavern in Leadenhall-ftreet with the Lords 
2r{0ns \yleſbury and Montgomery, Sir William Perkins, Sir John 
ed, n renwick, Sir John Friend, Charnock and Porter. The 
: with W&-ridence of Goodman was invalidated by the teſtimony of 
Gret Ine landlord and two drawers belonging tothe tavern, who 


ore that Goodman was not there while the noblemen were 
vreſent. The priſoner himſelfſolemnly proteſted thathewas 


had never ſeen Goodman at the King's-head. He declared 
he might periſh in the inſtant, if he now ſpoke untruth. 
treated him with great ſeverity in the proſecutionand charge 
to the jury, by whom he was capitally convicted. After 


make further diſcoveries; and after his fate had been 


ereraverſe tothe introduction of foreign forces: that hedid 
not fo much as hear of the intended invaſion, until it be- 
came the common topick of converſation; and that he 
his intention of receiving the bleſſed ſacrament, and wiſhed 
No reſpect was paid to theſe aſſeverations. The Solli- 
citor-General Hawles, and Lord-Chiet-Juſtice Treby, 


his condemnation the court-agents tampered with him to 
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able of the blood that was from all parts crying againſt C H A P. 


1696. 


edto protracted by divers ſhort reprieves, he was ſent into 
that WW baniſhment. From the whole tenour of theſe diſcoveries 
rid, and proceedings, it appears that James had actually me- 
e hö ditated an invaſion: that his partiſans in England had made 
En- preparations for joining him on his arrival, that a fer 
im- deſperadoes of that faction had concerted a ſcheme againſt 
) (0 the life of King William: that in proſecuting the con- 
nent Wi ſpirators the court had countenanced informers: that the 
cr) i judges had ſtrained the law, wreſted circumſtances, and 
the eren deviated from the function of their office, to convict 

t to thepriſoners : in a word, that the adminiſtration had uſed 
oy tbe ſame arbitrary and unfair practices againſt thoſe un- 


happy 
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B 48 K happy people, which they themſelves had in the late reigny 
0 numbered among the grievances of the kingdom. 

1696. $ XXXIII. The warmth, however, manifeſted on thi 

occaſion may have been owing to national reſentment of 

the purpoſed invaſion. Certain it is, the two Houſes d 

parliament, and the people in general, were animated with 

extraordinary indignation againſt France at this juncture, 

The Lords beſought his Majeſty, in a folemn addreſ 

1 to appoint a day of thankſgiving to Almighty God, 

70 for having defeated the barbarous purpoſe of his al 

f mies; and this was obſerved with uncommon zeal and de. 

votion. Admiral Ruſſel leaving a ſquadron for obſeryz 
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6 1 | tion on the French coaſt, returned to the Downs : but oy 
* 0 : Sir Cloudeſley Shovel being properly prepared for the ex. ad 900 
5 j f pedition, ſubjected Calais to another bombardment, b; Wi bark 
x 4 which the town was ſet on fire in different parts, and the den, 
13 inhabitants were overwhelmed with conſternation. The Amer 
4 . ; generals of the allied army in Flanders reſolved tomake ſome Jaagre 
Mi immediate retaliation upon the French for their unmanly vi, . 
i | deſign upon the life of King William, as they took it for iſ - 
[ © [ granted that Louis was acceſſory to the ſcheme of aflaſl- {X X 
þ * nation. That monarch, on the ſuppoſition that a power- el > 
78 ful diverſion would be made by the deſcent on England, er 
1 had eſtabliſlied a vaſt magazine at Givet, deſigning, when dine 
4 . | the allies ſhould be enfeebled by the abſence of the Britiſh and 
4 troops, to ſtrike ſome ſtroke of importance early in the EY 
Th campaign. On this the confederates now determined to | the 
* vVreak their vengeance. In the beginning of March the ja fe 
IN Farl of Athlone and Monſieur de Cochorn, with the con- 1 
1 currence of the Duke of Holſtein-Ploen, who commanded HM 
* | the allies, ſent a ſtrong detachment of horſe, drafted fron nd th 
1 Bruſſels and the neighbouring garriſons, to amuſe the era 
'Þ enemy on the ſide of Charleroy ; while they aſſembled 
| #1 forty ſquadrons, thirty battalions, with fifteen pieces -S 
18 cannon, and ſix mortars, in the territory of Namur. WWiniton. 
1 | Athlone with part of this body inveſted Dinant, while ve 
| Cochorn, with the remaipder, advanced to Givet. He nden 
5 forthwith WM «« «f 
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Urchwith began to batter and bombard the place, which CH AP. 

three hours was on fire, and by four in the afternoon , of "of 

Holly deſtroyed, with the great magazine it contained. 1696. 
hen the two generals joining their forces, returned to 

amur without interruption. Hitherto the republick of 

ſenice had deferred acknowledging King William: but 

ow they ſent an extraordinary embaſly for that purpoſe, 

onſiſting of Signiors Soranzo and Venier, who arrived in 

andon, and on the firſt day of May had a publick au- 

Pence. The King, on this occaſion, knighted Soranzo as 

he ſenior ambaſſador, and preſented him with the ſword, 

cording to cuſtom. On that day, too, William declared | 
council, that he had appointed the ſame regency which 

ad governed the kingdom during his laſt abſence; and 

barking on the feventh at Margate, arrived at Orange» - 

older in the evening, under convoy of Vice-Admiral 

lylmer. This officer had been ordered to attend with a 


* madron, as the famous Da Bart ſtill continued at Dun- 
and rk, and ſome attempt of importance was apprehended 


rom his enterprifing genius“. VVT 
XXIV. The French had taken the field before the 
lied army could be aſſembled: but no tranſaction of 
onſequence diſtinguiſhed this campaign, either upon the 
zhine or in Flanders. The ſcheme of Louis was ſtill de- 
enſiyxe on the ſide of the Netherlands, while the active 
gans of King William were defeated by want of money. 

All the funds for this year proved defective : the land- 

unk failed, and the national bank ſuſtained a rude ſhock 

Lits credit. The loſs of the nation upon the recoinage | | 
mounted to two millions, two hundred thouſand pounds; 4 


_ nd though the different mints were employed without b 
the terruption, they could not for ſome months ſupply the | 
bled e circulation, {| 
es of | 


dome promotions were made before the King left England. George 
{liton, third ſon of the duke of that name, was, for his military ſervices. 
Ireland and Flanders, created Earl of Orkney. Sir John Lowther was en« 
ved by the title of Baron Lowther, and Viſcount Lonſdale ; Sir John 
bomloa made Baron of Haverſham, and the celebrated John Locke appoint- 
ad of the commiſſioners of Trade aad Plantations, 1 — | 
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1 B O 0 K circulation, eſpecially as great part of the new money was Gene! 
ll. Wye kept up by thoſe who received it in payment, or diſpoſed togetl 
# 18696. of at an unreaſonable advantage. The French Kin xdvan 
5 having exhauſted the wealth and patience of his ſubjectz, but th 
5 and greatly diminiſhed their number in the courſe of this not he 
I war, began to be diffident of his arms, and employed zl Wl them ; 
1 the arts of private negociation. While his miniſter tachec 
0 ö D' Avaux preſſed the King of Sweden to offer his medi. be rer 
1 tion, he ſent Callieres to Holland, with propoſals for Octob 
[! ſettling the preliminaries of a treaty. He took it for bopes 
11 granted, that as the' Dutch-were a trading people, whoſe n the 
ix commerce had greatly ſuffered in the war, they could not Eppin 

N be averſe to a pacification; and he inſtructed his emiſh. n 
if tries to tamper with the malcontents of the republic e 
Ki | _ eſpecially with the remains of the Louveſtein faction, Wen! 
5 which had always oppoſed the ſchemes of the Stadiholder te R 
; 0 Callieres met with a favourable reception from the States, Ihe 8 
; N \ | which - began to treat with him about the preliminaries, with 
n * though not without the conſent and concurrence of King them 
WW William and the reſt of the allies. Louis, with a vier Turks 
tt do quicken the effect of this negociation, purſued offenſive ff the 
ö 0 - meaſures in Catalonia, where his general, the Duke de Marof 
9 + | Vendome attacked and worfted the Spaniards in their a fein 
4 ; | camp near Oſtalrick, though the action was not decilive; wards 
N . | for that General was obliged to retreat, after having made advice 
F | vigorous efforts againſt their entrenchments. On the On th 
= twentieth day of June, Mareſchal de Lorges paſſed the light 
W Rhine at Philiptburgh, and encamped within a league of Inper 
1 FPFPppingen, where the Imperial troops were obliged to repulſ 
-þ entrench themſelves, under the command of the Prince "eatir 
q | of Baden, as they were not yet joined by the au xiliar trench 
| forces. The French general after having faced bim ſixth, 

| | ©. about a month, thought proper to repaſs the river. Then the 
i . | | he detached a body of horſe to Flanders, and cantoned throuy 
F t . the reſt of his troops at Spires, Franckendahl. Worms, Fhich 
LH and Oſtofen. On the laſt day of Auguſt the Prince 0 Gallan 
I Baden retaliated the inſult, by paſſing the Rhine a horſe 

f i 9 Mentz and Cocſheim. On the tenth he was oe of gl 
0 9 155 4 e 8 1 
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1 together with the militia of Suabia and Franconia, and 


2 advanced to the campof the enemy, who had reaſſembled: 
k but they were poſted in ſuch a manner, that he would 
" not hazard an attack. Having, therefore, cannonaded 
a them for ſome days, ſcoured the adjacent country by de- 
bs tached parties, and taken the little caſtle of Wiezengen, 
.be repaſſed the river at Worms, on the ſeventh day of 
M October: the French likewife croſſed at Philipſburgh, in 
for 


hopes offurpriſing General Thungen, who had taken poſt 
in the neieMbourkood of Straſbourg : but he retired to 


ole , : ; 
not Eppingen before their arrival, and in a little time both 
a, armies were diſtributed in winter quarters. Peter, the 


F. Czar of Muſcovy, carried on the ſiege of Azoph with ſuch | 


vigour, that the garriſon was obliged to capitulate, after 
the Ruſſians had defeated a great convoy ſent to its relief. 
The court of Vienna forthwith engaged in an alliance 
with the Muſcovite emperor : but, they did not exert 
themſelves in taking advantage of the diſaſter which the 
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by the Elector of Saxony, continued inactive on the river 
Maroſch till the nineteenth day of July, then they made 
a feint of attacking Temiſwaer : but they marched to- 
wards Betzkerch, in their route to Belgrade, on receiving 


On the twenty-firſt day of Auguſt the two armies were in 


repulſed. ' The Germans next day made a ſhow of re- 
treating, in hopes of drawing the enemy from their en- 
trenchments. The ſtratagem ſucceeded. On the twenty- 


oned 
0; vbich the Generals Heuſler and Poland, with many other 
ce ON 
1c at dorſe were routed : but the Germans were ſo roughly 


audled, that on the ſecond day after the engagement 


Turks had undergone. The Imperial army, commanded 


advice that the Grand Signor intended to beſiege Titul. 


cht of each other. The Turkiſh horſe attacked the 
Imperialiſts in a plain near the river Beguez but were 


ixth, the Turkiſh army was in motion. A detachment 
of the Imperialiſts attacked them in flank, as they marched 
through a wood. A very deſperate action enſued, in 


pallant officers, loſt their lives. At length, the Ottoman 


they 
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Ceneral Thungen, who commanded a ſeparate body, c HA P. 
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B * OK they retreated at. midnight, and the Turks remaingd Quiet 


in their entrenchments. | 
$ XXXV. In Piedmont the face of affairs underwent x 
ſtrange alteration. ' The Duke of Savoy, who had for 


ſome time been engaged in a ſecret negociation with 
France, at length embraced the offers of that crown, and 


privately figned a ſeparate treaty of peace at Loretto, to 
which place he repaired on a pretended pilgrimage. The 
French King engaged to preſent him with four millions 


of livres, by way of reparation for the damage he had 
ſuſtained ; to aſſiſt him with a certain number of auxilia- 


ries againſt all his enemies; and to effect a marriage be. 
tween the Duke of Burgundy and the Princeſs of Pied- 
mont, as ſoon as the parties ſhould be marriageable. The 
treaty was guarantied by the Pope and the Venetians, who 
were extremely defirous of ſeeing the Germans driven out 
of Italy. King William being appriſed of this negocia- 
tion, communicated the intelligence to the Earl of Gal- 


way, his ambaſſador at Turin, who expoſtulated with the 
Duke upon his defection: but he perfiſted in denying any 
ſuch correſpondence, until the advance of the French 


army enabled him to avow it without fearing the reſent- 
ment of the allies whom he had abandoned. Catinat 


marched: into the plains of Turin, at the head of fifty 


thouſand men; an army greatly ſuperior to that of the 
confederates. Then the Duke imparted to the miniſters 


of the allies the propoſals which France had made; re- 
preſented the ſuperior ſtrength of her army; the danger to 
which he was expoſed; and finally his inclination to em- 
brace her offers. On the twelfth of July a truce was 


concluded for a month, and afterwards prolonged till the 
fifteenth of September. He wrote to all the powers en- 


gaged in the confederacy, except King William, exps- 


tiating on the {ame topics, and ſolliciting their conſent. 
Though each in particular refuſed to concur, he on the 
twenty- third day of Auguſt ſigned the treaty in publick, 
which he had before concluded in private. The Emperor 
was no ſooner informed of his deſign, then he took mg 
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ſtep which he thought could divert him from his purpoſe. c H AP. 

He * the Count Mansfeldt to Turin, with propoſals wh f 

for a match between the King of the Romans and the 1696, 

Princeſs of Savoy, as well as with offers to augment his 

forces and his fubfidy : but the Duke had already ſettled 

his terms with France, from which he would not recede. 

Prince Eugene, though his kinſman, expreſſed great indig- 

nation at his conduct. The young Prince de Commercy 

was ſo provoked at his defection, that he challenged him 

to ſingle combat, and the Duke accepted of his challenge: 

but the quarrel was compromiſed by the intervention of 

friends, and they parted in an amicable manner. He had 

concealed the treaty until he ſhould receive the remaining 

part of the ſubſidies due to him from the confederates. A 

confiderable ſum had been remitted from England to Genoa 

for his uſe: but Lord Galway no ſooner received intima- 

tion of his new engagement, than he put a ſtop to the 

payment of this money, which he employed in the Mila- 

neſe, for the ſubſiſtence of thoſe troops that were in the 

Britiſh ſervice. King William was encamped at Gem 

blours when the Duke's envoy notified the ſeparate peace 

which his maſter had concluded with the King of France. 

Though he was extremely chagrined at the information, 

he diſſembled his anger, and liſtened to the miniſter with- 

out the leaſt emotion. One of the conditions of this treaty 

was, That within a limited time the allies ſhould evacuate 

the Duke's dominions, otherwiſe they ſhould be expelled i 

by the joint forces of France and Savoy. A neutrality 

was offered to the confederates; and this being rejected, Bf 

the contracting powers reſolved to attack the Milaneſe. We! 

Accordingly, when the truce expired, the Duke, as gene- 4 

raliſſimo of the French King, entered that duchy, and i 

undertook the fiege of Valentia; ſo that, in one cam- 

paign, he commanded two contending armies. The 

garriſon of Valentia, conſiſting of ſeven thouſand men, 

Germans, Spaniards, and French proteſtants, made an | 

obſtinate defence; and the Duke of Savoy proſecuted the I 

ſiege with uncommon impetuoſity. But, after the trenches | 
Vo. I. 1 had 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


BOOK had been open for thirteen days, a courier arrived from 


. Madrid, with an account of his Catholick Majeſty's hay. 


1696. 


| the eaſtward, attacked the Dutch fleet in the Baltick, 


ing agreed to the neutrality for Italy. This agreement 
imported, That there ſhould be a ſuſpenſion of arms 


until a general peace could be effected; and, That the 
Imperial and French troops ſhould return to their re- 
ſpeCtive countries. Chriſtendom had well nigh been em- 
broiled anew by the death of John Sobieſki King of Po. 
land, who died at the age of ſeventy, in the courſe of this 


ſummer, after having ſurvived his faculties and reputa- 


tion. As the crown was eleCtive, a competition aroſe for 
the ſucceſſion. The kingdom was divided by faCtions 
and the different powers in Europe intereſted themſelves 
warmly in the contention. DO gs. 
S XXXV1, Nothing of conſequence had been lately 
atchieved by the naval force. of England. When the 
conſpiracy was firſt diſcovered, Sir George Rooke had 
received orders to return from Cadix ; and he arrived in 


the latter end of April. While he took his place at the 


board of Admiralty, Lord Berkeley ſucceeded to the com- 
mand of the fleet; and in the month of June ſet fail to- 
wards Uſhant, in order to inſult the coaſt of France. He 
pillaged and burned the villages on the iſlands Grouais, 


Houat, and Heydic; made prize of about twenty veſſels; 


bombarded St. Martin's on the ifle of Rhe, and the town 
of Olonne, which was ſet on fire in fifteen different places 
with the ſhells and carcaſſes. Though theſe appear to 
have been enterpriſes of ſmall import, they certainly kept 
the whole coaſt of France in perpetual alarm. The mi- 


niſtry of that kingdom were fo much afraid of invaſion, 


that between Breſt and Goulet they ordered above one 
hundred batteries to be erected, and above fixty thouſand 
men were continually in arms, for the defenceof the mari- 
time places. In the month of May Rear-Admiral Benbow 


| failed with a ſmall ſquadron, in order to block up Du 


Bart in the harbour of Dunkirk : but that famous ad- 
venturer found means to eſcape in a fog, and ſteering to 
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falling in with the outward-bound fleet, convoyed by 
thirteen ſhips of the line, he was obliged to burn four of 
the frigates, turn the fifth adrift, and part with all his 
prizes except fifteen, which he carried into Dunkirk. 

CXXXVII. The parliament of Scotland met on the 


| fate, now Earl of Tullibardine, preſided as King's Com- 
great number of the inhabitants into Ireland, there was 


They granted a ſupply of one hundred and twenty thou- 
fand pounds for maintaining their forces by ſea and land. 
They paſſed an act for ſecuring their religion, lives, and 
properties, in caſe his Majeſty ſhould come to an untimely 
death. By another, they obliged all perſons in publick 
truſt to ſign the aſſociation; and then the parliament was 


ances of Ireland ſeemed now to be entirely appeaſed. Lord 


of that kingdom, until his Majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be 


expelled Mr. Sanderſon, the only member of that Houſe 
who had refuſed to ſign the aſſociation; and adjourned 


* ſure that they ſhould adjourn. In the beginning of De- 
Ju cember the Chancellor died of an apoplexy. 
d- XXVVIII. King William being tired of an inactive 


campaign, left the army under the command of the 


(paired to his palace at Loo, where he enjoyed his fa- 
| Ta. .._ vourite 


eighth day of September; and Lord Murray, ſecretary of 


mifioner. Though that kingdom was exhauſted by the 
war, and two ſucceſſive bad harveſts, which had driven a 


no oppoſition . to the court-meaſures. The members of 
parliament . ſigned an aflociation like that of England. 


adjourned to the eighth day of December. The diſturb- 
Capel dying in May, the council, by virtue of an a&t 
paſſed in the reign of Henry VIII. elected the Chancellor, 
Sir Charles Porter, to be Lord Juſtice and chief governour 
known. The parliament met in June: the Commons 
to the fourth day of Auguſt. By that time Sir Charles 


Porter, and the Earls of Montrath and Drogheda, were 
appointed Lords Juſtices, and ſignified the King's plea- 


Lector of Bavaria, and, about the latter end of Auguſt 


1 
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under a convoy of five frigates. Theſe laſt he took, toge- C HA P. 
ther with half the number of the trading ſhips: but, 


1696. 
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BOOK yourite exerciſe of ſtag-hunting. He viſited the court of 


1696. 


Brandenburgh at Cleves ; conferred with the States of 
Holland at the Hague; and, embarking for England, 

landed at Margate on the ſixth day of October. The do- 
meſtick ceconomy of the nation was extremely perplexed 
at this juncture, from the finking of publick credit, and 


the ſtagnation that neceſfarily attended a recoinage. Theſe 


grievances were with difficulty removed by the clear ap- 
prehenſion, the enterpriſing genius, the unſhaken forti- 
tude of Mr. Montagu, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
operating upon a national ſpirit of adventure, which the 


monied- intereſt had produced. The King opened the 
ſeſſion of parliament on the twentieth day of October, 


with a ſpeech, importing, 'That overtures had been made 
for a negociation ; but that the beft way of treating with 
France would be ſword in hand. He, therefore, deſired 
they would be expeditious i in raiſing the ſupplies for the 
ler of the enſuing year, as well as for making good 


the funds already granted. He declared, that the civil 
liſt could not be ſupported without their aſſiſtance. He 
recommended the miſerable condition of the French pro- 


teſtants to their compaſſion: He defired they would con- 


trive the beſt expedients for the recovery of the national 
credit. He obſerved, that unanimity and difpatch were 


now more than ever neceſſary for the honour, ſafety, and 


| advantage of England. The Commons having taken this 


fpeech into conſideration, reſolved, That they would 
ſupport his Majeſty and his government, and affiſt him in 


the proſecution of the war: That the ſtandard of gold and 


filver ſhould not be altered : and, That they would make 


good all parliamentary funds. Then they preſented an 


addreſs, in a very ſpirited ſtrain, declaring that, notwith- 


ſtanding the blood and treaſure of which the nation had 


been drained, the Commons of England would not be 


_ diverted Hom their firm reſolutions of obtaining by war 2 


fafe and honourable peace. They, therefore, renewed 
their aſſurances, that they would ſupport his Majeſty 


Sant al his enemies at home and abroad, The Hens 
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of Lords delivered another to the ſame purpole, declaring, CHAP. 


that they would never be wanting or backward, on their 
parts, in what might be neceflary to his Majeſty's honour, 
the good of his kingdoms, and the quiet of Chriſtendom, 

The Commons, in the firſt tranſports of their zeal, or- 


dered two ſeditious pamphlets to be burned by the hands 


of the common hangman. They deliberated upon the 
eſtimates, and granted above fix millions for the ſervice of 
the enſuing year. They reſolved, that a ſupply ſhould 


be granted for making good the deficiency of parliamen- 


tary funds 1 and appropriated ſeveral duties for this Pur- 
| poſe, 


I XXXIX. With reſpect to the coin, they brought in 


a bill, repealing an act for taking off the obligation and 5 


encouragement of coining guineas for a certain time, and 


for importing and coining guineas and half. guineas, as 


the extravagant price of thoſe coins, which occaſioned this 
act, was now fallen. They paſſed a ſecond bill for reme- 
dying the ill ſtate of the coin; and a third, explaining 

an act in the preceding ſeſſion, for laying duties on low 


wines and ſpirits of the firſt extraction. In order to raiſe 


the ſupplies of the year, they reſolved to tax all perſons 


according to the true value of their real and perſonal 


eſtates, their ſtock upon land and in trade, their income 


by offices, penſions, and profeſſions. A duty of one 
penny per week, for one year, was laid upon all perſons 


not receiving alms. A further impoſition of one farthing 
in the pound per week was fixed upon all ſervants re- 


ceiving four pounds per annum, as wages, and upwards, 


to eight pounds a-year incluſive. Thoſe who received 
from eight to ſixteen pounds were taxed at one-half- 


penny per pound. An aid of three ſhillings in the pound : 
for one year was laid upon all lands, tenements, and he- 


reditaments, according to their true value, Without 
ſpecifying the particulars of thoſe impoſitions, we ſhall 


only obſerve, that in the general charge, the Commons 
did not exempt one member of the commonwealth that 
could be ſuppoſed able to bear any part of the burthen. 


T 3 Proviſog 


1696. 
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B 00 K Proviſion was made; that hammered money ſhould be re, 


* . cfived in payment of theſe duties, at the rate of five 
106006. ſhillings and eight pence per ounce. All the deficiencies 
ON annuities and monies borrowed on the credit of the 
Exchequer were transferred to this aid. The Treaſury 

was enabled to borrow a million and a half at eight per 


cent. and to circulate Exchequer-bills to the amount of 


as much more. To cancel theſe debts, the ſurplus of all 
the ſupplies, except the three-ſhilling-aid, was appro- 
priated. 'The Commons voted one hundred and twenty- 
five thouſand pounds for making good the deficiency in 
recoining the hammered money, and the recompence for 
bringing in plate to the Mint. This ſum was raiſed by a 
tax or duty upon wrought-plate, paper, paſteboard, vellum, 
and parchment, made or imported. Taking into conſi- 
deration the ſervices, and the preſent languiſhing ſtate of 
the Bank, whoſe notes were at twenty per cent. diſcount, 
they reſolved, That it ſhould be enlarged by new ſubſcrip- 
tions, made by four-fifths i in tallies ſtruck on parliament- 
ary funds, and one-fifth in Bank-bills or notes: That 
effectual proviſion ſhould be made by parliament, for 
paying the principal of all ſuch tallies as ſhould be ſub- 


ſcribed into the Bank, out of the funds agreed to be con- 


tinued: That an intereſt of eight per cent. ſhould be 
allowed on all ſuch tallies : and, That the continuance of 
the Bank ſhould be prolonged to the firſt day of Auguſt, 
in the year one thouſand, ſeven hundred, and ten: That 
all aſſignments of ordersontallies ſubſcribed into the Bank 


ſhould be regiſtered | in the Exchequer : That, before the 


day ſhould be fixed for the beginning of the new ſubſcrip- 
tions, the old ſhould be made one hundred per cent. and 
what might exceed that value ſhould be divided among the 
old members: That all the intereſt due on thoſe tallies 
which might be ſubſcribed into the Bank- ſtock, at the 
time appointed for ſubſcriptions, to: the end of the laſt 
preceding quarter on each tally, ſhould be allowed as 
principal: That liberty ſhould be given by parliament to 
| enlarge the number of Bank- bills, to the value of the 


ſum 
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fm that ſhould be ſo ſubſcribed, over and above the C Hf A P. 
twelve hundred thouſand pounds; provided they ſhould 


be obliged to anſwer ſuch bills and demands, and in de- 


fault thereof, be anſwered by the Exchequer, out of the 
firſt money due to them: That no other bank ſhould be 
erected or allowed by act of parliament, during the con- 
tinuance of the Bank of England : That this ſhould be 


exempted from all tax or impoſition : That no act of the 


corporation ſhould forfeit the particular intereſt of any 
perſon concerned therein: That proviſion ſhould be made 


to prevent the officers of the Exchequer, and all other 


. officers and receivers of the revenue, from diverting, de- 
laying, or obſtructing the courſe of payments to the Bank: 


That care ſhould be taken to prevent the altering, coun- 
terfeiting, or forging any Bank-bills or notes : That the 


eſtate and intereſt of each member in the ſtock of the cor- 


| poration ſhould be made a perſonal eſtate : That no con- 


tract made for any Bank-ſtock to be bought or ſold ſhould 
be valued in law or equity, unleſs actually regiſtered in 


the Bank-books within ſeven days, and actually trans- 
ferred within fourteen days after the contract ſhould be 
made. A bill upon theſe reſolutions was brought in 


under the direction of the Chancellor of the Exchequer : 


it related to the continuation of tonnage and poundage 


upon wine, vinegar, and tobacco; and comprehended a 
clauſe for laying an additional duty upon fait, for two 


years and three quarters. All the ſeveral branches conſti- 
tuted a general fund, ſince known by the name of the 
General Mortgage, without prejudice to their former ap- 


propriations. The bill alſo provided, That the tallies 
ſhould bear eight per cent, intereſt : That from che tenth 


of June for five years they ſhould bear no more than fix 
per cent, intereſt : and, That no premium or difcount 
upon them ſhould be taken. In caſe of the general fund's 


proving inſufficient to pay the whole intereſt, it was pro- 
vided, That every proprietor ſhould receive his proportion 
of the product, and the deficiency be made good from the 
next aid: but, ſhould the fund produce more than the 

= = intereſt, 


1696, 
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BOOK intereſt, the ſurplus was deſtined to operate as a ſinking 
und for the diſcharge of the principal. In order to make 
1696. UP a deficiency of above eight hundred thouſand pounds, 

© occaſioned by the failure of the land-bank, additional 
duties were laid upon leather: the time was enlarged 

for perſons to come in and purchaſe the annuities payable 


by ſeveral former acts, and to obtain more certain intereſt 
in ſuch annuities, 


WW | 9 RL, Never were more vigorous meaſures taken to 
11 ſupport the credit of the government; and never was the 


government ſerved by ſuch a ſet of enterpriſing under- 
takers. The Commons having received a meſſage from 
the King, touching the condition of the civil liſt, reſolved, 
That a ſum not exceeding five hundred and fifteen thou- 
ſand pounds ſhould be granted for the ſupport of the civil 
liſt for the enſuing year, to be raiſed by a malt tax, and 
additional duties upon mum, ſweets, cyder, and perry, 
They likewiſe reſolved, That an additional aid of one 
Willing in the pound ſhould be laid upon land, as an 
equivalent for the duty of ten per cent. upon mixed goods. 
Proviſion was made for-raifing one million four hundred 
thouſand pounds by a lottery, The Treaſury was em- 
powered to iſſue an additional number of Exchequer-bills, 
to the amount of twelye hundred thouſand pounds, every 
hundred pounds bearing intereſt at the rate of five-pencea 
day, and ten per cent. for circulation ; finally, in order to 
liquidate the tranſport-debt, which the funds eſtabliſhed 
for that purpoſe had not been ſufficient to defray, amoney- 
bill was brought in, to oblige pedlars and hawkers to take 
out licenſes, and pay for them at certain ſtated prices. 


1 One cannot without aſtoniſhment reflect upon the pro- 
1 digious efforts that were made upon this occaſion, or con - 
; 1 +; ider without indignation the enormous fortunes that were 
bt 1 raiſed up by uſurers and extortioners from the diſtreſſes 
1 ok their country. The nation did not ſeem to know its 
be own ſtrength, until it was put to this extraordinary trial: 
1 and he experiment of mortgaging funds ſucceeded ſo well, 
1 that later miniſters have proceeded in the ſame ſyſtem, 
0 2 impoſing 


rr 
impoſing burthen upon burthen, as if they thought the 


ſinews of the nation could never be overſtrained. 
XII. The publick credit being thus bolſtered up by 
the ſingular addreſs of Mr. Montagu, and the bills paſſed 
for the ſupplies of the enſuing year, the attention of the 
Commons was transferred to the caſe of Sir John Fenwick, 
who had been apprehended in the month of June at New 
Romney, in his way to France. He had, when taken, 
written a letter to his lady by one Webber, who ac- 
companied him; but this man being ſeiſed, the letter 
was found, containing ſuch a confeſſion as plainly evinced 
him guilty, He then entered into a treaty with the court 
for turning evidence, and delivered a long information in 
writing, which was ſent abroad to his Majeſty. He made 
no diſcoveries that could injure any of the Jacobites, 
who, by his account, and other concurring teſtimonies, 
appeared to be divided into two parties, known by the 
names of Compounders and Noncompounders. The firſt, 
headed by the Earl of Middleton, infifted upon receiving 
ſecurity from King James, that the religion and liberties 
of England ſhould be preſerved; whereas, the other party, 
at the head of which was the Earl of Melfort, reſolved to 
bring him in without conditions, relying upon his own 
honour and generoſity. King William having ſent over 
an order for bringing Fenwick to trial, unleſs he ſhould 
make more material diſcoveries, the priſoner, with a view 
to amuſe the miniſtry, until he could take other meaſures 
for his own ſafety, accuſed the Earls of Shrewſbury, 
Marlborough, and Bath, the Lord Godolphin, and Ad- 
miral Ruſſel, of having made their peace with King James, 
and engaged to aft for his intereſt. Mean while his lady 
and relations tampered with the two witneſſes, Porter and 
Goodman. The firſt of theſe diſcovered thoſe practices 
to the government; and one Clancey, who acted as agent 
for Lady Fenwick, was tried, convicted of ſubornation, 
fined, and ſet in the pillory: but they had ſucceeded 
better in their attempts upon Goodman, who diſappeared: 
ſo that one witneſs only remained, and Fenwick 3 
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BOOK think his life was out of danger. Admiral Ruſſel acquaint. 
The ed the Houſe of Commons, that he and ſeveral perſons of 
1696. quality had been reflected upon in ſome informations of 

Sir John Fenwick: he, therefore, defired, that he might 
have an opportunity to juſtify his own character. Mr. 
Secretary Trumball produced the papers, which havin 
been read, the Commons ordered, That Sir John Fen- 
wick ſhould be brought to the bar of the Houſe. There he 
was exhorted by the Speaker to make an ample diſcovery; 
which, however, he declined, except with the proviſo 
thatheſhould firſtreceiveſomeſecurity that what he might 
ſay ſhould not prejudice himſelf. He was ordered to 
withdraw, untilthey ſhould havedeliberated on his requeſt, 
Then he was called in again, and the keeper told him, 
he might deſerve the favour of the Houſe, by making a 
full diſcovery. He deſired he might be indulged with a 
little time to recolleCt himſelf, and promiſed to obey the 
command of the Houſe. This favour being denied, he 
again inſiſted upon having ſecurity; which they refuſing to 
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grant, he choſe to be ſilent, and was diſmiſſed from the 55 
bar. The Houſe voted, That his informations, reflecting gir 
upon the fidelity of ſeyeral noblemen, members of the 2 
Houſe, and others, upon hearſay, were falſe and ſcanda- 0 
lous, contrived to undermine the government, and create Fas 

jealouſies between the King and his' ſubjects, in order to 
ſtifle the conſpiracy. 5 7 b 
$ XLII. A motion being made, for leave to bring in a 8 
bill to attaint him of high-treaſon, a warm debate enſued, '” 
and the queſtion bein g put, was carried in the affirmative 15 
by a great majority. He was furniſhed with a copy of the 8 
dill., and allowed the uſe of pen, ink, paper, and counſel. ; 
_ Whenhepreſented apetition, praying that his counſel might 
be heard againſt paſſing the bill, they made an order, that his 1 
counſel ſhould be allowed to make his defence at the bar ; 
of the Houſe : ſo that he was ſurpriſed into an irregular | 
trial, inſtead of being indulged with an opportunity of | 
offering objections to their paſſing the bill of attainder. 


He was accordingly brought to the bar of the Houſe; and 
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the bill being read in his hearing, the Speaker called upon C H A P. 
the King's counſel to open the evidence. The priſoner's ip 
counſel objected to their proceeding to trial, alledging, hs 
that their client had not received the leaſt notice of their 
purpoſe, and therefore could not be prepared for his de- 
fence z but that they came to offer their reaſons againſt 
the bill. The Houſe after a long debate, reſolved, That 
he ſhould be allowed further time to pi oduce witneſſes in 
his defence; that the counſel for the King ſhould likewiſe 
be allowed to produce evidence to prove the treaſons of 
which he ſtood indifted; and an order was made for his 
being brought to the bar again in three days. In purſu- 
ance of this order he appeared, whenthe indictment which 
had been found againſt him by the grand jury was pro- 
duced; and Porter was examined as evidence. Then the 
record of Clancey's conviction was read; and one Roe 
teſtified, that Dighton, the priſoner's ſollicitor, had 
offered him an annuity of one hundred pounds, to diſcredit 
the teſtimony of Goodman. The King's counſel moved, 
that Goodman's examination, as taken by Mr, Vernon, 
clerk of the council, might be read. Sir J. Powis and 
Sir Bartholomew Shower, the priſoner's counſel, warmly 
oppoſed this propoſal : they affirmed, that a depoſition 
taken when the party affected by it was not preſent to 
croſs examine the depoſer could not be admitted in a cafe 
of five ſhillings value: that though the Houſe was not 
bound by the rules of inferiour courts, it was nevertheleſs 
bound by the eternal and unalterable rules of juſtice : that 
no evidence, according to the rules of law, could be ad- 
mitted in ſuch a caſe, but that of living witneſſes; and 
that the examination of a perſon who is abſent was never 
read to ſupply his teſtimony. The diſpute between the 
lawyers on this ſubject gave riſe to a very violent debate 
among the members of the Houſe. Sir Edward Seymour, 
Sir Richard Temple, Mr. Harley, Mr. Harcourt, Mr. 
Manly, Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, andallthe leaders of the 
Tory-party, argued againſt the hardſhip and injuſtice of 
admitting this information as an evidence. They 1 

| : | itrate 
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ſtrated, that it would be a ſtep contrary to the practice, offie9>*"s 
all courts of judicature, repugnant to the common notia he "<< 
of juſtice and humanity, diametrically oppoſite to the 10M? call © 
act for regulating trials in caſes of high treaſon, and of? affirm 
dangerous conſequences to the lives and liberties of ende · SN 
people. On the other hand, Lord Cutts, Sir Thom, otbe cc 
Lyttelton, Mr. Montagu, Mr. Smith of the Treafur, that thee 
and Trevor, the Attorney-General, affirmed, that the another f 
Houſe was not bound by any form of law whatſoever; The part 
that this was an extraordinary caſe, in which the ſafety of this POIN 
the government was deeply concerned : that though the formers 
common law might require two evidences in caſes of tres. being e 
fon, the Houſe had a power of deviating from thoſe rules fur. Ve: 
in extraordinary caſes: that there was no reaſon to doubt ear fr 
of Sir John Fenwick's being concerned in the conſpiracy: 1 1 88 
that he or his friends had tampered with Porter; and that heir Pe 
therewereſtrong preſumptions to believe the ſame practices uſed 1 
had induced Goodman to abſcond. In a word, the Tories, evidend 
either from party or patriotiſm, ſtrenuouſly aſſerted the 
_ eauſe of liberty and humanity, by tlioſe very arguments 
which had been uſed againſt them in the former reigns; 
while the Whigs, with equal violence and more ſuccels, 
eſpouſed the dictates of arbitrary power and oppreſtion, in 
the face of their former principles, with which they were 
now upbraided. At length, the queſtion was put, Whe- 
ther or not the information of Goodman ſhould be read! 
and was carried inthe affirmative by a majority of ſeventy- 
three voices. Then two of the grand-jury who had found 
the indictment, recited the evidence which had been given 
to them by Porter and Goodman: laſtly, the Kings 
counſel infiſted upon producing the record of Cooke 
conviction, as he had been tried for the ſame conſpiracy. 
The priſoner's connſel objected, That if ſuch evidence 
was admitted, the trial of one perſon in the fame company 
would be the trial of all; and it could not be expected 
that they who came to defend Sir John Fenwick only, 
| Thould be prepared to anſwer thie charge againſt Cooke. 
This article produced another vehement debate amongthe 
n members; 


5 T 255 
embers; and the Whigs obtained a ſecond victory. CH AP? 


ces 
Me: he record was read, and the King's counſel proceeded 
e call on ſome of the jury who ſerved on Cooke's trial, 1696. 


o affirm that he had been convicted on Goodman's evi- 
lence. Sir Bartholomew Shower ſaid, he would ſubmit it 
o the conſideration of the Houſe, Whether it was juſt 
that theevidenceagainſtone perſon ſhould conclude againſt 
another ſtanding at a different bar, in defence of his life? 
The parties were again ordered to withdraw; and from 
this point aroſe a third debate, which ended as the two 
former, to the diſadvantage of the priſoner. The jury 
being examined, Mr, Serjeant Gould moved, that 
Mr. Vernon might be defired to produce the intercepted 
letter from Sir John Fenwick to his lady. The priſo- 
ner's counſel warmly oppoſed this motion, infiſting upon 
their proving it to be his hand-writing before 1t could be 
uſed againſt him; and no further ſtreſs was laid on this 
evidence. When they were called upon to enter on his 
defence, they pleaded incapacity to deliver matters of 
ſuch importance after they had been fatigued with twelve 
hours attendance. - | 
6 $ XLIIL The Houſe reſolved to hear ſuch evidence as | 
- WW tis priſoner had to produce that night. His counſel de- 
fo Clared, that they had nothingthen to produce but thecopy | 
6 of a record; and the ſecond reſolution was, that he ſhould 
: be brought up again next day at noon. He accordingly 
appeared at the bar, and Sir J. Powis proceeded on his 
defence. He obſerved, that the bill under conſideration 
affected the lives of the ſubjects; and ſuch precedents [ 
vere dangerous: that Sir John Fenwick was forthcoming, | ll 
in order to be tried by the ordinary methods of juſtice : | 
that he was actually under proceſs, had pleaded, and 
Was ready to ſtand trial: that if there was ſufficient clear 
endence againſt him, as the King's Serjeant had declared, 
there was no reaſon for his being deprived of the benefit 
o ſuch a trial as was the birth-right of every Britiſh ſub- 
ject; and if there was a deficiency of legal evidence, he 
nahe this was a very odd reaſon for the bill. He took 
notice 
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3 OK notice that even the regicides had the benefit of ſuch a trial; 
that the laſt act for regulating trials in caſes of treaſon 


proved the great tenderneſs of the laws which affected 
the life of the ſubject : and he expreſſed his ſurpriſe that 
the very parliament which had paſſed that law, ſhould 
enact another for putting a perſon to death without any 
trial at all. He admitted that there had been many bills 
of attainder, but they were generally levelled at outlaws 
and fugitives ; and ſome of them had heen reverſed in the 
ſequel, as arbitrary and unjuſt. He urged, that this bil 

of attainder did not alledge or ſay, that Sir John Fenwick 
was guilty of the treaſon for which he had been indifted; 
a circumſtance which prevented him from producing wit- 
neſſes to that and ſeveral matters upon which the King's 

_ counſel had expatiated. He ſaid, they had introduced evi- 
dence to prove circumſtances not alledged in the bill and 
defective evidence of thoſe that were; that Porter was 
not examined upon oath : that nothing could be more 
ſevere than to paſs ſentence of death upona man, corrupt 
his blood, and confiſcate his eſtate, upon parole evidence; 
eſpecially of ſuch a wretch, who, by his own confeſſion, 
had been engaged in a crime of the blackeſt nature, not 
2 convert to the dictates of conſcience, but a coward, 
ſhrinking from the danger by which he had been envi- 
roned, and even now drudging for a pardon. He invali- 
dated the evidence of Goodman's examination. He ob- 
ſerved, that the indictment mentioned a conſpiracy tocall 
in a foreign power ; but, as this conſpiracy bad not been 
put in practice, ſuch an agreement was not a ſufficient 
overt- act of treaſon, according to the opinion of Hawles, 
the Sollicitor-General, concerned in this very proſecution. 
So ſaying, he produced a book of remarks, which that 
lawyer had publiſhed on the caſes of Lord Ruſſel, Colonel 
Sidney, and others who had ſuffered death in the reign 
of Charles II. This author, (ſaid he) takes notice, that 2 
conſpiracyor agreement to levy war, is not treaſon without 


1626. 


actually levying war; a ſentiment in which he concurred 


with Lord Coke, and Lord Chief Juſtice Hales. He — 
= clude 
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« treaſon 1s 3 by the two ſtatutes of Edward VI. and the 
« ate act, we know what is proof; by the magna charta 


« cium parium, by the law of the land and the judgment 
« of our peers : hut, if bill; of attainder come into faſhion, 


« nor how, nor where we are to be tried.” —He was 
ſeconded by Sir Bartholomew Shower, who ſpoke with 
equal energy and elocution; and theit arguments were 
anſwered by the King's counſel. The arguments in favour 
of the bill, imported, that the parliament would not in- 
terpoſe, except in extraordinary caſes; that here the 
| evidence neceſſary in inferior courts being defective, the 
parliament, which was not tied down by legal evidence, 


could not ruin the government, and yet elude the ſtatute 
of treaſon : that if a plot, after being difcovered, ſhould 
not be thoroughly proſecuted, it would ſtrengthen and 
grow upon the adminiſtration, and probably at length ſub- 
vert the government: that it was notorious that parties 


every part of the kingdom, and an open invaſion was 


Witneſſes and the priſoner face to face, and requiring two 


one witneſs was ſufficient in felony, as well as for the 


ie would have been brought to exemplary puniſhment 
in the ordinary courſe of juſtice, had he not eluded it, by 
orrupting evidence, and withdrawing a witneſs. If this 
reaſoning 


« we know we are to be tried per legem terre & per fudi- 


« we ſhall neither know what is treaſon, what is evidence, 


had a right to exert their extraordinary power in puniſh- _ 
ing an offender, who would otherwiſe eſcape with impu- 
nity: that as the law ſtood, he was buta ſorry politician that 


vere forming for King James; perſons were plotting in 


tireatened 3 therefore, this was a proper time for the 
parliament to exert their extraordinary power: that the 
Lagliſh differed from all other nations, in bringing the 


vitnefſes in caſes of treaſon : nor did the Engliſh law itſelf 
require the ſame proof in ſome caſes, as in others; for 


treaſon of coining; that Fenwick was notoriouſly guilty, 
and deſerved to feel the reſentment of the nation: that 
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gde aith ſaying, © We know at preſent on what chi CH 1 P. 
« we ſtand; by the ſtatute of Edward III. we know what. 
1696. 
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BOOK reaſoning be juſt, the Houſe of Commons has a right to 
Act in diametrical oppoſition to the laws in being; andis 
gf fag veſted with a deſpotick power over the lives and fortunes 
olf their conſtituents, for whoſe protection they are con - 
ſtituted. Let us, therefore, reflect upon the poſſibility of a 
parliament debauched by the arts of corruption, into ſer- 
vile compliance with the deſigns of an arbitrary prince, 
and tremble for the conſequence. Thedehate being finiſhed, 
the priſoner was, at the deſire of Admiral Ruff, queſ- 
tioned with regard to the imputations he had fixed upon 
that gentleman and others, from hearſay: but he deſired 
to be excuſed on account of the riſque he ran while un- 
der a double proſecution, if any thing which ſhould eſ- 
cape him might be turned to his prejudice, 

d XLIV. After he was removed from the bar, Mr. 
Vernon, at the deſire of the Houfe, re-capitulated the arts 
and practices of Sir John Fenwick and his friends, to 
procraſtinate the trial. The bill was read a ſecond time; 


and the Speaker aſking, If the queſtion ſhould be put for | 


its being committed ? the Houſe was immediately kindled 
into a new flame of contention. Hawles, the Sollicitor- 
General, affirmed, that the Houſe in the preſent caſe, 
5 ſhould act both as judge and jury. Mr. Harcourt, ſaid, 
he knew of no trial for treaſon but what was confirmed 
by magna charta, by a jury, the birthright and darling 
privilege of an Engliſhman, or per legem terre, which 
includes impeachments in parliament: that it wasa ſtrange 


trial where the perſon accuſed had a chance to be hanged, | 


but none to be faved: that he never heard of a jury man 
who was not on his oath, nor of a judge who had not 
power to examine witneſſes upon oath, and who was not 


_ empowered to ſave the innocent as well as to condemn 


the guilty. Sir Thomas Lyttelton was of opinion, that the 
parliament ought not to ſtand upon little niceties an 


forms of other courts, when the government was at ſtake. 


Mr. Howe aflerted, that to do a thing of this nature, 
becauſe the parliament had power to do it, Was 4 
ſtrange way of reaſoning : that what was. juſtice and 
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equity at Weſtminſter-hall, was juſtice and equity every C . AP, 
where: that one bad precedent in parliament was of quay 
worſe conſequence than an hundred in Weſtminſter-hall, 1696. 
becauſe perſonal or private injuries did not forecloſe the _ 
claims of original right I whereas, the parliament could 

ruin the nation beyond redemption, becauſe it could 
eſtabliſh tyranny by law. Sir Richard Temple, in argu- 

ing againſt the bill, obſerved, that the power of parliament 

is to make any law, but the juriſdiction of parliament is to 

govern itſelf by the law: to make a law, therefore, againſt 

all the laws of England, was the ultimum remedium & 
peſſimum, never to be uſed but in caſe of abſolute neceſſity. 
Heaffirmed that by this precedent the Houſe overthrew all 

the laws of England; firſt, in condemning a man upon 

one witneſs; ſecondly, in paſſing an act without any trial. 

The Commons never did nor can aſſume a juriſdiction of 

trying any perſon : they may for their own information, 

hear what can be offered; but, it is not a trial where wit- 

neſſes are not upon oath. All bills of attainder have 

paſſed againſt perſons that were dead or fled, or without 

the compaſs of the law: ſome have been brought in after 

trials in Weſtminſter-hall; but none of thoſe have been 

called trials, and they were generally reverſed. He denied 

that the parliament had powertodeclare any thing treaſon 


which was not treaſon before. When inferior courts 


were dubious, the caſe might be brought before the par- 
lament, to judge whether it was treaſon or felony : but, 
then they muſt judge by the laws in being; and this judge- 
ment was not in the parliament by bill, but only in the 
Houſe of Lords, Lord Digby, Mr. Harley, and Colonel 
Granville, ſpoke to the fame purpoſe. But their argu- 
ments and remonſtrances had no effect upon the majority, 
by whom the priſoner was devoted to deſtruction. The 
bill was committed, paſſed, and ſent up to the Houſe 
of Lords, where it produced the longeſt and warmeſt de- 
bates which had been known ſince the Reſtoration. Biſhop 
Burnet ſignaliſed his zeal for the government, by a long 
ſpeech in favour of the bill, contradicting ſome of the 
—— V fundamental 
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BOOK fundamental maxims which he had formerly avowed in 
| Fig behalf of the liberties of the people. At length it was 
1696. carried by a majority of ſeven voices; and one and forty 
lords, including eight prelates, entered a proteſt, couched 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, againſt the deciſion. 
$XLV. When the bill received the royal aſſent, 
another act of the like nature paſſed againſt Barclay, 
Holmes, and nine other conſpirators who had fled from 
juſtice, in caſe they ſhould not ſurrender themſelves on or 
before the twenty-fifth day of March next enfuing. Sir 
John Fenwick ſolicited the mediation of the Lords in his 
behalf, while his friends implored the royal mercy. The 
Peers gave him to underſtand, that the ſucceſs of his ſuit Copies 
would depend upon the fullneſs of his diſcoveries, He bury w 
would have previouſly ſtipulated for a pardon ; and they the pe 
| inſiſted upon his depending on their favour. He heſitated When 


ments 
diſcove 
Monm 
Portlat 


ſome time between the fears of infamy and the terrours of diſcove 

death, which laſt he at length choſe to undergo, rather opport 

than incur the diſgraceful character of an informer. He of the! 

| was complimented with the ax, in conſideration of his rank vail upe 
and alliance with the houſe of Howard, and ſuffered on dlictatec 
Tower-hill with great compoſure. In the paper which with di; 
| he delivered to the Sheriff, he took God to witneſs, that was ſo i 
he knew not of the intended invaſion, until it was the appeare 
| common {ſubject of diſcourſe; nor was he engaged in any peculiar 
_» ſhape for the ſervice of King James. He thanked thoſe outrage 
noble and worthy perſons who had oppoſed his attainder to e 
in parliament; proteſted before God, that the information touchin 
he gave to the miniſtry he had received in letters and lation t. 

meſſages from France; and obſerved, that he might have cording 

expected mercy from the Prince of Orange, as he had mouth”: 

been inſtrumental in ſaving his life, by preventing the of Shre' 

execution of a delign which had been formed againit it ; The Di 

a circumſtance which in all probability induced the late, and con; 


conſpirators to conceal their purpoſe of aſſaſſination from letters, 
his knowledge. He profeſſed his loyalty to King James, The Ea 
and prayed Heaven for his ſpeedy reſtoration. dad dig 


M1 N however 


b KO ac 


the Earl of Monmouth had ſet on foot ſome practices 
againſt the Duke of Shrewſbury. One Matthew Smith 
nephew to Sir William Perkins, had been entertained as 
a ſpy by this nobleman, who finding his intelligence of 
very little uſe or importance, diſmiſſed him as a trouble- 


diſcoveries, which, from ſiniſter motives, were ſuppreſſed. 
Monmouth communicated thoſe impreſſions to the Earl of 


Portland, who inliſted Smith as one of his intelligencers. 
Copies of the letters he had ſent to the Duke of Shrewſ- 


bury were delivered to Secretary Trumball, ſealed up for 
the peruſal of his Majeſty at his return from Flanders. 
When Fenwick mentioned the Duke of Shrewſbury in his 


diſcoveries, the Earl of Monmouth reſolved to ſeiſe the 
opportunity of ruining that nobleman. He, by the canal 


of the Ducheſs of Norfolk, exhorted Lady Fenwick to pre- 
vail upon her huſband to perſiſt in his accuſation, and even 
dictated a paper of directions. Fenwickrejected the propoſal 
with diſdain, as a ſcandalous contrivance; and Monmouth 
was ſo incenſed at his refuſal, that when the bill of attainder 


mouth's ſcheme, which was calculated to ruin the Duke 
of Shrewſbury, by bringing Smith's letters on the carpet. 


and confirmed the detection. The Houſe called for Smith's 
letters, which were produced by Sir William Trumball. 
The Earl of Monmouth was committed to the Tower, 
and diſmiſſed from all his employments. He was releaſed, 
however, at the end of the ſeſſion; and the court made up 

U 2 - all 


ſome dependent: Then he had recourſe to the Earl of 
Monmouth, into whom he infuſed unfavourable ſenti- 
ments of the Duke; infinuating, that he had made great 


appeared in the Houſe of Lords, he ſpoke in favour of it wit 
peculiar vehemence. Lady Fenwick, provoked at this cruel 
outrage, prevailed upon her nephew, the Earl of Carliſle, 
to move the Houſe that Sir John might be examined 
touching any advices that had been ſent to him with re- 
lation to his diſcoveries. Fenwick being interrogated ac- 
cordingly, gave an account of all the particulars of Mon- 


The Ducheſs of Norfolk and a confidant were examined, 
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all his loſſes in private, leſt he ſhould be tempted to join 


the oppoſition. 


S XVII. The Whigs, before they were glutted with 
the ſacrifice of Fenwick, had determined to let looſe their 


_ vengeance upon Sir George Rooke, who was a leader in 


Fu;ncts 
Kennet. 


Oldmixon. 
State Trials. 


Tindal. 
Ra ph. 
Lives of the 
&m:rals, 


for regulating the domeſtick oxconomy of the nation: 


called White-Friars, was filled with a crew of ruffians, 


they were obliged to abandon the diſtrict, which was ſoon 
| filled with more creditalfle inhabitants. On the fix- 


the oppoſite intereſt. Sir Cloudeſley Shovel had been 
fent with a ſquadron to look into Breſt, where, according 
to the intelligence which the government had received, the 


French were employed in preparing for a deſcent upon 
England; but this information was falſe. They were 
buſy in equipping an armament for the Weſt- Indies, under 


the command of M. Pointis, who actually failed to the 
coaſt of New-Spain, and took the city of Carthagena. 
Rooke had been ordered to intercept the Toulon ſquadron 
in its. way to Breſt; but his endeavours miſcarried. The 
Commons, in a committee of the whole Houſe, refolved to 
enquire why this fleet was not intercepted? Rooke under- 


went a long examination, and was obliged to produce his 


journal, orders, and letters. Shovel and Mitchel were 
likewiſe examined; but, nothing appearing to the pre- 


judice of the Admiral, the Houſe thought proper to deſiſt 


trom their profecution.. After they had determined onthe 
fate of Fenwick, they proceeded. to enact ſeveral laws 


among others, they paſſed an act for the more effectual 
relief of creditors, in caſes of eſcape, and for preventing 
abufes in priſons and pretended privileged places. Ever 
ſince the reformation, certain places in and about the city 
of London, which had been ſanctuaries during the pre- 
xalence of the popiſh religion, afforded aſylum to debtors, 
and were become receptacles. of deſperate pertons, who 
preſumed to ſet the law at defiance. One of theſe placcs, 


who every day committed acts of violence and outrage: 
but this law: was ſo vigourouſly put in execution, that 


teenth day of April, the King cloted the ſeſfion 1 
| | NOT 
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Fort ſpeech, thanking the parliament for the great ſup- C 8 FI 
plies they had fo chearfully granted, and expreſſing his 
ſatisfaction at the meaſures they had taken for retrieving 169). 
the publick credit. Before he quitted the kingdom, he 
ventured to produce upon the ſcene the Earl of Sunder- 
land, who had hitherto prompted his councils behind the 
curtain. That politician was now {worn of the privy- 
council, and gratified with the office of Lord-Chamber- 
lain, which had been reſigned by the Earl of Dorſet, a 
_ nobleman of elegant talents, and invincible indolence; 
ſevere and poignant in his writings and remarks upon 
mankind in general, but humane, good-natured, and 
generous to exceſs, in his commerce with individuals. 
& XLVIII. William having made ſome promotions*, 
and appointed a regency, embarked on the twenty-fixth 
day of April for Holland, that he might be at hand to 
manage the negociation for a general peace. By this time 
the preliminaries were ſettled, between Callieres the 
French miniſter, and Mr. Dykveldt in behalf of the 
States-General, who reſolved, in conſequence of the con- 
ceſſions made by France, that, in concert with their al- 
lies, the mediation of Sweden might be accepted. The 
Emperor and the court of Spain, however, were not ſatis- 
ned with thoſe conceſſions: yet, his Imperial Majeſty 
declared he would embrace the proffered mediation, pro- 
vided the treaty of Weſtphalia ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed ; 
and provided the King of Sweden would engage to join his 
troops with thoſe of the allies, in caſe France ſhould 
break through this ſtipulation. This propoſal being deli- 
vered, the miniſters of England and Holland at Vienna, 
preſented a joint memorial, preſſing his Imperial Majeſty 
to accept the mediation without reſerve, and name a place 
at which the congreſs might be opened. The Emperor 
5 U 3 HY, Tas complied 


— 


> * was created 2 Cn Ke appointed Lord- Chancellor of England: 
Admiral Ruſſel was dignified with the title of Earl of Orford. In February 
| the Earl of Ayleſbury, who had been committed on account of the conſpi- 
racy, was celeaſed upon bail; but; this privilege was denied to Lord Mont» = 
gomery, who had been impriloned in Newgate cg the ſame account, 
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B 0 OK complied with reluctance. On the fourteenth day of Fe. 
Gs bruary, all the miniſters of the allies, except the ambaſ- 


. 


ſador of Spain, agreed to the propoſal; and next day ſig- 
nified their aſſent in form to M. Lillienroot, the Swediſh 
plenipotentiary. Spain demanded, as a preliminary, 
that France would agree to reſtore all the places 
mentioned in 2 long liſt, which the miniſter of that 
crown preſented to the aſſembly. The Emperor propoſed, 
that the congreſs ſhould be held at Aix-la- Chapelle, or 
Franckfort, or ſome other town in Germany. The other 
allies were more diſpoſed to negociate in Holland. At 


length the French King fuggeſted, that no place would be 


more proper than a palace belonging to King William, 
called Newbourg-houſe, ſituated between the Hague and 
Delft, cloſe by the village of Ryſvick ; and to this propo- 
ſition the miniſters agreed. 'Thoſe of England were the 
Earl of Pembroke, a virtuous, learned, and popular no- 


bleman, the Lord Villiers, and Sir Joſeph Williamſon : 


France ſent Harlay and Crecy to the affiſtance of Cal- 


lieres. Louis was not only tired of the war, on account 


of the miſery in which it had involved his kingdom; but 
in deſiring a peace he was actuated by another motive. 
'The King of Spain had been tons ſome time in a very 
Ul ſtate of health, and the Trench monarch had an 


eye to the ſucceſſion. This aim could not be accom- 


pliſhed while the canfederacy ſubſiſted; therefore, he 


_ eagerly ſought a peace, that he might at once turn his 


whole power againſt Spain, as ſoon as Charles ſhould | 
expire. The Emperor harboured the ſame deſign upon 
the Spaniſh crown, and for that reafon intereſted him- 
ſelf in the continuance of the grand alliance. Be- 


' ſides, he foreſaw he ſhould in a little time be able to 


act againſt France with an augmented force. The Czar 
of Muſcovy had engaged to find employment for the 


| 1 urks and Tartars. He intended to raiſe the Elector of 


Saxony to the throne of Poland; ; and he had made ſome 


FT progreſs in a negociation with the Circles of the Rhine, 
for a conſiderable body of auxiliary troops. The Dutch 


had 
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had no other view but that of ſecuring a barrier in the C . * 
Netherlands. King William infiſted upon the French —— 4 
King's acknowledging his title; and the Engliſh nation 1697. | 
wiſhed for nothing ſo much as the end of a ruinous war. 9 
On the tenth day of February, Callieres, in the name of | 
his maſter, agreed to the following preliminaries : That 

the treaties of Weſtphalia and Nimeguen ſhould be the 

baſis of this negociation : that Straſbourg ſhould be re- 

ſtored to the Empire, and Luxembourg to the Spaniards, 

together with Mons, Charleroy, and all places taken by 

the French in Catalonia ſince the treaty of Nimeguen : 

that Dinant ſhould be ceded to the Biſhop of Liege, and 
all re-unions ſince the treaty of Nimeguen be made void : 
that the French King ſhould make reſtitution of Lor- 
raine; and, upon concluſion of the peace, acknowledge 

the Prince of Orange as King of Great-Britain, without 

condition and reſerve. The conferences were interrupted 

by the death of Charles XI. King of Sweden, who was 

ſucceeded by his ſon Charles, then a 1ainor : but the 11 
Queen and five ſenators, whom the late King had by will - 0 
appointed adminiſtrators of the government, reſolved to 
purſue the meditaion, and ſent a new commiſſion to Lil- 
lienroot for that purpoſe. The ceremonials being regu- 
lated with the conſent of all parties, the plenipotentiaries 
of the Emperor delivered their maſter's demands to the 
mediatour, on the twenty-lecond day of May, and ſeve- 

ral German miniſters gave in the pretenſions of the re- 

ſpective princes whom they repreſented. | _ 

Sp XLIX. Mean while, the French King, i in the hope 4 
of procuring more favourable terms, reſolved to make his "i 
laſt effort againit the Spaniards in Catalonia and in the | 

Netherlands, and to elevate the Prince of Conti to the | 
throne of Poland ; an event which would have greatly 
improved the intereſt of France in Europe. Louis had 

got the ſtart of the confederates in Flanders, and ſent 

thither a very numerous army, commanded by Catinat, | 
Villeroy, and Boufflers. The campaign was opened with 1 
the fiege of Aeth, which was no ſooner inveſted, than 


1 4 King 
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5 > K King William, having recovered of an indiſpoſition, 
« a. took the field, and had an interview with the Duke of 


. 697. 


the Imperial troops which were ſent into Spain. 
French general being re-enforced from Provence and 
Languedoc, carried on his approaches with ſurpriſing 


yoalour of the defendants. 
priſed and routed the viceroy of Catalonia; and, Auſhed 
with this victory, ſtormed the outworks, which had been 


Tutors of Pointis in Ae where he took Carthagen 
5 0 in 


Bavaria, who commanded a ſeparate body. He did not 


think proper to interrupt the enemy in their operations 


before Aeth, which ſurrendered in a few days after the 


trenches were opened; but contented himſelf with taking 
poſſeſſion of an advantageous camp, where he covered 


Bruflels, which Villeroy and Boufflers had determined to 


befiege, In Catalonia the Duke of Vendome inveſted 


Barcelona, in which there was a garriſon of ten thouſand 


regular ſoldiers, beſides five thouſand burghers, who had 
voluntarily taken arms on this occaſion. 


ſerved in Ireland, and been veſted with the command of 
The 


impetuoſity; and was repulſed in ſeveral attacks by the 
At length, the enemy. ſur- 


long battered with their capnon, The diſpute was very 


bloody and obſtinate; but the French, by dint of numbers, 


made themſelves maſters of the covered-way and two 
baſtions, There they erected batteries of cannon and 


"mortars, and fired furiouſly on the town, which, however, 


the Prince of Heſſe reſolved to defend to the laſt extre- 
mity, The court of Madrid, however, unwilling to ſee 
the place entirely ruined, as in all probability it would be 


reſtored at the peace, diſpatched an order to the prince to 


capitulate; and he obtained very honourable terms, after 


having made a glorious defence for nine weeks; - in conſi- 


deration of which he was appointed viceroy of the pro- 
-vince. France was no ſooner in poſſeflion of this im- 
portant place, than the Spaniards became as eager for 
peace as they had been before averſe to a negociation. 

§ L. Their impatience was not a little inflamed by the 


5 The governor 
of the place was the Prince of Heſſe d' Armſtadt, who had 
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dens. Having ruined the fortifications of the place, 
and received advice, that an Engliſh ſquadron under 
Admiral Nevil had arrived in the Weſt-Indies, with a 
deſign to attack him in his return, he bore away for the 
raits of Bahama, On the twenty-ſecond day of May he 
fell in with the Engliſh fleet, and one of his fly-boats was 
taken 3 but, ſuch was his dexterity, . or good fortune, 


ing which the Engliſh and Dutch rear-admirals ſprang 
their fore-topmaſts, and received other damage, ſo as that 


they could not proceed. Then Nevil ſteered to Carthagena, 
which he found quite abandoned by the inhabitants, who, 


the caſe: they had in a great meaſure contributed to the 
ſucceſs of Pointis, and were very ill rewarded, In a few 


ſhips, two of which were forced on ſhore and deſtroyed, 


hannah, on purpoſe to take the galleons under his convoy 


thecommand of thefleet devolved on Captain Dilkes, who 
vith a ſhattered ſquadron, half-manned, to the unſpeak- 


Nth the hopes of wealth and glory from this expedition. 
Pointis 


ut he eſcaped, aker having been purſued five days, dur- 


after the departure of Pointis, had been rifled a ſecond 
time by the buccaneers, on pretence that they had been 
defrauded of their ſhare of the plunder. This was really 


days the Engliſh admiral diſcovered eight fail of their 


two taken, and the reſt eſcaped. Then he directed his 
courſe to Jamaica, and, by the advice of the governor, 
Sir William Beeſton, detached Rear-Admiral Meeze with 
ſome ſhips and forces to attack Petit-Guavas, which he 
accordingly ſurpriſed, burned, and reduced to aſhes. 
After this ſmall expedition Nevil proceeded to the Ha- 


for Europe, according to the inſtructions he had received 
from the King: but the governor of the place, and the 
general of the plate-fleet, ſuſpecting ſuch an offer, would 
neither ſuffer him to enter the harbour, nor put the 
gelleons under his protection. He now failed through the 
gulf of Florida to Virginia, where he died of chagrin, and 


able mortification of the people, who flattered themſelves 
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arrived in England on the twenty- fourth day of October, 
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'B 0 o K Pointis ſteering to the banks of Newfoundland, entere] 
the bay of Conceptione, at a time when a ſtout Engliſh 
PL ” ſquadroncommanded by Commodore Norris lay at anchor 
in the bay of St. John's. This officer being informed of 

the arrival of a French fleet, at firſt concluded, that it 

was. the ſquadron of M. Neſmond come to attack him, 

and exerted his utmoſt endeavours to put the place in: 

poſture of defence : but afterwards, underſtanding thatit 

was Pointis returning with the ſpoil of Carthagena, he 

called a council of war, and propoſed to go immediately 

in queſt of the enemy. He was, however, over-ruled by 

a majority, who gave it as their opinion, that they 

ſhould remain where they were, without running unne- 

ceſſary hazards. By virtue of this ſcandalous determina. 

tion, Pointis was permitted to proceed on his voyage to 

Europe ; but he had not yet eſcaped every danger. On 


the fourteenth day of Auguſt he fell in with a ſquadron 


under the command of Captain Harlow, by whom he was 
'boldly engaged till night parted the combatants. He was 
purſued nextday ; but his ſhips failing better thanthoſeo 


Harlow, he accompliſhed his eſcape, and on the morrov 


entered the harbour of Breſt. Thar his ſhips, which were 
foul, ſhould out-fail the Engliſh ſquadron, which had jut 
put to ſea, was a myſtery which the people of England 


could not explain. They complained of having been be- 
trayed through the whole courſe of the Weſt-Indian expe- 
dition. The King owned he did not underſtand marine 
affairs, the entire conduct of which he abandoned to 


Ruſſel, who became proud, arbitrary, and unpopular, and 
was ſuppoſed to be betrayed by his dependents. Certainit 
is, the ſervice was greatly obſtructed by faction among the 


officers, which with reſpect to the nation had all the ei. 


fects of treachery and miſconduct, 
$ LI. The ſucceſs of the French in Clinlcnia, Flanders 
and the Weſt-Indies, was balanced by their diſappoint 
ment in Poland. Louis, encouraged by the remonſtrance 
of the Abbe de Polignac, who managed the affairs 0 


France in that kingdom, reſolved to ſupport the Prince! 
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conti as a candidate for the crown, and remitted great 
ums of money, which were diſtributed among the Poliſh 
Wrobility. The Emperor had at firſt declared for the fon 
r the late King: but, finding the French party too ſtrong 


or this competitor, he entered into a negociation with the 


Flector of Saxony, who agreed to change his religion, to 
liftribute eight millions of florins among the Poles, to 
confirm their privileges, and advance with his troops to 
the frontiers of that kingdom. Having performed theſe 
ticles, he declared himſelf a candidate, and was pub- 


nephew to Pope Innocent, were likewiſe competitors ; but 
indingtheir intereſt inſufficient, they unitedtheirinfluence 
with that of the Elector, who was proclaimed King of 
Poland. He forthwith took the oaths required, procured 
an atteſtation from the Imperial court of his having 
changed his religion, and marched with his army to 
Cracow, where he was crowned with the uſual ſolemnity. 
Louis perſiſted in maintaining the pretenſions of the 
Prince of Conti, and equipped a fleet at Dunkirk for his 


chiefs of his own party 3 but the new King Auguſtus 


to form an army : beſides, he ſuſpected the fidelity of his 
ownPoliſh partiſans: he, therefore, refuſed topart withthe 
treaſure he had bronght, and in the beginning of winter 
returned to Dunkirk. 

FLIT. The eſtabliſhment of 1 on 4 throne of 


Peter the Czar of Muſcovy, who having formed great 
deſigns againſt the Ottoman-Porte, was very unwilling to 
fee the crown of Poland poſſeſſed by a partiſan of France, 
Which was in alliance with the Grand * He, there- 


ickly eſpouſed by the Imperialiſts. The Duke of Lor- 
nine, the Prince of Baden, and Don Livio Odeſchalchi, 


convoy to Dantzick in his way to Poland. But the ma- 
vſtrates of that city, who had declared for the new king, 
would not ſuffer his men to land, though they offered to 
almit himſelf with a ſmall retinue. He, therefore, went 
on ſhore at Marienburgh, where he was met by ſome 
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ated with ſuch vigilance, that he found it impracticable 


Poland was in ſome meaſure owing to the conduct of. 


fore, 
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BOOK fore, intereſted himſelf warmly in the diſpute, and ordered 
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election. This extraordinary legiſlator, who was 
ſtrange compound of heroiſm and barbarity, conſcious dl 
the defects in his education, and of the groſs ignorance 
that overſpread his dominions, reſolved to extend hi 


maritime power, and in particular of maintaining a fleet 


principles of ſbip- building. He appointed an embaſly fe 


guiſed himſelf, and travelled as one of their retinue. He 


common labourer with a ſhip-carpenter in Holland, whom 


hanged all round his capital; and a good number wer 
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his general to aſſemble an army on the frontiers of Lithy 
nia, which, by over-awing the Poles that were in the 
intereſt of the Prince of Conti, conſiderably influenced the 


ideas, and improve his judgement, by travelling; and 
that he might be the leſs reſtricted by forms, or inter 
rupted by. officious curioſity, he determined to travel in 
diſguiſe. He was extremely ambitious of becoming 2 


in the Black-ſea ; and his immediate aim was to learn the 


Holland, to regulate ſome points of commerce with the 
States-General. Having entruſted the care of his domi 
nions to perſons in whom he could confide, he now dif 


firſt diſcloſed himſelf to the Elector of Brandenburgh i 
Pruſſia, and afterwards to King William, with whom he 
conferred in private at Utrecht. He engaged himſelf as! 


he ſerved for ſome months with wonderful patience anc 
aſſiduity. He afterwards viſited England, where be 
atnuſed himſelf chiefly with the ſame kind of occupation 
From thence he ſet out for Vienna, where receiving ad 
vices from his dominions, that his ſiſter was concerned! 
managing intrigues againſt his government, he returne 
ſuddenly to Moſcow, and found the machinations of thi 
conſpirators were already baffled by the vigilance anc 
fidelity of the foreigners to whom he had left the care 0 
the adminiſtration. His ſavage nature, however, broke 
out upon this occaſion: he ordered ſome hundreds to be 


beheaded, he himſelf with his own hand performing tif 


office of crecutianer. 
. | j | { LIII 
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FLIII. The negociations at Ryſwick proceeded very C H 4s P. 
ſlowly for ſome time. The Imperial miniſters'demanded, Gs 
that France ſhould make reſtitution of all the places and i697. 
Jominions ſhe had wreſted from the empire fince the. 
ace of Munſter, whether by force of arms or pretence 
of right. The Spaniards claimed all they could demand 
by virtue of the peace of Nimeguen and the treaty of the 
Pjrannees. The French affirmed, that if the preliminaries 
offered by Callieres were accepted, theſe propoſitions 
could not to be taken into conſideration. The Imperialiſts 
perſiſted 1n demanding a circu ſtantial anfwer, article by 
article. The Spaniards inſiſted upon the ſame manner of. 
proceeding, and called upon the mediator and Dutch mi- = 
niſters to ſupport their pretenſions. The plenipotentia- ” | 
riesof France declared, they would not admit any demand 
or propoſition, contrary to the preliminary articles: but 
vere willing to deliver in a project of peace, in order to 
ſhorten the negoc iation; and the Spaniſh ambaſſadors _ 
conſented to this expedient. During thefe tranſactions the 70 
Tarlof Portland held aconferencewith Marefchal Boufflers, 9 
dear Halle, in fight of the two oppoſite armies, which 
vas continued in five ſuccefſive meetings. On the ſecond | | 
day of Auguft they retired together to a houſe in the 
ſuburbs of Halle, and mutually figned a paper, in which the 
principal articles of the peace between France and Eng- 
and were adjuſted. Next day King William quitted the 
camp, and retired to his houſe at Loo, confident of 
laring taken ſach meaſures for a pacification as could not 
de diſappointed. The ſubject of this field negociation is 
id to have turned upon the intereſts of King James, 
vhich the French monarch promiſed to abandon : others, 
however, ſuppoſe, that the firſt foundation of the parti- 
ion treaty was laid in this conference. But, in all. pro- 
bability, William's ſole aim was to put an end to an ex- 
penſive and unſucceſsful war, which had rendered him very | 
unpopular in his own dominions, and to obtain from the = 
court of France an acknowledgement of his title, which 
lad fince the Queen's death become the ſubject of diſ- 
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cuſſing ſuch a complication of intereſts by the common 


or ſtipulated with the uſurper of his realms; as being void 


On the thirtieth of Auguſt, however, he delivered tothe 


Qu 
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a pacification, and foreſaw numberleſs difficulties in gif 


method of treating : he, therefore, choſe ſuch a ſtep as he 
thought would alarm the jealouſy of theallies, andquicken 
the negociation at Ryſwick. Before the congreſs wa 
opened, King James had publiſhed two maniteſtoes, ad. 
dreſſed to the catholick and proteſtant princes of the con: 
federacy, repreſenting his wrongs, and craving redreſs 
but his remonſtrances being altogether diſregarded, he 
afterwards iflued. a third declaration, ſolemnly proteſting 
againſt all that might or ſhould be negociated, regulated, 


of all rightful and lawful authority. On the twentieth 
day of July the French ambaſſadors produced their pro- 
ject of a general peace, declaring at the ſame time, that 
ſhould it not be accepted before the laſt day of Auguſt, 
France would not hold herſelf bound for the conditions Y 
ihenow offered: but Caunitz, theEmperor's plenipotentia- 
Ty, proteſted he would pay no regard to this limitation, 


meCiatour an ultimatum, importing, That he adhered to niniſters x 
the treaties of Weſtphalia and Nimegeun, and accepted W's the ſe 
of Straſbourg with its appurtenances : That he inſiſted up- luded wil 
on the reſtitution of Lorraine to the prince of that name; Flo had b 
and demanded, That the church and chapter of Liege ould not 
ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of their incontel- Wi confede 
table rights. Next day the French plenipotentiaries de- Nen Et 
clared, That the month of Auguſt being now expired, al! Jar 
their offers were vacated : That, therefore, the King of end pou 
France would reſerve Straſbourg and unite it, with its de-at purp 
pendencies, to his crown for ever: that in other reſpects d of ſey 
he would adhere to the project, and reſtore Barcelona t0 at he W 
the crown of Spain; but that theſe terms muſt be accept. britain in 
ed in twenty days, otherwiſe he ſhould think himſelf at it his « 
liberty to recede. The miniſters of the electors and princes lon, This 
of the empire joined in a written remonſtrance to tht cltored, 


Spaniſh plenipotentiaries, repreſenting the convenient 


rel AM 


orting them in the ſtrongeſt terms to reject all offers of 
1 equivalent for that province. They likewiſe preſented 
ther to the States-General, requiring themtocontinue 
he war, according to their engagements, until France 
hould have complied with the preliminaries. No regard, 

owever, was paid to either of theſe addreſſes. Then the 
wperial ambailadorsdemanded the good offices of the me- 
latour, on certain articles: but all that he could obtain 


wen her and the Emperor ſhould be prolonged till the 
irſt day of November, and in the mean time an armiſ- 
ce be punctually obſerved. Let even theſe conceſſions 
ere made, on condition that the treaty with England, 
pain, and Holland ſhould be ſigned on that day, 
Wren though the Emperor and empire ſhould not con- 
18 


Uv. Accordingly, on the twentieth day of Septem- 


niniſters proteſted againſt the tranſaction, obſerving, this 
as the ſecond time that a ſeparate peace had been con- 
ould not for the future be ſo eaſily perſuaded to engage 


ween England and France, King William promiſed to 
Jay a yearly penſion to Queen Mary D'Efte, of fifty thou- 


lat purpoſe by act of parliament. The treaty itſelf conſiſt- 


iſt his enemies, nor favour conſpiracies againſt his per- 


fctored, Commiſfaries were appointed to meet at Lon- 


France was, that the term for adjuſting the peace be- 


er, the articles were ſubſcribed by the Dutch, Engliſh, 
paniſh, and French ambaſſadors, while the Imperial 


luded with France; and that the ſtates of the empire, 
ho had been e upon through their own credulity, 


and pounds, or ſuch ſum as ſhould be eſtabliſned for 
« of ſeventeen articles. The French King engaged, 
wat he would not diſturb or diſquiet the King of Great 
Writain in the poſſeſſion of his realms or government: nor 


on. This obligation was reciprocal. A free commerce was 


don, 
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| confederacies. In certain preparatory articles ſettled be- 
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Bay, taken by the French during the late peace, and 
retaken by the Engliſh in the courſe of the war; and te 
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to the ſubjects of each power for removing their effects 


in three weeks from the day of ſigning. The treaty be 


concluded between France and Brandenburgh, in the yeit 
before the ratification, or in ſix months after the concly 
diately put in execution, 
 fatisfied with the pacification, by which ſhe recover 
Mons, Courtray, and all the towns, fortreſſes, and te: 
bourg, Namur, Brabant, Flanders, and Hainault, except 
diſpute was left to the deciſion of commiſſaries; or, 1 


| States-General. A remonſtrance in favour of the French 
- proteſtant refugees in England, Holland, and German) 


the name of the proteſtant allies, on the day that preceded 
the concluſion of the treaty ; but the French plenipoten 
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regulate the limits of the places to be reſtored, as well 
the exchanges to be made. It was likewiſe ſtipulated 
That, in caſe of a rupture, {ix months ſhould be allowed 


That the ſeparate article of the treaty of Nimegyen, re 


lating to the principality of Orange, ſhould be entire] 
executed; and, That the ratifications ſhould be exchange 


tween France and Holland imported a general armiſtice, 
perpetual amity, a mutual reſtitution, a reciprocal renun 
ciation of all pretenſions upon each other, a confirmatio 
of the peace with Savoy, a re-eſtabliſhment of the treat 


one thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy- nine, a comprehen 
ſionof Sweden, and all thoſe powers that ſhould be named 


fion of the treaty. Beſides the Dutch miniſter concly 
ded a treaty of commerce with France, which was inime 
Spain had great reaſon to bt 
Gironne, Roſes, Bateclona, Luxembourg, Charleroy 
ritories taken by the French in the province of Luxem 


eighty-two towns and villages claimed by the French: thi 


caſe they ſhould not agree, to the determination of the 
was delivered by the Earl of Pembroke to the mediator, 


tiaries declared, in the name of their maſter, that 25 18 
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 zhout the Engliſh ſubjects, he expedted the fame liberty c N AP. 
with reſpect to his own. No other effort was made 


in behalf of thoſe conſcientious exiles : the treaties were 
ratified, and the peace proclaimed at Paris and London. 

LV. The Emperor ftill held out, and perhaps was 
encouraged to perſevere in his obſtinacy by the ſucceſs of 
bis arms in Fungary, where his general, Prince Eugene 
| of Savoy, obtained a complete victory at Zenta over the 
forces of the Grand Signor, who commanded his army 


in perſon. In this battle, which was fought on the 
eleventh day of September, the Grand Vifir, the Aga of 


the Janiſſaries, ſeven-and-twenty baſhaws, and about 


Theyfle : fix thouſand were wounded or taken, together 
with all their artillery, tents, baggage, proviſion, and am- 
munition, the Grand Signor himſelf eſcaping with diffi- 
culty : a victory the more glorious and acceptable, as the 


proper to make uſe of the armiſtice, and continue the ne- 
pociation after the forementioned treaties had been ſigned. 
This was likewiſe the caſe with the princes of the empire; 
though thoſe of the proteſtant perſuaſion complained, that 
their intereſt was neglected. In one of the articles of the 


by France, the Roman catholick religion ſhould continue 


proteſtant princes joined in a remonſtrance, demanding, 


the Emperor. Then they refuſed to fign the treaty, which 


Triers, the Palatinate, and Lorraine, were reſtored to their 
reſpective owners. The countries of Spanheim and Vel- 


dentz, together with the duchy of Deux Ponts, were 
Vol. I. | | R | 


thirty thouſand men, were killed or drowned in the river 


Turks had a great ſuperiority in point of number, and as 
the Imperialiſts did not loſe a thouſand men during the 
whole action. The Emperor perceiving that the event of 
this battle had no effect in retarding the treaty, thought 


treaty, it was ſtipulated, that in the places to be reſtored 
as it had been re-eſtabliſhed. The. ambaſſadors of the 
That the Lutheran religion ſhould be reſtored in thoſe 
places where it had formerly prevailed ; but this demand 


was rejected, as being equally diſagreeable to France and 


was now concluded between France, the Emperor, and 
the catholick princes of the empire. By this pacification, 


ceded 
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B 9 0 K ceded to the King of Sweden. 


increaſed to an intolerable burthen. 
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Francis Louis Palating 
was confirmed in the Electorate of Cologn ; and Cardinal 
Furſtemberg reſtored to all his rights and benefices. The 
claims of the Ducheſs of Orleans upon the Palatinate were 
referred to the arbitration of France and the Emperor; 
and in the mean time the EleCtor Palatine agreed to ſupply 
her highneſs with an annuity of one hundred thouſand 
florins. The miniſters of the proteſtant princes publiſhed 
a formal declaration againſt the clauſe relating to religion, 
and afterwards ſolemnly proteſted againſt the manner in 
which the negociation had been conducted. Such was the 
iſſue of a long and bloody war, which had drained England 
of her wealth and people, almoſt entirely ruined her com- 
merce, debauched her morals, by encouraging venality and 


corruption, and entailed upon her the curſe of foreign con- 


nexions, as well as a national debt, which was gradually 
After all the blood 
and treaſure which had been expended, William's am- 
bition and revenge remained unſatisfied. Nevertheleſs, 
he reaped the ſolid advantage of ſeeing himſelf firmly eſt 
bliſhed on the Engliſh throne; and the confederacy, 
though not ſucceſsful in every inſtance, accompliſhed 
their great aim of putting a ſtop to the encroachments of 


the French monarch. They mortified his vanity, they 


humbled his pride and arrogance, and compelled him to 
diſgorge the acquiſitions which, like a robber, he had mad: 
in violation of publick faith, juſtice, and humanity. Had 
the allies been true to one another; had they acted fron 
genuine zeal for the common intereſts of mankind ; and 
proſecuted with vigour the plan which was originally con. 


. certed, Louis would in a few campaigns have been re: 


duced to the moſt abject Rate of diſgrace, deſpondency 
and ſubmiſſion ; for he was deſtitute of true courage and 
magnanimity. King William having finiſhed this in- 
portant tranſaction, returned to England about the middt 
of  Noyember, and was received in London, amidſt the 
acclamations of the people, who now again hailed hin 
as their deliverer from a war, by the continuance d 
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CHAP. vl. 


$I. State of parties. 5 II. CBaracters of the miniſters: 


$ III. The Commons reduce the number of ſtanding forces to 


ten thouſand. $1V. They eftabliſh the civil lift : and 


Man funds for paying the national debts. g V. They take 


cognizance of fraudulent endorſements of Exchequer bills. 
VI. A new Eaſt-India company conſtituted by act of parli- 


ament. & VII. Proceedings again/t a book written by 
William Molineux of Dublin: & VIII. And againſt certain 
ſmugglers of alamodes and luftrings from France. J IX. 
Society for the reformation of manners. & X. The Karl of 
Portland refigns his employments. & XI The King diſowns 
the Scottiſh trading company. & XII. He embarks for 
Holland, & XIII. Firſt treaty of partition. $ XIV. In- 


trigues of France at the court of Madrid. & XV. King 


Wiilam is thwarted by his new parliament. & XVI. He 
ts obliged to ſend away his Dutch guards, & XVII. The 


Commons addreſs the King againſt the papiſts, & XVIII. 


The parliament prorogued. ꝙᷓ XIX. The Scottiſh company 
make a ſettlement on the iſthmus of Darien. (XX+ Which, 
however, they are compelled io abandon. & XXI. Remon- 


| firances of the Spaniſh court againſt the treaty of partition. 
| $AXUI. The Commons perſiſt in their reſolution to mortify 

the King. $ XXIII. Enquiry into the expedition of Capt- 
ain Kidd. $XXIV. A motion made againſt Burnet 


Biſhop of Sar um. XXV. Engqury into the Iriſh forfeit- 


| ures, & XXVI. The Commons paſs a bill of reſumption. 
XXVII. And a ſevere bill againſt papiſts, & XXVIUL. 
De /d Laſt- India company re-eſtabliſhed. $XXIX. Dan- 
| gerous ferment in Scotland. XX. Lord Somers diſ- 
miſſed from his employment. F XXXI. Second treaty of 


partition, & XXXII. Death of the Duke of Glouceſter. 


XXIII. The King ſends a fleet into the Baltick, to the 
| afiflance of the Swedes. & XXXIV. The ſecond treaty of 


> Partition 
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partition generally diſagreeable to the European powers, 
$AXXV. The French intereſt prevails at tha court if 
Spain. S XXXVI. King William finds means to allay tle 
heats in Scotland. & XXXVII. The King of Spain die, 
after having bequeathed his dominions by will to the Du: WR © 
F Anjou. & XXXVIII. The PACK King's apc them 
for accepting the will, XXXIX. The State. fl game 

| General own Philip as King of Spain. $ XL. 4 gand 
new miniſtry and a new parliament. & XLI. Th 1 
Commons unpropitious to the court. & XLII. The Lord antici; 
are more condeſcending. & XIIII. An intercepted letin I vide f 
from the Earl of Milfort to his brother. & XLIV. S. condu 
ceſſion of the crown ſettled upon the Princeſs Sophia, Elec He re 

| Dowager of Hanover, and the protęſtant heirs of her bod, and g: 
S XLV. The Ducheſs of Savoy protęſis againſ} this ad. could 
$ XL'VI. Ineffefual negociation with France. & XLVILIW to rec 
Severe addreſſes from both Houſes in relation to the partitin ¶ into ar 
treaty. & XLVIH. William is obliged to acknowledge th WM effectu 
Ling of Spain. 8 XLIX. The: tavo Houſes ſeem to ent! Finall; 
into the King's meaſures. 5 L. The Commons reſolve in ligion, 
l vureal Heir vengeance on the old miniſtry. 5 LI. The Ear danger 
of Portland and Oxford, the Lords Somers, and Hallfa:, ſerving 

are impeached. { LIE. Diſputes between the tauo Houſa. this ff p. 
$ L1H. The Houſe of Peers acquits the impeached lord plimen 
S LIV. Petition of Kent. S LV. Favourable end of u that th 
Feffion. FLVI. 'Progreſs of Prinee Eugene in Ita Majeſt 
S LVII. Sketch of the ſituation of affairs in Eun of thei, 
S$LYHEL Treaty of alliance betaween the Emperor and iH war ful 
maritime powers. & LIX. Death of King Jane II vithſta 
The French King owns the-pretended Prince of Wale: u jority o 
| Ling of England. §LXI. Addreſſes to King William u equally 
that ſub ject. & LXII. New (parliament. SLXIII. ing a ſt 
King's laſt ſpeechto beth Houſes received with great applau/ {if and eve 
S LXIV. Great Harmony between the King and parliame" parliam 
SLXV. The two Houſes paſrthebillef abjuration. & LXV could n 
Me Lower Houſe juſtifies the proceedings of the Comm He cou 
. the 8 parliament. * air ef Trelu had gi 
5 $ LXVI He did 


i 


F LEVIN. The King recommends an union of the tas 
tingdoms. H LXIX. He falls from his Horſe. & LXX. 
His death. $ LXXI. And character. 


Fl. \ A THEN t the King opened the ſeſſion of parlia- 
| ment. on the third day of December, he told 
| them. the war was brought to the end they all propoſed, 
| namely, an honourable Peace. He gave them to under- 
ſtand there was a conſiderable debt on account of the 
fleet and army : that the revenues of the crown had been 
anticipated : he expreſſed his hope, that they would pro- 


| conduce to his own honour, and that of the government, 


| and gave it as his opinion, that for the preſent England 
could not be ſafe without a ſtanding army. He promiſed 


into any part of the adminiſtration during the war; and 
effectually to diſcourage prophaneneſs and immorality. 
Finally, he aſſured them, that as he had reſcued their re- 


danger, ſo he ſhould place the glory of his reign in pre- 


a ſerving and leaving them entire to lateſt poſterity. TO 


% this ſpeech the Commons replied in an addreſs, by a com- 


that they would be ever ready to aſſiſt and ſupport his 


parliament. William's genius was altogether military. He 


He could not without reluctance diſmiſs thoſe officers who 
had given ſo many proofs of their courage and fidelity. 


vide for him during his life, in ſuch a manner as would 


He recommended the maintenance of a conſiderable navy; 


to rectify ſuch corruptions and abuſes as might have crept 
| ligion, laws, andliberties, when they were in the extremeſt | 


pliment of congratulation upon the peace, and an affurance, 


| Majeſty, who had confirmed them in the quiet poſſeſſion 
of their rights and liberties, and by putting an end to the 
war fully completed the work of their deliverance. Not- 
withſtanding theſe appearances of good-humour, the ma- 

| jority of the Houſe, and indeed of the whole nation, were 
equally alarmed and exaſperated at a project for maintain- 
ing a ſtanding army, which was countenanced at court, 
and even recommended by the King, in his ſpeech to the 


could not bear the thoughts of beinga king without power. 


He did not think himſelf ſafe upon the naked throne, in a 
Ez —_ 3 kingdom 
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« B O "a K kingdom that ſwarmed with malcontents, wbo had ſooften | 1 
4 Ces conf} pired againſt his perſon and government. He dreaded Bro ol 
b 1697- the ambition and known perfidy of the French King, who wo 
| ſill retained a powerful army. He foreſaw that a reduction 1 
| of the forces would leſſen his importance bothat home and migh 
I abroad; diminiſh the dependence upon his government; and : _ 
1 diſperſe thoſe foreigners in whoſe attachment he chiefly | for t 
I confided. He communicated his ſentiments on this ſubjeck W ND 
1 to his confident, the Earl of Sunderland, who knew by EH: 
| j experience the averſion of the people to a ſtanding army; dang 
5 nevertheleſs, encouraged him with hope of ſucceſs, on the _ 
& ſuppoſition that the Commons would ſee the difference We the d 
» between an army raifed by the King's private authority, they 
it and a body of veteran troops maintained by conſent of that! 
M parliament for the ſecurity of the kingdom. This was a | of in 
| ] diſtinction to which the people paid no regard. All the that 
i1 jealouſy of former parliaments ſeemed to be rouſed by the * 
| | bare propoſal ; and this was inflamed by a national pre- hard 
F judice againſt the refugees, in whoſe favour the King had coulc 
| betrayed repeated marks of partial indulgence. They 8 
1 were ſubmiſſive, tractable, and wholly dependent upon his Jom 
will and generoſity. The Jacobites failed not to cheriſh lome 
# the ſeeds of diſſatisfaction, and reproach the Whigs who obſer 
a countenanced this meaſure. They branded that party | Euro 
[! with apoſtacy from their former prineiples. They ob- and c 
1 ſerved, that the very perſons who in the late reigns en- made 
x deavoured to abridge the prerogative, .and deprive the We Fran 
1 King of that ſhare of power which was abſolutely neceſ- to er 
RN fary to actuate the machine of government, were now be- necel 
fl come advocates for maintaining a ſtanding army in time ſtanc 
If of peace; nay, and impudently avowed, that their com- 9 
#  plaiſance to the court in this particular was owing to dient 
9 their deſire of excluding from all ſhare in theadminiſtration ltia 
à faction diſaffected to his Majeſty, which might miſlead ſtane 
[1 him into more pernicious meaſures. The majority of TIO 
[ thoſe whoreally entertained Revolution principles oppoſed volul 
jd dhe court, from apprehenſions that a ſtanding army once the k 
fl eſtabliſhed would take root, and grow into an habitual M8 e 
bi maxim of government: that, ſhouldthepeoplebe diſarmed, ſcene 
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and the ſword left in the hands of mercenaries, the über- CH AP. 


| ties of the nation muſt be entirely at the mercy of him by 3 


| whom thoſe mercenaries ſhould be commanded. They 
might over-awe elections, dictate to parliaments, and eſta- 
bliſh a tyranny, before the people could take any meaſures 
| for their own protection. They could not help thinking 
it was poſſible to form a militia, that with the concurrence 


of a fleet might effectually protect the kingdom from the 
dangers of an invaſion. They firmly believed, that a 


militia might be regularly trained to arms, ſo as to acquire 


the dexterity of profeſſed ſoldiers; and they did not doubt 


| they would ſurpaſs thoſe hirelings in courage, conſidering 


| that they would be animated by every concurring motive 
| of intereſt, ſentiment, and affection. Nay, they argued, 


that Britain, ſurrounded as it was by a boiſterous ſea, ſe- 


| cured by floating bulwarks, abounding with ſtout and 


hardy inhabitants, did not deſerve to be free, if her ſons 
could not protect their liberties without the aſſiſtance of 


| mercenaries, who were indeed the only ſlaves of the king- 


dom. Yet, among the genuine friends of their country, 
| ſome individuals eſpouſed the oppoſite maxims. They 


88 
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obſerved that the military ſyſtem of every government in 


Europe was now altered : that war was become a trade, 


and diſcipline a ſcience not to be learned but by thoſe who 


made it their ſole profeſſion : that, therefore, while 
France kept up a large ſtanding army of veterans, ready 
to embark on the onpoſice coaſt, it would be abſolutely 
neceſſary, for the ſafety of the nation, to maintain a ſmall 


ſtanding force, which would be voted in parliament from 


year to year. They might have ſuggeſted another expe- 
dient, which in a few years would have produced a mi- 


litia of diſciplined men. Had the ſoldiers of this ſmall 


ſtanding army been inliſted for a termof years, at the expi- 


ration of which they might have claimed their diſcharge, 
volunteers would have offered themſelves from all parts of 
the kingdom, even from the deſire of learning the uſe and 


exerciſe of arms, the ambition of being concerned in 
ſcenes of actual ſervice, and the chagrin of little diſap- 
X 4 pointments 
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B 09 K pointments or temporary dif guſts, which yet would not 
— have impelled them to inliſt as ſoldiers on the common 


terms of perpetual ſlavery, In conſequence of ſuch a ſuc. 
ceſſion, the whole kingdom would ſoon have been ſtocked 
with members of adiſciplinedmilitia, equal, if not ſuperior 


to any army of profeſſed ſoldiers. But this ſcheme would 


have defeated the purpole of the government, which was 
more afraid of domeſtick foes than of foreign enemies; 
and induſtriouſly avoided every plan of this nature, which 
could contribute to render the malcontents of the nation 
more formidable. 8 

§ II. Before we proceed to the tranſactions of parliament 
in this ſeſſion, it may not be amiſs to ſketch the out: lines 
of the miniſtry, as it ſtood at this juncture. The King's 
affection for the Earl of Portland had begun to abate, in 
proportion as his eſteem for Sunderland increaſed, together 


Vith his conſideration for Mrs. Villiers, who had been diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſome particular marks of his Majeſty's favour. 


Theſe two favourites are ſaid to have ſupplanted Portland, 


whoſe place in the King's boſom was now filled by Van Kep- 
pel, a gentleman of Guelderland, who had firſt ſerved his 


Majeſty as a page, and afterwards acted as a private ſecretary, 


The Earl of Portland growing troubleſome, from his jea- 
louſy of this rival, the King reſolved to ſend him into ho- 


nourable exile, in quality of an ambaſſador extraordinary 
to the court of France; and Trumball, his friend and crea- 


ture, was diſmiſſed from the office of ſecretary, which the 


King conferred upon Vernon, aplodding man of buſineſs, 
who had acted as under ſecretary to the Duke of Shrew!- 
bury. This nobleman rivalled the Earl of Sunderland in 
his credit at the council board, and was ſupported by 
Somers, Lord-Chancellor of Encknd, by Ruflel, now 


Earlof Orford, Firſt Lordof the Admiralty, and Montagy, 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. Somers was an upright 


judge, a plauſible ſtateſman, a conſummatecourtier, affable, 


mild, and inſinuating. Orford appears to have been 


rough, turbulent, factious, and ſhallow. Montagu had 


W N himſelf early by bis poetical genius; but he 
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pon converted his attention to the cultivation of more 
lid talents. He rendered himſelf remarkable for his elo- 
Juence, diſcernment, and knowledge of the Engliſh con- 
itution. To a delicate taſte, he united an eager appetite 


or r political ſtudies. The firſt catered for the enjoyments 
1d f fancy : the other was ſubſervient to his ambition. He, 
2s It the ſame time, was the diſtinguiſhed encourager of the 
5 eeral arts, and the profeſſed patron of projectors. In his 


rivate deportment he was liberal, eaſy, and entertaining: 
a ſtateſman, bold, dogmatical, and aſpiring _ 

III. The terrours of a ſtanding army had produced 
ch an univerſal ferment in the nation, that the depen- 


pppoſe the reduction of the forces: but they ſhifted the 


Houſe to agree, that a very {mall number ſhould be retain- 


ſhould be diſbanded, the courtiers deſired the vote 
light be recommitted, on pretence that it reſtrained the 
ing to the old Tory regiments, on whoſe fidelity he 
rould not rely. This motion, however, was over-ruled 
by a confiderable majority. Thenthey propoſed an amend- 
nent, which was rejected, and afterwards moved, That 
the ſum of five hundred thouſand pounds per annum ſhould 


This proviſion would have maintained a very conſiderable 
number; but they were again diſappointed, and fain to 
Embrace a compoſition with the other party, by which 
three hundred and fifty thouſand pounds were allotted for 


King was extremely mortified at theſe reſolutions of the 


the nation, had he foreſeen they would make ſuch returns 
of ingratitude and diſtruſt. His diſpleaſure was aggra- 
ed by the reſentment expreſſedagainſt Sunderland, who 
' oY e 8 was 


ſcntsof the court in the Houſe of Commons durſt not openly | 
battery, and employed all their addreſs in perſuading the 


bd. When the Commons voted, That all the forces 
paiſed ſince the year one thouſand fix hundred and eighty 


pe granted for the maintenance of guards and garriſons. 


the maintenance of ten thouſand men; and they after- 
dvards obtain edan addition of three thouſand marines. The 


ommons; and even declared to his particular friends, 
hat he would never have intermeddled with the affairs of 
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B 610 K was ſuppoſed to have ad viſed the unpopular meaſure of 
5 , retaining a ſtanding army. This nobleman, dreading the 
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vengeance of the Commons, reſolved to avert the fury of 
the impending ſtorm, by reſigning his office, and retirin 
from court, contrary to the intreaties of his friends, aud 
the earneſt deſire of his Majeſty. 1... 
IV. The Houſe of Commons, in order to ſweeten 
the unpalatable cup they had preſented to theKing, voted 
the ſum of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds per annum for 
the ſupport of the civil liſt, diſtin& from all other ſervices, 
Then they paſſed an act prohibiting the currency of filvered 
hammered coin, including a clauſe for making out ney 
Exchequer bills, in lieu of thoſe which were or might be 
filled up with enderſements: they framed another to open 


the coreſpondence with France, under variety of proviſes: 


athird for continuing the impriſonment of certain perſons 
who had been concerned in the late conſpiracy : a fourth 
granting further time for adminiſtering oaths with reſpett 
to tallies and orders in the Exchequer and Bank of Eng- 
land. Theſe bills having received the royal aſſent, they 
reſolved to grant a ſupply, which, together with the funds 


already ſettled for that purpoſe, ſhould be ſufficient to 


anſwer and cancel all Exchequer bills, to the amount of 
two millions ſeven hundred thouſand pounds. Another 
ſupply was voted for the payment and reduction of the 
army, including half-pay to ſuch coramiſſion officers as 
were natural-born {ubje&ts of England. They granted 
one million four hundred thouſand pounds, to make good 
deficiencies. They reſolved, That theſumof two millions 
three hundred and forty-eight thouſand one hundred and 


two pounds was neceſſary to pay off arrears, ſubſiſtence, con- 
tingencies, general - officers, guards, and garriſons, of which 


ſum eight hundred and fifty- five thouſand five hundred 


and two pounds remained in the hands of the paymaſter. 
Then they took into conſideration the ſubſidies due to 
foreign powers, and the ſums owing to contractors 


for bread and forage. Examining further the debts of the 


Nation, they tound the general debt of the navy amounted | 
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en hundred and forty- two pounds. That of the Ordnance 
ras equal to two hundred and four thouſand, one hundred 
and fifty-ſeven pounds. The tranſport debt contracted 
for the reduction of Ireland, and other ſervices, did not fall 
hort of four hundred and ſixty- ſix thouſand, four hundred 


quartering and clothing the army, which had been raiſed 
by one act of parliament in the year 1677, and diſbanded 


z number of votes for raiſing ſums of money, by which it 
vas conſiderably lightened; and ſettled the funds for 
thoſe purpoſes by the continuation of the land-tax and 
other impoſitions. With reſpect to the civil liſt, it was 


reditary, and temporary exciſe, a weekly portion from the 
revenue of the poſt- office, the firſt- fruits and tenths of 
the clergy, the fines in the alienation-office, and polt-fines, 
the revenue of the wine-licenſe, money ariſing by ſheritfs, 


roſſers, and compoſitions in the Exchequer, and ſeiſures, 


the income of the Duchyof Cornwall, the rents of allother 
crown-lands in England or Wales, and the duty of four 


and a half per cent. upon ſpecie from Barbadoes and the 
Leeward-iflands. The bill imported, that the overplus 


ariſing from theſe funds ſhould be accounted for to 'parlia- 


ment. Six hundred thouſand pounds of this money was 


allotted for the purpoſesof the civil liſt: the reſt was grant» 


ed for the jointure of fifty thouſand pounds per annum, to 
be paid to Queen Mary of Eſte, according to the ſtipulation. 
at Ryſwick; and to maintain a court for the Duke of 
Glouceſter, ſon of the Princeſs Anne of Denmark, now _ 
in the ninth year of his age: but the jointure was never 
paid ; nor would the King allow above fifteen thouſand 
pounds per annum for the uſe of the Duke of Glouceſter, 
to whom Burnet Biſhop of en was appointed pre- 


fetor. 


zv. 


to one million three hundred and ninety two thouſand, le- CHAP. 


and ninety-three pounds; and they owed nine- and- forty 
thouſand, nine hundred and twenty-nine pounds, for 


by another in the year 1679. As this enormous load of 
debt could not be diſcharged at once, the Commons paſſed 


raiſed by a new ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage, the he- 5 
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| means for raiſing the ſupplies for the enſuing year, which 
” roſe almoſt to five millions, took cognizance of ſome 


ſeſſion. 


and means, ſome of the members in the oppoſition pro- 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
8. V. The Commons having diſcuſſed the ways and 


fraudulent endorſements of Exchequer- bills, a ſpecies of 
forgery which had been practiſed by a confederacy, con. 
ſiſting of Charles Duncomb, receiver general of the Ex. 
ciſe, Bartholomew Burton, who poſſeſſed a place in tha 
branch of the revenue, John Knight, treaſurer of the 
Cuſtoms, and Reginald Marriot, a deputy-teller of the 
Exchequer. This laſt became evidence, and the prodf 


turning out very ſtrong and full, the Houſe reſolved to 
make examples of the delinquents. 


Duncomb and 
Knight, both members of parliament, were expelled, and 
committed to the Tower: Burton was ſent to Newgate; 
and bills of pain and penalties were ordered to be brought 
againſt them. The firſt, levelled at Duncomb, paſſed the 
Lower-Houſe, though not without great oppoſition: but 


was rejected in the Houſe of Lords by the majority of one 


voice. Duncomb, who was extremely rich, is faid to 
have paid dear for his eſcape. The other two bills met 
with the ſame fate. The Peers diſcharged Duncomb 
from his confinement ; but he was re-committed by the 
Commons, and remained in cuſtody till the end of the 
While the Commons were employed on ways 


poſed, that one-fourth part of the money ariſing from 
Improper grants of the crown ſhould be appropriated to 
the ſervice of the publick, but this was a very unpalatable 
expedient, as it affected not only the Whigs of King 
William's reign, but alſo the Tories who had been grats- 


_ fied by Charles II. and his brother. A great number of 


petitions were preſented againſt this meaſure, and ſo many 
difficulties raiſed, that both parties agreed to lay it aſide, 
In the courſe of this enquiry, they diſcovered that one 


Railton held a grant in truſt for Mr. Montagu, Chan- 
rellor of the Exc 


hequer. A motion was immediately 
made, that he ſhould withdraw; but paſſed in the negative 
by a great majority. Far from proſecuting this miniſter, 
3 | . the 
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for his good ſervices to the government, did deſerve his 
Mzjeſty's favour. 

$ VI. This extraordinary vote was a ſure preſage of 
ſucceſs in the execution of a ſcheme which Montagu had 
concerted againſt the Eaſt-India company. They had been 
ſounded about advancing a ſum of money for the publick 


thouſand pounds on that condition: but, before they 
formed this reſolution, another body of merchants, under 
the auſpices of Montagu, offered to lend two millions at 
eght per cent. provided they might be gratified with an 
excluſive privilege of trading to the Eaſt-Indies. This 
propoſal was very well received by the majority in the 
Houſe of Commons. A bill for this purpoſe was brought 


prefented by the old company, repreſenting their rights 


to the property of above a thouſand families intereſted m 


fifteen hundred thouſand pounds: that ſince the laſt ſub- 


and claims under ſo many royal charters ; the regard due 


the ſtock: as alſo to the company's property in India, 
amounting toforty-four thouſand pounds of yearly revenue. 
They alledged they hadexpendeda million in fortifications, 
that during the war they had loft twelve great ſhips, worth 
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ſhe Houſe voted it was their opinion, that Mr. Montage, * * P. 
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Fſervice, by way of loan, in confideration of a parliamenta- 
y ſettlement ; and they offered to raiſe ſeven hundred 


in, with additional clauſes of regulation. A petition was 15 


ſeription they had contributed two hundred and ninety- 


ivethouſand pounds to the Cuſtoms, with above eighty- 


fire thouſand pounds in taxes: that they had furniſhed 


ix thouſand barrels of gunpowder on a very preſſing oc- 


caſion; and eighty thouſand pounds for the circulation 
of Excticquer bills, at a very critical juncture, by deſire of 
the Lords of the Treaſury, who owned that their com- 


pliance was a very important ſervice to the government. 
No regard being paid to their remonſtrance, they under- 


took to raiſe the loan of two millions, and immediately 


ſubſcribed two hundred thouſand pounds as the firſt pay- . 


ment. The two propoſals being compared and conſidered 
| by the Houſe, the majority . for the bill, which 
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B 0 O,K was paſſed, and ſent up to the Houie of Lords. They 


theold company deliveredanother petition, and was hear 
by counſel ; nevertheleſs the bill made its way, though 
not without oppoſition, and a formal proteſtation by one- 
and-twenty lords, who thought it was a hardſhip upon 
the prefent company; and doubted whether the ſeparat 
trade allowed in the bill, concurrent with a joint-ſtock, 
might not prove ſuch an inconſiſtency as would diſcourage 


the ſubſcription. This act, by which the whole company 


was diſſolved, in a great meaſure blaſted the reputation 
of the Whigs, which had for ſome time been in the de. 


cline with the people. They had ſtood up as advocates for 


a ſtanding army : they now unjuſtly ſuperſeded the Eaft 
India company; they were accuſed of having robbed the 
publick by embezzling the national treaſure, and amaſling 


wealth by ufurious contracts, at the expenſe of their fel 


low-ſi ubjects groaning under the moſt oppreſſive burthens, 


Certain it is, they were at this period the moſt mercena- 
ry and corrupt undertakers that ever had been employed 


by any king or adminiſtration ſince the firſt eftabliſhment 


of the Engliſh monarchy. 


§ VII. The Commons now transferred: thats attention 


to certain objects in which the people of Ireland werein- 
tereſted. Colonel Mitchelborne, who had been joint go- 


vernour of Londonderry with Doctor Walker, during the 
ſiege of that place, petitioned the Houſe in behalf of him- 


ſelf, his officers, and ſoldiers, to whom a confiderable ſum 


of mony was due for ſubſiſtence ; and the city itſelf im- 
plored the mediation of the 8 with his Majeſty, 
that its ſervices and ſufferings might be taken into con- 


ſideration. The Houſe having examined the allegations 


contained in both petitions, preſented an addreſs to the 
King, recommending the citizens of Londonderry to his 
Majeſty's favour, that they might no longer remain a rui- 


nous ſpectacle to all, a ſcorn to-their enemies, and a diſ- 
couragement to well-afteCted ſubjects ; 


they likewiſe de- 


clared, that the governour and garriſon did deſerve ſome 
ſpecial marks of royal favour, for a laſting monument to 
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liam Molineux, a gentleman of Dublin, having pub- 
ſhed a book to prove that the kingdom of Ireland was 


minted a committee to enquire into the caufe and na- 
ture of this performance. An addreſs was voted to the 
King, defiring he would give directions for the diſcovery 
nd puniſhment of the author. Upon the report of the 
ommittee, the Commons in a body preſented an addrefſs 
o his Majeſty, repreſenting the dangerous attempts which 


to ſhake off their ſubjection and dependence upon Eng- 


and pernicious aſſertions contained in a book lately pub- 
iſhed, but more fully and authentically by ſome votes 
and proceedings of the Commons in Ireland. Theſe had, 
during their laſt ſeflion, tranſmitted an act for the better 


an Engliſh act of parliament was pretended to be re- en- 
afted, with alterations obligatory on the courts of juſtice 
and the great ſeal of England. The Engliſh Commons, 


every thing which might have a tendency to leſſen the 
dependence of Ireland upon England. This remonſtrance 


vith their requeft. 
VIII. The jealouſy which tlie e entertained 
of the government in Ireland animated them to take 


kingdom. Underſtanding that the Iriſh had eſtabliſhed 
vers woollen manufactures, they, in another addreſs, 


woollen 


ndependent of the parliament of England, the Houſe ap- | 


bad been lately made by ſome of his ſubjecks in Ireland, | 


and; attempts which appeared not only from the bold 


ſecurity of his Majeſty's perſon and government, whereby 


therefore, beſought his Majeſty to give effectual orders 
for preventing any ſach encroachments for the future, 
and the pernicious conſequences of what was paſt, by pu- 
mſhing thoſe who had been guilty thereof: that he would 
take care to ſee the laws which direct and reſtrain the 
porliament of Ireland punctually abſerved, and diſcourage 


other meaſures, that aſcertained the ſubjection of that 


Merated his Myeſty to take meaſures for diſcouragingthe 
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oſterity. To this addreſs the King replied, that he would c FA P. 
onfider them, according to the deſire of the Commons. G 7 b , 
1 98. 


vas graciouſly received, and the King promiſed to oy 55 


BOOK woollen manufactures in Ireland, as they interfered yi 


Execu 
thoſe of England, and promote the linen manufatinW profe: 
which would be profitable to both nations. At the fa {franc 
time, receiving information that the French had ſeduu matio 

ſome Engliſh manufacturers, and ſet up a great work provi! 
cloth-making in Picardy, they brought in a bill for ai conta 
plaining and better executing former acts for preventug aboun 
the exportation of wool, fullers-earth, and ſcouring ci liceni. 
and this was immediately paſſed into a law. A petitig 91 
being preſented to the Houſe, by the luſtring company Bray, 
againſt certain merchants who had ſmuggled alamodes uM ooſyel 
luſtrings from France, even during the war, the connif liturg! 
tee of trade was directed to enquire into the allegation people 


and all the ſecrets of this traffick were detected. Upon i This 1 
report, the Houſe reſolved that the manufacture of 1M bution 
modes and luſtrings ſet up in England had been benefical| of Cor 
to the kingdom: that there had been a deſtructive a ſuperſ 
illegal trade carried on during thewar, cor importing th that ſ 
commodities, by which the King had been defrauded propa 
his cuſtoms, and the Engliſh manufactures greatly uM oinia, 
couraged ; that by the ſmuggling veſſels employed in tu ſociety 
trade, intelllgence had been carried into France di the Ki 
ring the war, and the enemies of the government cM collect 
veyed from juſtice. Stephen Seignoret Rhene Baudoni prayer 
John Goudet, Nicholas Santini, Peter de Hearſe, Je admin 
Pierce, John Dumaitre, and David Barreau were impeach this fo 
at the bar of the Houſe of Lords; and pleading gui and in 
the Lords impoſed fines upon them, according to their and wi 
ſpective circumſtances. They were in the mean tin former 
committed to Newgate, until thoſe fines ſhould be piii ſeſſion 
and the Commons addreſſed the King, that the mom July, 
might be appropriated to the maintenance of Green them, 
"hoſpital. The Houſe having taken cognizance of u affectio 
affair, and made ſome new regulations in the proſecutWM rogatio 


of the African trade, preſented a ſolemn addreſs to Wl SX. 
King, repreſenting the general degeneracy and corruptihad ſet 
olf the age, and beſeeching his Majeſty to command il vo! 
: ban 6 Judges, Juſtices, and magiſtrates, to put the laws + 0. ;; 
execution carc!- 

De Os ne new g 


entirely c 
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execution againſt profaneneſs and immorality. The King 
profeſſed himſelf extremely well pleaſed with this remon- 
ſtrance, promiſed to give immediate directions for a refor- 
mation, and expreſſed his defire that ſome more effectual 
proviſion might be made for ſupprefling impious books, 


abounded at this period, and took their origin from the 
licenſe and profligacy of the times. 

$IX. In the midſt of ſuch immorality, Dr. Thomas 
Bray, an active divine, formed a plan for propagating the 
goſpel in foreign countries. Miſſionaries, catechiſms, 
liturgies, and other books for the inſtruction of ignorant 
people, were ſept to the Engliſh colonies in America. 
| This laudable deſign was ſupported by voluntary contri- 


of Commons, for the better diſcovery of eſtates given to 
ſuperſtitious uſes, Dr. Bray preſented a petition, praying, 
that ſome part of theſe eſtates might be ſet apart for the 
propagation of rhe reformed religion in Maryland, Vir- 
ai ginia, and the Leeward iflands. About this period, 2 
ti ſociety for the reformation of manners was formed under 
the King's countenance and encouragement. Confiderable 
collections were made for maintaining clergymen.to read 


dot prayers at certain hours in places oi publick worſhip, and 


adminiſter the ſacrament every Sunday. The members of 


ach this ſociety reſolved to inform the magiſtrates of all vice 


wilt and immorality that ſhould fall under their cognizanee; 
irn and with that part of the fines allowed by law to the in- 
tin former conſtitute a fund of charity. The buſineſs of the 


non july, prorogued the parliament, after having thanked 


affection he had received: and in two 255 after the Pro- 
cui rogation it was diſſolved “. 

to th $X. In the month of 3 the Earl of Portland 
upto had ſet out on his embaſly to France, where he was re- 


nd Vol. I. Y ceived 
aWs * On the fiſth day of January, a fire dating out at Whitehal!, through 
ike carele ſsneſs of a laundreſs, the whole body of the palace, together with 
Wie new gallery, council-chamber, and ſeveral adjoining apartments, Was 
q pn conſumed; but the baoqueting-houle was not e 


containing doctrines againſt the Trinity; doctrines which 


bution; and the bill having been brought into the Houſe 


ſeſlion being terminated, the King, on the third day of 


them, in a ſhort ſpeech, for the many teſtimonies of their 
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ceived with very particular marks of diſtinction. He made 
a publick entry into Paris with ſuch magnificence as is 
aid to have aſtoniſhed the French nation. He interceded 
for the proteſtants in that kingdom, againſt whom the 
perſecution had been renewed with redoubled violence: 

he propoſed that King James ſhould be removed to 


Avignon, in which caſe his maſter would ſupply him with 


an honourable penſion : but his remonſtrances on both 
ſubjects proved ineffectual. Louis, however, in a private 
conference with him at Marli, is ſuppoſed to have com- 
municated his project of the partition-treaty. The Ear! 
of Portland, at his return to England, finding himſell 
totally eclipſed in the King's favourjz by Keppel, now 
created Earl of Albemarle, reſigned his employments in 


_ diſguſt; nor could the King s ſollicitations prevail upon 
him to reſume any office in the houſehold ; though he 


promiſed to ferve his Majeſty in any other ſhape, and was 
foon employed to negociate the treaty of partition. If 
this nobleman miſcarried in the purpoſes of his laſt embatly 
at the court of Verſailles, the agents of France were 
equally unſucceſsful in their endeavours to retrieve their 


tommerce with England, which the war had interrupted, 


Their eommiſſary, ſent over to London with powers to 


regulate the trade between the two nations, met with in- 


faperable difficulties. The partiament had burthened the 
French commodities with heavy daties, which werealready 
appropriatedto different uſes; and the channel of trade wa: 
in many reſpects entirely altered. The Engliſh merchants 
fupplied the nation with wines from Italy, Spain, and Por- 
tugal; with linen from Holland and Silefia; and manufac- 
tures of paper, hats, ſtuffs, and filks, had been fet upand ſuc- 
ceſsfully carried on in England, by the French refugecs. 
& XI. By this time a ferment had been raiſed in Scot- 
land, by the oppoſition and diſconragements their nes 
company had ſuſtained. They bad employed agents in 
England, Holland, and Hamburgh, to receive ſubſcrip- 
tions. The adventurers in England were intimidated by 
the meaſures which had been taken in Parliament again 
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the Scottiſh company: The Dutch Eaſt-India company C ad p. 
tookethe alarm, and exerted all their intereſt to prevent their LES 
countrymen from ſubſcribing ; ; and the King permitted 16938. 
his reſident at Hamburgh to preſent a memorial againſt 
| the Scottiſh company to the ſenate of that city. The 
| parliament of Scotland being aſſembled by the Earl of 
| Marchmont as King's commiſſioner, the company pre- 
ſented it with a remonſtrance, containing a detail of their 
| grievances, ariſing from the conduct of the Engliſh Houſe 
| of Commons, as well as from the memorial preſented by 
| the King's miniſter at Hamburgh, in which he actually 
diſowned the act of parliament and letters- patent which 
had paſſed in their favour, and threatened theinhabitants 
of that city with his Majeſty” s reſentment, in caſe they 
| ſhould join the Scots in their undertaking. They repre- 
| ſented, that ſuch inſtances of interpoſition had put a ſtop 
| to the ſubſcriptions in England and Hamburgh, hurt the 
| tredit of the company, diſcouraged the adventurers, and 
| threatened the entire ruin of a defign in which all the moſt 
| conſiderable families of the nation were deeply engaged. 
The parliament having taken their caſe into conſideration, 
ſent an addreſs to his Majeſty, repreſenting the hardſhips 
| to which the company had been expoſed, explaining how 
W far the nation in general was concerned in the deſign, and 
intreating that he would take ſuch meaſures as might 
| effeQtually vindicate the undoubted rights and privileges of 
the company. This addreſs was ſeconded by a petition 
| from the company itſelf, praying, that his Majeſty would 
| give ſome intimation to the ſenate of Hamburgh, per- 
| mitting the inhabitants of that city to renew the ſub- | 
ue: fcriptions they had withdrawn: that, as a gracious mark 2 
| of his royal favour to the company, he would beſtow upon 
| them two ſmall frigates, then lying uſeleſs in the harbour 
| of Burnt-Iſland; and that, in conſideration of the 
obſtructions they had encountered, he would continue | 
| their privileges and immunities for ſuch longer time as WW 
| ſhould ſeem reaſonable to his Majeſty: Though the com- ' 
milloner was wholly devoted to the King, who had 
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BOOK actually reſolved to ruin this company, he could not ap- 
. peaſe the reſentment of the nation; and the heats in par- 
1698. liament became ſo violent, that he was obliged to adjourn 
it to the fifth day of November. In this interval, the 
directors of the company, underſtanding from their agent 

at Hamburgh that the addreſs of the parliament, and 

their own petition, had produced no effect in their favour; 

they wrote a letter of complaint to the Lord Seafield, ſe- 

cretary of ſtate, obſerving, that they had received re- 

peated aſſurances of the King's having given orders to his 

reſident at Hamburgh touching their memorial; and in- 
treating the interpoſition of his lordſhip, that juſtice might 

be done to the company. The ſecretary, in his anſwer, 

promiſed to take the firſt convenient opportunity of repre- 

ſenting the affair to his Majeſty; but he ſaid this could not 

be immediately expected, as the King was much engaged 


in the affairs of the Engliſh parliament. This declaration 


the directors conſidered, as it really was, a mere evaſion, 
which helped to alienate the minds of that people from 
the King's perſon and government. Rp 
§ XII. King William at this time revolved in his own 
mind a project of far greater conſequence to the intereſt of 
Europe; namely, that of ſettling the ſucceſſion to the 
throne of Spain, which in a little time would be vacated 
by the death of Charles IT. whoſe conſtitution was already 
exhauſted. He had been lately reduced to extremity, an 
his ſituation was no ſooner known in France, than Louis 
detached a ſquadron towards Cadix, with orders to inter. 
cept the plate- fleet, in caſe the King of Spain ſhould die 
before its arrival. William ſent another fleet to protect 
the galleons; but ſt arrived too late for that ſervice, and 
the nation loudly exclaimed againſt the tardineſs of the 
equipment. His Catholick Majeſty recovered from Juis 
diſorder, contrary to the expectation of his people; but 


continued in ſuch an enfeebled and precarious ſtate of 


health, that a relapſe was every moment apprehended. In 
the latter end of July King William embarked for Hol. 
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an opportunity to withdraw himſelf for ſome time from 
| kingdom in which he had been expoſed to ſuch oppoſi- 
tion and chagrin. But the real motive of his voyage, was 


| the obſervation of thoſe who might have penetrated into 
| the nature of his negociation. He had appointed a regency 
to govern the kingdom in his abſence, and as one of the 
| number nominated the Earl of Mariborough, who had 
| regained his favopr, and been conſtituted governor to the 
| Duke of Glouceſter. At his Majeſty's departure, ſealed 
| orders were left with the miniſtry, directing, that ſixteen 


| thouſand men ſhould be retained in the ſervice, notwith- 


| ſtanding the vote of the Commons, by which the ſtand- 
| ing army was limited to ten thouſand. He alledged, that 
| the apprehenſion of troubles which might ariſe at the 


eyes of the people. 
XIII. Having aſſiſted at the aſſembly of the States 
General, and given audience to divers ambaſſadours at the 


Earls of Eſſex, Portland, and Selkirk. There he was vi- 
ſited by Count Tallard, the French miniſter, who had 
inſtructions to negociate the treaty concerning the Spa- 
r. With ſucceſſion. The Earl of Portland, by his Majeſty's or- 
ire er, had communicated to Secretary Vernon the principal 


ect Nonditions which the French King propoſed: he himſelf 


Ivrote a letter to Lord Chancellor Somers, deſiring his ad- 
rice with regard to the propoſitions, and full powers under 
che great ſeal, with blanks to be filled up occaſionally, that 


Chancellor and Vernon upon the ſubject ; and the Chan- 
Flor wrote an anſwer to the King, as the iſſue of their 


a deſign of treating with the French King, remote from 


| death of King Charles induced him to tranſgreſs this limi- 
tation: and he hoped that the new parliament would be 
more favourable. His enemies, however, made a freſh 
| handle of this ſtep, to depreciate his character in the 


Hague, he repaired to his Houſe at Loo, attended by the 


be might immediately begin the treaty with Count Tal- 
ard. At the ſame time, he ſtrictly enjoined ſecreſy. The 
purport of Portland's letter was imparted to the Duke of 
Pbrewſbury and Mr. Montagu, who conſulted with the 
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which was neceſſary to his conſtitution. He was glad of c HA 
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joint deliberation : but, before it reached his Majeſty, the 


firſt treaty of partition was ſigned by the Earl of Portland 
and Sir Joſeph Williamſon, The contracting powers 
agreed, 'That, in caſe the King of Spain ſhould die with; 
out iſſue, the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, with the 
places depending on the Spaniſh monarchy, and ſituated 
on the coaſt of 'Fuſcany, or the adjacent iſlands, the mar- 
quiſate of Final, the province of Guipuſcoa ; all places on 
the French ſide of the Pyrannees, or the other mountains 
of Navarre, Alva, or Biſcay, on the other fide of the pro- 
vince of Guipuſcoa, with all the ſhips, veſlels, and ſtores, 
ſhould devolve upon the Dauphin, in conſideration of his 


right to the crown of Spain, which, with all its other de- 
pendencies, ſhould deſcend to the Electoral Prince of 
Bavaria, under the guardianſhip of his father: That the 
duchy of Milan ſhould be ſettled on the Emperor's ſecond 


ſon, the Archduke Charles: That this treaty ſhould be 


| communicated to the Emperor and the Elector of Bavaria 


by the King of England and the States-General ; That 


if either ſhould refuſe to agree to this partition, his pro- 
portion ſhould remain in ſequeſtration, until the diſpute 


could be accommodated : That in caſe the Electoral Prince 


of Bavariaſhould die before his father, then the Elector 


and his other heirs ſhould ſucceed him in thoſe dom!- 
nions; and, ſhould the Archduke reject the duchy of 


Milan, they agreed tnat it ſnould be ſequeſtered and goveru- 


ed by the Prince of Vaudemont. It may be neceſſary to ob- 


ſerve, that Philip IV. father to the preſent King of Spain, 


all ties of honour and good faith to the intereſt of bi 


had ſettled his crown by will on the Emperor's children: 
that the Dauphin was ſon to Maria-Thereſa, daughter of 
the ſame monarch, whoſe right to the ſucceſſion Louis had 
renounced in the moſt ſolemn manner: as for the Electori 
Prince of Bavaria, he was grandſon to a daughter of Spain. 
This treaty of partition was one of the moſt impudent 


ſchemes of encroachment that tyrapny and injuſtice ev 


planned. Louis, who had made a practice of facrifici; 


pride, vanity, and ambition, foreſaw that he ſhould nete 


. 


deracy againſt them. He, therefore, reſolved to amuſe him 


with a treaty, in which he ſhould ſeem to act as umpire 


in the concerns of Europe. He knew that William was too 


much of a politician to be reſtricted by notions of private 
juſtice; and that he would make no ſcruple to infringe 
the laws of particular countries, or even the rights of a 
ſingle nation, when the balance of power was at ſtake. 


Hejudged right in this particular. The King of England 


lent a willing ear to his propoſals, and engaged in a plan 


for diſmembering a kingdom, in deſpite of the natives, 


and in violation of every law human or divine. 


8 XIV. While the French King cajoled William with 


this negotiation, the Marquis d'Harcourt, his ambaſſador 


to Spain, was engaged in a game of a different nature at 
Madrid, The Queen of Spain, ſuſpecting the deſigns of 
| France, exerted all her intereſt in behalf of the King of 
the Romans, to whom ſhe was nearly related. She new- 
| modelled the council, beſtowed the government of Milan 
on Prince Vaudemont, and eſtabliſhed the Prince of 


Heſſe d' Armſtadt as viceroy of Catalonia. Notwithſtand- 
ing all her efforts, ſhe could not prevent the French mi- 


| niſter from acquiring ſome influence in the Spaniſh coun- 
| cils. He was inſtructed to procure the ſucceſſion of the 
crown for one of the Dauphin' 8 ſons, or at leaſt to hin- 
der it from devolving upon the Emperor's children. With _ 
a view to give weight to his negociations, the French 
King ordered an army of ſixty thouſand men to advance 
towards the frontiers of Catalonia and Navarre, while a 
great number of ſhips and gallics cruiſed along the coaſt, 


andentered the harbours of Spain. Harcourt immediately 
began to form his party : he repreſented, that Philip IV. 
had no power to diſpoſe of his crown, againſt the laws of 


nature and the conſtitution of the realm: that by the 


order of ſucceſſion, the crown ought to deſcend to the 
children of his daughter, in preference to more diſtant 


relations : ; that, if the Spaniards would declare in favour 
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of the Dauphin's fecond ſon, the Duke of Anjou, they 
might train him up in the manners and cuſtoms of their 
country. When he found them averſe to this propoſal, 
he aſſured them his maſter would approve of the Electoral 
Prince of Bavaria, rather than conſent to the ſucceſſion's 
devolving upon a ſon of the Emperor. Nay, he hinted, 
that if they would chooſe a ſovereign among themſelves, 
they might depend upon the protection of his Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty, who had no other view than that of 
preventing the Houfe of Auſtria from becoming too for- 
midable to the liberties of Europe, The Queen of Spain 
having diſcovered the intrigues of this miniſter, conveyed 
the King to Toledo, on pretence that the air of Madrid 
was prejudicial to his health. Harcourt immediately took 
the alarm. He ſuppoſed her intention was to prevail upon 
her huſband, in his ſolitude, to confirm the laſt will of 
His father,” and his doubts were all removed, when he 
underſtood that the Count de Harrach, the Imperial am- 
bafſador, had privately repaired to Toledo. He forthwith 
took the fame road, pretending to have receiyed a memo- 
rial from his maſter, with a poſitive order to deliver! it in- 
to the King's own hand. He was given to underſtand, 
that the management of foreign affairs had been left to 
the care of Cardinal Cordubaat Madrid, and thatthe King's 
health would not permit him to attend to buſineſs. Tt he 
purport of the memorial was, an offer of French forces to 
affiſt in raiſing the ſiege of Ceuta in Barbary, which the 
Moors had lately undertaken : : but this offer was civilly 


declined. Harcourt, not yet diſcouraged, redoubled his 


efforts at Madrid, and found means to engage Cardinal 
Portocarrero in the intereſts of his maſter. In the mean 
time Louis concluded an alliance with Sweden, under the 
pretext of preſerving and ſecuring the common peace, by 
ſach means as ſhould be judged moſt proper and conve- 
nient. During theſe tranſactions, King William was 
not wanting in his endeavours to terminate the war of 
Hungary, which had raged fifteen years without inter- 


miſſion. - About the middle of Auguſt, Lord Paget and 
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Mr. Colliers, ambaſſadors from England and Holland, C H A P. 


arrived in the Turkiſh camp near Belgrade; and a con- 
greſs being opened under their mediation, the peace of 
Carlowitz was figned on the twenty- ſixth day of January. 


By this treaty, the Emperor remained in poſſeſſion of all 
his conqueſts: Caminieck was reſtored to the Poles: all 


the Morea, with ſeveral fortreſſes in Dalmatia, were 


| ceded to the Venetians ; and the Czar of Muſcovy re- 


| tained Azoph during a truce of two years; ſo that the 
Turks, by this pacification, loſt great part of their Euro- 


| had ſtrenubufly adhered to the Prince of Conti, was pre- 
| vajled upon to acknowledge Auguſtus; and the commo- 


| through all Chriſtendom. 


prorogued on account of his Majeſty's abſence, which was 
prolonged by contrary winds, and tempeſtuous weather. 
His miniſtry had been at very little pains to influence the 


principles, though they do not ſeem to have been much 
Levoted to the perſon of their ſovereign : yet their choice 


; {Weonvened on the ſixth day of December, the King, in his 
ppeech, obſerved. That the ſafety, honour, and happineſs 
f the kingdom would in a great meaſure depend upon 
the ſtrength which they ſhould think proper to maintain 
dy ſea and land. He deſired they would make ſome fur- 


i<Qtual expedients for employing the poor; paſs good 


y ills for the advancement of trade, and the diſcourage- 
ent of profanity ; and act with unanimity and diſpatch. 
s he Commons of this new parliament were ſo irritated ar 
of e King's preſuming to maintain a greater number of 
r- oops than their predeceſſors had voted, that they reſolved 


e ſhould feel the weight of their diſpleaſure. They 


pean dominions. The Cardinal Primate of Poland, who 
tions in Lithuania being appeaſed, pours was cabliſhed 


| $XV. In the beginning of December the King arrived 


lin England, where a new parliament had been choſen, and 


klections, which generally fell upon men of Revolution- 


bf Sir Thomas Lyttelton for Speaker ſeemed to preſage a 
ſeſſion favourable to the miniſtry. The two Houſes being 


er progreſs in diſcharging the national debt; contrive 


omitted 
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ceeding ſeven thouſand men, ſhould be forthwith dif. 


— whole, az leave ſo. few. The miniſters would not run the 
riſque of loſing all their credit, by propoſing a greater 


penned a ſpeech to be pronounced to both Houſes on thi 
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ſolved that all the forces of England, in Engliſh pay, e- 


banded ; as alſo thoſe in rd exceeding twelve thou. 
ſand ; and that thoſe retained ſhould be his Majeſty's na. 
tural-born ſubjects. A bill was brought in on theſe reſo. 
lutions, and proſecuted with peculiar eagerneſs, to the 

unſpeakable mortification of King William, who was no! 
only extremely ſenſible of the affront, but alſo particularly 
chagrined to ſee himſelf diſabled from maintaining hi 
Dutch guards, and the regiments of French refugees, to 
which he was uncommonly attached. Before the meeting 
of the parliament, the miniſtry gave him to underſtand, 
that they ſhould be able to procure a vote for ten or twelve 
thouſand ; but they would not undertake for a greater 
number. He profeſſed himſelf diſſatisfied with the pro. 
poſal, obſerving, that they might as well diſhand the 


number; and, having received no directions on this ſubjec⸗ 
ſat ſilent when it was debated in the Houſe of Commons 

$ XVI. Such was the indignation of William, Kindle 
by this conduct of his miniſtry and his parliament, that he 
threatened to abandon the government; and had actual 


occaſion : but he was diverted from this purpoſe by li 
miniſtry and confidents, and reſolved to paſs the bill U with hi, 


which he had been ſo much offended. Accordingly, wh" profeſſe 
it was ready for the royal aſſent, he went to the Houle thing to 
Peers, where having ſent for the Commons, he told then the con: 
that, although he might think himſelf unkindly uſed, i ſo often 
being deprived of his guards, which had conſtantly WM minded 


tended him in all his actions: yet, as he believed nothin 
could be more fatal to the nation than any diſtruſt or jt 
louſy between him and his parliament, he was come ti 

pals the bill, according to their defire. At the ſame tw 
br his own juſtification, and in diſcharge of the truſt it 


Paſt in him, he declared, that in his own judgement! th 
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nation was left too much expoſed; and that it was in- c H, AP. 


| cumbent upon them to provide ſuch a ſtrength as might 
be neceſſary for the ſafety of the kingdom. They thanked 
him, in an addreſs, for his undeniable proof of his readi- 
neſs to comply with the deſires of his parliament. They 
| aflured him, he ſhould never have reaſon to think the 
Commons were undutiful or unkind; for they would, on 
WE all occaſions, ſtand by, and affiſt him in the preſervation 


| againſt all his enemies whatſoever, The Lords preſented 
| an addreſs to the fame effect; and the King aſſured both 
Houſes, he entertained no doubts of their loyalty and af- 
fection. He forthwith iflyed orders for reducing the army 


| England under the name of guards and garriſons ; and, 
| hoping the hearts of the Commons were now mollified, he 
| made another effort in favour of his Dutch guards, whom 
he could not diſmiſs without the moſt ſenſible regret. 
Lord Ranclagh was ſent with a written meſſage to the 


ue bark immediately, unleſs, out of conſideration to him, the 
a Houſe ſhould be diſpoſed to find a way for continuing them 
that longer i in the ſervice; a favour which his Majeſty would 
* | take very kindly. The Commons, inſtead of complying 
Il by 


| profeſſed unſpeakable grief, that he ſhould propoſe any 


| dom. They obſerved, that nothing conduced more to the 


dence between the King and people, which could no way 


| of his ſacred perſon, and in the ſuppert of his government, 


to the number of {even thouſand men, to be maintained in 


Commons, giving them to underſtand, that the neceſſary 
preparations were made for tranſporting the guards who 
came with him into England, and that they ſhould em- 


with his inclination, preſented an addreſs, in which they 


thing to which they could not conſent with due regard to 
the conſtitution, which he had come over to reſtore, and 
ſo often hazarded his royal perſon to preſerve. They re- 
minded him of the declaration, in which he had promiſed 
that all the foreign forces ſhould be ſent out of the king- 


happineſs and welfare of the nation, than an entire confi- 
be ſo firmly eſtabliſhed as by entruſting his ſacred perſon 


th his own ſubjects, who had ſo eminently ſignalized 
f ha themſelves 
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poſal, obſerving, that they might as well diſhand the 
riſque of loſing all their credit, by propoſing a greater 


ſat ſilent when it Was debated in the Houſe of Commons 


' miniſtry and confidents, and reſolved to paſs the bill h 


it was ready for the royal aſſent, he went to the Houſes 


ſolved that all the forces of England, in Engliſh pay, cx. MW cumb 
ceeding ſeven thouſand men, ſhould be forthwith dic. be ne 
banded ; as alſo thoſe in Ireland. exceeding twelve thou. Ml him, 
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tural-born ſubjects. A bill was brought in on theſe reſo. wa 
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unſpeakable mortification of King William, who was no: all oc 
only extremely ſenſible of the affront, but alſo particular | of his 
chagrined to ſee himſelf diſabled from maintaining his againf 
Dutch guards, and the regiments of French refugees, to mn ad: 
which he was uncommonly attached. Before the meeting 
of the parliament, the miniſtry gave him to underſtand, 
that they ſhould be able to procure a vote for ten or twehe 
thouſand; but they would not undertake for a greater 


number. He profeſſed himſelf diffatisfied with the pri 


whole, as leave ſo few. The miniſters would not run the 
number; and, having received no directions on this ſubjet; 


8 XVI. Such was the indignation of William, kindlel 
by this conduct of his miniſtry and his parliament, that he 
threatened to abandon the government; and had actual 
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Peers, where having ſent for the Commons, he told them 
that, although he might think himſelf unkindly uſed, i 
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cumbent upon them to provide ſuch a ſtrength as might 
| be neceſſary for the ſafety of the kingdom. They thanked 
him, in an addreſs, for his undeniable proof of his readi- 
| neſs. to comply with the deſires of his parliament. They 
aſſured him, he ſhould never have reaſon to think the 


all occaſions, ſtand by, and afliſt him in the preſervation 


| an addreſs to the fame effect; and the King aſſured both 
fection. He forthwith iſſued orders for reducing the army 
to the number of {even thouſand men, to be maintained in 
i England under the name of guards and garriſons; and, 


he could not diſmiſs without the moſt ſenſible regret. 


ech Commons, giving them to underſtand, that the neceſſary 


o preparations were made for tranſporting the guards Who 
del came with him into England, and that they ſhould em- 


t he bark immediately, unleſs, out of conſideration to him, the 
aa Houſe ſhould be diſpoſed to find a way for continuing them 


tha longer in the ſervice; a favour which his Majeſty would 
u take very kindly. The Commons, inſtead of complying 
with his inclination, preſented an addreſs, in which they 
profeſſed unſpeakable grief, that he ſhould propoſe any 
thing to which they could not conſent with due regard to 


the conſtitution, which he had come over to reſtore, and 


minded him of the declaration, in which he had promiſed 
that all the foreign forces ſhould be ſent out of the king- 


| happineſs and welfare of the nation, than an entire confi- 
dence between the King and people, which could no way 


| Commons were undutiful or unkind; for they would, on 


| of his ſacred perſon, and in the ſupport of his government, 
againſt all his enemies whatſoever. The Lords preſented 


Houſes, he entertained no doubts of their loyalty and af- 


hoping the hearts of the Commons were now mollified, he | 
| made another effort in favour of his Dutch guards, whom 


Lord Ranclagh was ſent with a written meſſage to the 


ſo often hazarded his royal perſon to preſerve. They re- 
dom. They obſerved, that nothing conduced more to the 


de fo firmly eſtabliſhed as by entruſting his ſacred perſon 
| vith his own ſubjects, who had ſo eminently ſignalized 
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BO OK themſelves during the late long and expenſive war. They 
. received a ſoothing anſwer to the addreſs, but remained 
1698. firm to their purpoſe, in which the King was fain to ac- 
quieſce; and the Dutch guards were tranſported to Hol. 
land. At a time when they declared themſelves ſo well 
pleaſed with their deliverer, ſuch an oppoſition, in an 
affair of very little conſequence, ſavoured more of clowniſh 
obſtinacy than of patriotiſm. In the midſt of all their 
profeſſions of regard, they entertained a national prejudice 
againſt himſelf, and all the foreigners in his ſervice. Even 
in the Honſeof Commons his perſon was treated with great 
diſreſpect in virulent inſinuations. They ſuggeſted, that 
he neither loved nor truſted the Engliſh nation : that he 
treated the natives with themoſt diſagreeable reſerve; and 
choſe his confidents fromthenumberof ſtrangers that ſur- 
rounded him: that, after every ſeſſion of parliament, he 
retired from the kingdom, to enjoy an indolent and inglo- 
rious privacy with a few favourites. Theſe ſuggeſtions 
were certainly true. He was extremely dif guſted with the 
Engliſh, whom he conſidered as malicious, ignorant, and 
ungrateful, and he took no n to —⁊ his ſenti- 
ments. 
$ XVII. The Coal; having effected a Aiflutior of 
7 the army, voted fifteen thouſand ſeamen, and a propor- 
tionable fleet for theſecurityof the kingdom: they granted 
one million, four hundred and eighty- four thouſand fifteen 
pounds, for the ſervices of the year, to be raiſed by a tax 
of three ſhillings in the pound upon lands, perſonal eſtates, 
penſions, and offices. A great number of prieſts and 
Roman catholicks, 'who had been frighted away by the 
Revolution, werenowencouragedbythetreaty of Ryſwick 
to return, and appeared in all public places of London 
and Weſtminiſter, with remarkable effrontery. The ene- 
mies of the government whiſpered about, that the treaty 
contained a ſecret article in favour of thoſe who profeſſed 
that religion; and ſome did not even ſcruple to inſinuate, 
that William was a papiſt in his heart. The Commons 


alarmed at the number and inſolence of thoſe religioniſts, 
deſired 
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| defired the King, in an addreſs, to remove by proclama- 


tion all papiſts and nonjurors from the city of London and 
parts adjacent, and put the laws in execution againſt them, 
| that the wicked deſigns they were always batching might be 
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| effeftually diſappointed. The King gratified them in their 


requeſt of a proclamation, which was not much re- 


in the courſe of the enſuing ſeſſion. The old Eaſt-India 
company, about this period, petitioned the Lower Houſe, 
to make ſome proviſion thattheir corporation might ſubſiſt 
for the reſidue of the term of twenty-one years, granted 
by his Majeſty's charter: that the payment of the five 
| pounds per cent. by the late act for ſettling the trade to the 
Faſt-Indies, might be ſettled and adjuſted in ſuch a 
manner, as not to remain a burthen on the petitioners ; 
and that ſuch further conſiderations might be had for 
| their relief, and for the preſervation of the Eaſt-India 


[ſecond reading. Diſcontents had riſen to ſuch a height, 
that ſome members began to aſſert, they were not bound 

to maintain the votes and credit of the former parliament ; 
land, upon this maxim, would have contributed their in- 


new company: but ſuch a ſcheme was of too dangerous 
conſequence to the publick credit, to be carried into exe- 
cution. | 


| $ XVIIL. That ſpirit of peeviſhneſs which could not be 


Tarl of Orford, a nobleman whoſe power gave umbrage, 
and whoſe wealth excited envy. He officiated both as 
Treaſurer of the Navy, and Lord-Commiffioner of the 


hich he had riſen to title and office. The Commons 


irew up an addreſs, complaining of ſome unimportant 
articles of miſmanagement in the conduct of the navy 


by 


| carded : but a remarkable law was enacted againſt papiſts 


trade, as ſhould be thought reaſonable. A bill was brought 
in upon the ſubject of this petition ; but rejected at the 


Itereſt towards a repeal of the act made in favour of the 


gratified with this ſacrifice, produced an enquiry into the 
management of naval affairs, which was aimed at the 


nd the Earl was wiſe enough to avoid further proſecution, 
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land increaſed againſt the miniſtry, who had diſowned 
their company, and in a great meaſure defeated the deſign 
from which they had promiſed themſelves ſuch heaps of 


their company had been expoſed, they fitted out two d 
four large ſhips which had been built at Hamburgh for 


with ſome artillery and military ſtores; and the adven- 
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by reſigning his employments. On the fourth day of May 
the King cloſed the ſeſſion, with a ſhort ſpeech, hinting 
diſſatisfaction at their having neglected to conſider fon e 


points which he had recommended to their attention; and 


the parliament was prorogued to the firſt of June“. Ina 
little time after this prorogation, his Majeſty appointed 
regency ; and on the ſecond day of June embarked for 
Holland. 

6 XIX. In Ireland nothing of moment was tranſactel. 


The parliament of that kingdom paſſed an act for raiſing 


one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds on lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments, to'defray the expenſe of main- 


_ taining twelve thouſand men who had been voted by the 


Commons of England: then the aſſembly was prorogyued, 
A new commiſſion afterwards arrived at Dublin, confti- 
tuting the Duke of Bolton, the Earls of Berkeley and 
Galway, lords-juſtices of Ireland. The clamour in Scot- 


treaſure. Notwithſtanding the diſcouragements to which 


their ſervice. Theſe were laden with a cargo for traffic 


turers emurteng, to the number of twelve hundred, tbe 
failed 
| » 

*, N che latter 5 of March the Earl of Warwick FI Lord Mohut 
were tried by their peers in Weſtminſter-hall, for the murther of Captii 
Richard Coote, Who had been killed in a midnight combat of three on eid 
fide. Warwick was found guilty of manflaughter, and Mobun acquitted 
Villers, Earl of Jerſey, who had been ſ:at ambaſſador to France, was 
pointed ſecretary of ſtate, in the room of the Duke of Shrewſbury, Ti 
nobleman was created lord-chamberlain : the Earl of Mancheſter was ſen 
ambaſſador extraordinary to France: the Earl of Pembroke was declit 
lord-preſident of the counci} z and Lore Viſcount dann keeper of 
privy-ſeal. 

+ Conſiſting of the Lork: Chancellor, the Lord-Preſident, the Lord in 
Seal, the Lord-Steward of the Houſehold, the Earl of Bridgewat 
commiſſioner of the Admiralty, the Earl of Marlborough, the Lt 
Jerley, and Mr, Montagu. | 
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the ſeventeenth day of July in the preceding year. At 
Madeira they took in a ſupply of wine, and then ſteered 


between Santa Cruz and Porto Rico. Their deſign was 
to take poſſeſſion of this little iſland z but, when they en- 
tered the road, they ſaw a large tent pitched upon the 
| frand, and the Daniſh colours flying. Finding them- 
| {elves anticipated in this quarter, they directed their courſe 
to the coaſt of Darien, where they treated with the natives 
for the eſtabliſhment of rheir colony, and taking poſſeſſion 
of the ground, to which they gave the name of Caledonia, 
[began to execute their plan of erecting a town under the 
appellation of New Edinburgh, by the direction of their 
council, conſiſting of Patterſon the projector, and fix 
other directors. They had no ſooner completed their 
ſettlement, than they wrote a letter to the King, contain- 
ling a detail of their proceedings. They pretended they 
had received undoubted intelligence, that the French in- 
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colony would be the means of preventing the evil conſe- 
quences which might ariſe to his Majeſty's kingdom and 
dominions from the execution of ſuch a ſcheme. They 
acknowledged his goodneſs in granting thoſe privileges by 


continuance of his royal favour and protection, as they 


lament and the patent they had obtained. 

XX. By this time, however, the King was reſolved 
0 cruſh them effectually. He underftood that the greater 
part of their proviſions had been conſumed before they ſet 
al from Scotland, and forefaw that they muſt be reduced 
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to Crab-iſland in the neighbourhood of St. Thomas, lying 


tended to make a ſettlement on that coaſt; and that their 


noclhamations, prohibiting, under the ſevereſt penalties, 
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filed from the fric of Edinburgh, with ſome tenders, on C HA k. 
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which their company was eſtabliſhed : they implored the 


had punctually adhered to the conditions of the act of par- 25 


Þ a ſtarving condition, if not ſupplied from the Englifh | 
dlonies. That they might be debarred of all ſuch af- 
tance, he ſent orders to the governours of Jamaica, 
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B 90 K with the Scottiſh colony, or afliſting it, in any ſhape, with 
arms, ammunition, or proviſion, on pretencethat they had 
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free- port. The Engliſh apprehended that their plante 


that the buccaneers in particular would chooſe it as the 
chief reſidence : that the plantations of England would“ 
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known to be an enterpriſing and pertinacious people; and 
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not communicated their deſign to his Majeſty, but had 
peopled Darien, in violationof the peace ſubſiſting between 
him and his allies. Their colony was, doubtleſs, a very 
dangerous encroachment upon the Spaniards, as it would 
have commanded the paſſage between Porto Bello and 
Panama, and divided the Spaniſh empire in America, 
The French King complained of the invaſion, and offered 
to ſupply the court of Madrid with a fleet to diſlodge 
the interlopers. Colonna Marquis de Canales, the Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador at the court of London, preſented 2 


memorial to King William, remonſtrating againſt the ng 
ſettlement of this colony, as a mark of difregard, and 2 wks 
breach of the alliance between the two crowns ; and de- TY 
claring, that his maſter would take proper meaſures againſ 3 
ſuch hoſtilities. The Scots affirmed, that the natives of the : 
Darien were a free people, whom the Spaniards had ol T 

in vain attempted to ſubdue : that, therefore, they had a 3 
an original and incontrovertible right to diſpoſe of their 3 
own lands, part of which the company had purchaſed for My 

a valuable conſideration. But there was another caul if P. 
more powerful than the remonſtrances of the Spaniſh * : P s 
court, to which this colony fell a ſacrifice ; and that was, the of 
the jealouſy of the Engliſh traders and planters. Darien the = 
was ſaid to be acountry abounding wich gold, which would Marv 
in a little time enrich the adventurers. The Scots wer? Ws 
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their harbour near Golden-iſland was already declared 


would be allured into this new colony, by the doudk 
proſpect of finding gold, and plundering the Spaniard 


deſerted ; that Darien would become another Algier 
and that the ſettlement would produce a rupture wit 
Spain, in conſequence of which the Engliſh effects in ti! 


kingdom would be confiſcated. The Dutch, too, j 
y 


Wi I i. 1 4 . 


| 

gte, notwithſtanding the repeated petitions and remon- 
| WF firances of their conſtituents. Famine compelled the firſt 
i WE adventurers to quit the coaſt: a ſecond recruit of men and 
- WH proviſions was ſent thither from Scotland: but, one of 


their ſhips, laden with proviſion, being burned by acci- 
dent, they likewiſe deſerted the place: another re-enforce- 


ſchemes abortive. The Spaniards advanced againſt them; 


le. when, finding themſelves incapable of withſtanding the 
u enemy, they ſollicited a capitulation, by virtue of which 
1 they were permitted to retire. Thus vaniſhed all the 
a 


golden dreams of the Scottiſh nation, which had engaged 
in this deſign with incredible eagerneſs, and even em- 


ced upon any other occaſion. They were now not only 
the miſcarriage of the deſign, whichthey imputed ſolely to 


againſt their ſovereign. 'They taxed him with doubles 
dealing, inhumanity, and baſe ingratitude, to 'a people 


and had their power been equal to their 1 in all 
r a rebellion would have enſued. 

XXI. William, mean while, enjoyed himſelf at Loo, 
where he was viſited by the Duke of Zell, with whom he 
had long cultivated an intimacy of friendſhip. During 
bis refidence in this place, the Earl of Portland and the 
Grand Penfionary of Holland frequently conferred with 


| Vor. L. 


ment arrived, and being better provided than the two 
former, might have maintained their footing; but they 
were ſoon divided into factions that rendered all their 


barked a greater ſum of money than ever they had advan- 


diſappointed in their expectations of wealth and affluence; 
but a great number of families was abſolutely ruined by 


uu the conduct of King William. The whole kingdom of 


Scotland ſeemed to join in the clamour that was raiſed 


who had laviſhed their treaſure and beſt blood in ſupport of 
his government, and in the gratification of his ambition: 


the French ambaſſador, Count Tallard, upon the ſubject 
2 K 
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aid to have been jealous of a company, which in time C H 60 P. 
might have proved their competitors in the illicit commerce 
to the Spaniſh main; and to have hardened the King's 
heart againſt the new ſettlers, whomhe abandoned to their 


1699. 
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19.9 K of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. The firſt plan of the partition the! 


; | being defeatedbythedeathof the young Prince of Bavaria, Eng 
of 1699. they found it neceflary to concert another, and began a 1 
1 private negociation for that purpoſe. The court of Spain, i $ 
i. appriſed of their intention, ſent a written remonſtrance to wk 
1 Mr. Stanhope, the Engliſh miniſter at Madrid, expreſſing the 
44 their refentment atthisunprecedentedmethodof proceed. gun 
3 ing, and deſiring that a ſtop might be put to thofe intrigues, his 
14 feeing the King of Spain would of himſelf take the neceſ. lorſ 
( N ſary ſteps for preſerving the publick tranquillity, in caſe diff 
1 he ſhould die without heirs of his body. A reprefentation WW hag 
'1 | of the ſame kind was made to the miniſters of France and of! 
| - [ Holland: the Marquis de Canales, theSpaniſh ambaſſador plac 
| | at London, delivered a memorial ts the lords-juſtices, par! 
x couched in the moſt virulent terms, againft this tranſacti- Wi long 
W on, and even appealing from the King to the partiament. the 
Wo This Spaniard was pleaſed with an opportunity to inſul: ſhip 
nf 1 0 King William, who hated his perfon, and had forbid hin W ooo 
| | the court, on account of his appearing covered in his Ma- the 
| | jeſty's preſence. The regency had no ſooner communi- mer 
* cated this paper to the King, than he ordered the ambatl pun 
5 dor to quit the kingdom in eighteen days, and to remain a de 
5 within his own houſe till the time of his departure. He the 
'S was likewiſe given to underſtand, that no writing wouls He 
| £ be received from him or any of his domeſtieks. | Mr. and 
1 Stanhope was directed to complain at Madrid of the affron: cult 
| N ; | offered to his maſter, which he ſtiled an inſolent and ſaucy nati 
= | attempt to ftir up fedition in the kingdom, by appealing wor 
3 | to the people and parliament of England againft his Ma- 10 g 
4 CY zeſty. The court. of Spain juſtified what their miniſter «wp 
bw | had done, and in their turn ordered Mr. Stanhope to leave I * 
4 | their dominions. Don Bernardo de Quiros, the Spaniſ WW Con 
R ambaſſador in Holland, prepared a memorial on the ſame WF The 
1 ſubject, to the States-General ; which, however, the! loly, 
12 h refuſed to accept. Theſe remonſtrances did not interrupt fecte 
„ the negociation, in which Louis was ſo eager, that he expi 
| b complained of William, as if he had not employed bi Inſt 


W whole influence in prevailing upon the Dutch to ſignih 
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their acceſſion to the articles agreed upon by France and C H A P. 
England : but his Britannick Myeſty found means to re- VI 


move this jealouſy. 


$ XXII. About the middle of October William returned 
to England, and conferred upon the Duke of Shrewſbury 
the office of chamberlain, vacant ſince the reſignation of 
Sunderland. Mr. Montague at the ſame period reſigned 
his ſeat at the Treaſury-board, together with the chancel- 
lorſhip of the Exchequer, either foreſeeing uncommon 


difficulty in managing a Houſe of Commons, after they 


had been diſmiſſed in ill-humour, or dreading the intereſt 
of his enemies, who might procure a vote that his two 


places were inconſiſtent. The King opened the ſeſſion of 
parliament, on the ſixteenth day of November, with a 


Yi long ſpeech, adviſing a further proviſion for the ſafety of 
nt, the kingdom by ſea and land, as well as the repairs of 
ult ſhips and fortifications ; exhorting the Commons to make 

1m good the deficiencies of the funds, diſcharge the debts of 
la. the nation, and provide the neceſſary ſupplies. He recom- 
mi. mended ſome good bill for the more effectual preventing and 

The puniſhing unlawful and clandeſtine trading; and expreſſed 
jan a deſire, that ſome method ſhould be taken for employing 
He the poor, which were become a burthen to the kingdom. 
uld He aſſured them, his reſolutions were tocountenance virtue 
Nr. and diſcourage vice: and that he would decline no diffi- 
ront culties and dangers, wherethe welfare and proſperity of the 
ey nation might be concerned. He concluded with theſe 
ling words: « Since, then our aims are only for the general 
Ma. good, let us act w' h confidence in one another; which 
iſter &« will not fail, with God's bleſſing, to make me a happy 
eave © king, and you « great and flouriſhing people.” — The 
niſh Commons were now become wanton in their diſguſt. 
ſame Though they had received no real provocation, they re- 
the! ſolved to mortify him with their proceedings. They af- 
rrup! ſected to put odious i interpretations on the very harmleſs 

t he expreſſion of, . Let us act with confidence in one another.” 

d bi Inſtead of an addreſs of thanks, according to the uſual 
gnilf euſlog they preſented a ſullen remonſtrance, complain- 
their 2 1 ing, 
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ing, that a jealouſy and diſguſt had beenraiſedof their du 
and affection; and deſiring he would ſhow marks of his higli 
diſpleaſure towards all perſons whohad preſumed to miſre- 


preſent their proceedings tohis Majeſty. He declared, inhis 


anſwer, that no perſon had ever dared to miſrepreſent their 
proceedings; and, that if any ſhould preſume to impoſe 
upon him by ſuch calumnies, he would treat them as his 
worſt enemies. 1 . 

S XXIII. The Houſe was not in a humour to be ap- 
peated with foothing promifes and proteſtations: they 
determined to diftreſs him, by profecuting his miniſters. 
During the war the coloniesof North- America had grown 


rich by piracy. One Kidd, the maſter of a floop, under- 


took to ſuppreſs the pirates, provided the government 
would furniſh him with afhip of thirty guns, welt manned. 
The board of Admiralty declaring that ſuch a number of 
ſeamen could not be ſpared from the publick ſervice, Kidd 
was equipped by the private ſubſcriptionof the Lord-Chan- 


cellor, the Duke of Shrewſbury, the Earls of Romney, Or- 


ford, and Bellamont, Sir Edward Harriſon, and Colonel 
Livingſtone, of New-York. The King promiſed to con- 
tribute one half of the expenfe, and reſerved to himſelf 


one tenth of the profits; but he never advanced the mo- 


ney. Kidd being thus equipped, and provided with a 
commiſſion to act againſt the French, as well as to make 
war on certain pirates therein mentioned by name, ſet fail 
from Plymouth : but, inftead of cruifing on the coaſt of 
America, he directed his courſe te the Eaſt-Indies, where 
he himſelf turned pirate, and took a ich ſhip belonging to 
the Moors. Having divided his booty with his crew, 


ninety of whom left him, in order to join other adventu- 


rers, he burned his own ſhip, and failed with his prize to 
the Weft-Indies. There he purchaſed a floop, in which 
he ſteered for North America, leaving partof his men inthe 

prize, to remain in one of the Leeward-iſtands, until they 
thould receive further inſtructions. Arriving on the coaſt 
of New-York, he ſent one Emmet to make his peace with 


the Earl of Bellamont, the governor of that province, 


who inveigled him into a negotiation, in the courſe of 
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Then his lordſhip ſent an CHAP. 


: ; 1 
account of his proceedings to the ſecretary of ſtate, deſiring , 


that he would ſend for the priſoners to England, as there 
was no law in that colony for puniſhing piracy with 


death, and the majority of the people favoured that practice. 


The Admiralty, by order of the lords: juſtices, diſpatched 


the ſhip Rocheſter to bring home the priſoners and their 

effects: but, after having been toſſed for ſome time with 
tempeſtuous weather, this vefſel was obliged to return to 
Plymouth in a ſhattered condition. This incident furniſhed 


the malcontents with a colour to paint the miniſtry as the 
authors and abettors of a piratical expedition, which they 
wanted to ſcreen from the cognizance of the publick. The 
old Eaſt-India company had complained to the regency of 


the capture made by Kidd in the Eaſt-Indies, apprehending, 


as the veſſel belonged to the Moors, they ſhould beexpoſed 


to the reſentment of the Mogul. In the beginning of 
December, this ſubject being brought abruptly into the 


Houſe of Commons, a motion was made, That the letters 


patent granted to the Earl of Bellamont and others, of pi- 


rates goods, were diſhonourable to the King, againſt the 


laws of nations, contrary to the laws and ſtatutes of the 
land, invaſiveof property, and deſtructiveof trade and com- 
merce. A warm debate enſued, in the courſe of which, 
ſome members declaimed with great bitterneſs againſt the 


Chancellor and the Duke of Shrewſbury, as partners in a 


piratical ſcheme: but theſe imputations were refuted, and 


the motion was rejected by a great majority. Not but they 
might have juſtly ſtigmatized the expedition as a little 
mean adventure, in which thoſe noblemen had embarked 


with a view to their own private advantage. 


$ XXIV. While this affair was in agitation among the 
Commons, theattention of the Upper Houſe was employed 


upon the caſe of Dr, Watſon, Biſhop of St. David's. This 
prelate was ſuppoſed to have paid a valuable conſideration 
for his biſhoprick : and, after his elevation, had ſold the 
preferments in his gift, with a view of being reimburſed. 


He was accuſed of ſimony ; and, after a ſolemn hearing 
before the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and fix ſuffragans, 
2 3 convicted 


1 699. 
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B 4 K convicted and deprived. Then he pleaded his privilege: 


1599. 


ſo that the affair was brought into the Houſe of Lords, 
who refuſed to own him as a peer after he had ceaſed to be 
a biſhop. Thus diſappointed, he had recourſe to the court 


of delegates, by whom the Archbiſhop's ſentence was con- 


firmed.” The next effort that the Commons made, with 
a view of mortifying King William, was to raiſe a clamour 


5 againſt Dr. Burnet, Biſhop of Sarum. He was 1 


in the Houſe as a very unfit preceptor for the Duke of 


Glouceſter, both as a Scottiſh man, and author of that 
paſtoral letter which had been burned by order of the par- 


liament, for aſſerting that William had a right to the 
crown from conqueſt. A motion was made for addreſſing 
his Majeſty, that this prelate miglit be diſmiſſed from his 
employment, but rejected by a great majority. Burnet 
had acted with uncommon integrity in accepting the truſt. 


He had declined the office, which he wag in a manner 
forced to accept. He had offered to reſign his biſhoprick, 
thinking the employment of a tutor would interfere with 
the duty of a paſtor. He inſiſted upon the Duke's reſi- 
| dence all the ſummer at Windfor, which is in the dioceſe 
of Sarum ; and added to his private charities the whole 


income of his new office. 


$XXV. The circumſtance on which the anti-courtiers 
built their chief hope of diſtreſſing or diſgracing the go- 


vernment, was the enquiry into the Iriſh forfeitures, which 
the King had diſtributed among his own dependents. The 


commiſſioners appointed by parliament to examine theſc 


particulars, were Annefley, Trenchard, Hamilton, Lang- 
ford, the. Earl of Drogheda, Sir Francis Brewtter, and 
Sir Richard Leving. The firſt four were actuated by all 


the virulence of faction: the other three were ſecretly 
guided by miniſterial influence. T hey began their enquiry. 


in Ireland, and proceeded with ſuch ſeverity as ſeemed to 
flow ratherfromreſentment to the court, thanfromaloveol 
juſtice and abhorrence of corruption. They in particular 
ſcrutinized a grant of an eſtate which the King had made 


to Mrs, Villiers, now Countels of Orkney, ſo as to expole 


his 


ird AW 
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his Majeſty s partiality for that favourite, and ſubje& him & HA P. 


to an additional load of popular odium. In the courſe of 
their examination, the Earl of Drogheda, Leving, and 
Brewſter, oppoſed the reſt of the commiſſioners in divers 


articles of the report, which they refuſed to ſign, and 
ſent over a memorial to the Houſe of Commons, ex- 


plaining their reaſons for diſſenting from their col- 
leagues. By this time, however, they were conſidered 
as hirelings of the court, and no regard was paid to their 
repreſentations. The others delivered their report, de- 


claring that a million and a half of money might be raiſed 


from the ſale of the confiſcated eſtates; and a bill was 
brought in for applying them to the uſe of the publick. 
A motion being made to reſerve a third part for the King's 
diſpoſal, it was over- ruled: then the Commons paſſed an 
extraordinary vote, importing, that they would not re- 
ceive any petition from any perſon whatſoever concerning 
the grants; and that they would conſider the great ſer- 
vicesperformed by the commiſſioners appointed to enquire 
into the forfeited eſtates. They reſolved, That the four 


commiſſioners who had ſigned the report had acquitted 


themſelves with underſtanding, courage, and integrity; 
and 'That Sir Richard Leving, as-author of groundleſs and 


ſcandalous aſperſions caſt upon his four colleagues, ſhould 


be committed priſoner to the Tower. They afterwards 


came to the following reſolution, which was preſented to 
the King in form of an addreſs ; That the procuring and 
paſſing thoſe grants had occaſioned great debts upon the 


nation, and heavy taxes upon the people, and highly re- 


fected upon the King's honour ; and, That the officers 

and inſtruments concerning the ſame had highly failed 

in the performance of their truſt and duty. The King 
anſwered, That he was not only led by inclination, but 


thought himſelf obliged in juſtice to reward thoſe who had 
ſerved well in the reduction of Ireland out of the eſtates 


forfeited to him by the rebellion in that kingdom. He 


obſerved, that as the long war had left the nation much in 
debt, their taking juſt and effectual ways for leſſening 


- 


24 that 
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BOOK that debt, and fonparting publick credit, was what, in his 
— opinion, would beſt contribute to the honour, intereſt, and 


169 5 


ſafety of the kingdom. This anſwer kindled a flame of 
indignation in the Houſe. They forthwith reſolved, 
That the adviſer of it had uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 
create A miſunderſtanding and jealoufy between the King 
and his people. 
$ XXVI. They prepared, finiſhed, and paſſed a bil 

of reſumption. They ordered the report of the commiff 
oners, together with the King's promiſe and ſpeeches, and 
the former reſolutions of the Houſe touching the forfeited 


eſtates in Ireland, to be printed and publiſhed for their 


juſtification ; and they reſolved, That the procuring or 


paſſing exorbitant grants by any member, now of the 


privy, council, or by any other that had been a privy- 


counſellor, in this, or any former reign, to his uſe or 
benefit, was a high crime and miſdemeanour. : 
Juſtice might be done to purchaſers and creditors in the act 
of reſumption, thirteen truſtees were authoriſed and em- 
powered to hear and determine all claims relating to thoſe 


That 


eſtates, to ſell them to the beſt purchaſers; and the money 


ariſing from the ſale was appropriated to pay the arrears of 


the army. It paſſed under the title of a bill for granting an 
aid to his Majeſty, by the ſale of forfeited and other eſtates 
and intereſts in Ireland and that it might undergo no al- 


teration in the Houſe of Lords, it was conſolidated with the 
money bill for the ſervices of the year. In the Houſe of Lords 


it produced warm debates; and ſome alterations were made, 


which the Commons unanimouſly rejected. They ſeemed 
to be now more than ever exaſperated againſt the miniſtry, 


and ordered a liſt of the privy-council to be laid before the 
Houſe. 


the Peers inſiſted upon their amendments, and the Com- 


mons were ſo provoked at their interfering in a money- 


bill, that they determined togivealooſe to their reſentment. 
They ordered all the doors of their Houſe to be ſhut, 
chat no members Anis 80 forth. Then they took into 

: conſideration 


The Lords demanded conferences, which ſerved 
only to exaſ perate the two Houſes againſt each other; for 
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conſideration the report of the Iriſn forfeitures, with the 
iſt of the privy-counſellors; and a queſtion was moved, 


That an addreſs ſhould be made to his Majeſty, to remove 


John Lord Somers, Chancellor of England, from his pre- 


ſence and councils for ever. This, however, was carried 


in the negative by a great majority. The King was ex- 


tremely chagrined at the bill, which he conſidered as an in- 


nſion of his prerogative, an inſult on his perſon, and an 
injury to his friends and ſervants ; and he at firſt reſolved 
to hazard all the conſequences of refuſing to pals it into 
alaw: but he was diverted from his purpoſe by the re- 


monſtrances of thoſe in whom he chiefly confided, He 


could not, however, diſſemble his reſentment. He be- 
ame ſullen, peevith, and moroſe; and his enemies did 
not fail to make uſe of this additional ill-humour, as a 
proof of his averſion to the Engliſh people. Though the 
motion againſt the Chancellor had miſcarried, the Commons 
reſolved to addreſs his Majeſty, that no perſon who was 
not a native of his dominions, except his Royal Highneſs 
Prince George of Denmark, ſhould be admitted into his 
Majeſty's councils in England or Ireland. This reſolution 


Galway : but, before the addreſs could be preſented, the 
Ring went to the Houle of Peers, and having paſſed the 
ill which had produced ſuch a ferment, with ſomeothers, 


proropue the parliament to the twenty-third day of May. 
XXVII. In the courſe of this ſeflion, the Commons 
laving proſecuted their enquiry intothe conduct of Kidd, 

roughtin a bill for the more effectual ſuppreſſing of piracy, 
ich paſſed into a law: underſtanding afterwards, that Kidd 


be King, deſiring that he might not be tried, diſcharged, or 
ardoned, till the next ſeſſion of parliament; and his Majeſ- 
complied with their requeſt. Boiling ſtill with indignati- 
u againſt the Lord-Chancellor, who had turned many diſ- 
leCted perſons out of the commiſſion of the peace, the 

| _ Houle 


ms levelled againſt the Earls of Portland, Albemarle, and 


ommanded the Earl of Bridgewater, Speakerof the Houſe, 
n the abſence of the Chancellor, who was indiſpoſed, to 
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BOOK Houſe ordered a bill to be prepared for qualifying juſtices 


3 of the peace; and appointed a committee to inſpect the 
176% commiſſions. This reporting, that many diſſenters and 


men of ſmall fortunes, depending on the court, were put 
into thoſe places, the Commons declared, in an addreſs, 
That it would much conduce to the ſervice of his Ma- 
jeſty, and the good of this kingdom, that gentlemen of 
quality and good eſtates ſhould be reſtored, and put into 
the commiſſions of the peace and lieutenancy : and that 
men of {mall eftates be neither continued, nor put into 
the faid commiffions. The King aſſured them he was 
of the ſame opinion: and that he would give directions 
accordingly. They were ſo mollified by this inſtance of 
his condeſcenfion, that they thanked him in a body for 
his gracious anſwer. They paſſed a bill to exculpate ſuch 


as had neglected to fign the aſſociation, either through 
miſtake, or want of opportunity. Having received a 


petition from the Lancaſhire clergy, complaining of the 
inſolence and attempts of popiſh prieſts, they appointed a 
committee to enquire how far the laws againſt popith re- 
fugees had been put in execution; and upon the report a 
| bill was brought in, complying with the prayer of the 
. petition. It decreed a further reward to ſuch perſons as 


ſhould diſcover and convict popiſh prieſts and jeſuits; and} 


perpetual impriſonment for thoſe convicted on the oath of 
one or more witneſſes. It enacted, That no perſon born 
after the twenty- fifth day of March next enſuing, being® 
papiſt, ſhould be capable of inheriting any title of ho 
Nour or eſtate within the kingdom of England, domino 
of Wales, or town of Berwick upon Tweed; and, That 
no papiſt ſhould be capable of purchaſing any lands, tene 
ments, or hereditaments, either in his own name, or in the 
name of any other perſon in truſt for him. Several alter 
ations were made in this firſt draft, before it was finithed 
and ſent up to the Lords, ſome of whom propoſed amend 
ments: theſe, however, were not adopted; and the bi 
obtained the royal aſſent, contrary to the expectation 0 
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{0 * the law was very little regarded in the ſequel. 
XVIII. The court ſuſtained another inſult from the 


ad Eaſt-India company, who petitioned the Houſe that - 


they might be continued by parliamentary authority during 
the remaining part of the time preſcribed in their charter, 
They, at the ſame time, publiſhed a ſtate of their caſe, in 
which they expatiated upon the equity of their claims, and 
magnified the injuries they had undergone. The new 
company drew up an anſwertothis remonſtrance, expoſing 
the corrupt practices of their adverfaries. But the in- 
fuence of their great patron, Mr. Montagu, was now 
raniſhed : the ſupply was not yet diſcuſſed, and the mi- 


emed propitious to the old company, and actually paſſed 
a bill in their favour. This, meeting with no oppoſition 


their eſtabliſhment : ſo that now there were two rival 


they had expoſed their ſovereign, paſſed a bill to appoint 


counts. Another law was made, to prohibit the uſe of 
India filks and ſtuffs which interfered with the Engliſh 


portation of woolen manufactures, corn, grain, meal, 


made for puniſhing governors, or commanders in chief of 
plantations and colonies, in caſe they ſhould commit any 


af their adminiſtration. 
wolent agitation. They publiſhed a pamphlet, contain- 


ig a detail of their grievances, which they in a great mea- 
lire aſcribed to his Majeſty. A complaint being preferred 


ordered 


tiftry would not venture to provoke the Commons, who 


n the Upper Houſe, was enacted into a law, renewing 


companies of merchants trading to the Eaſt-Indies. The 
Commons, not yet fatisfied with the vexations to which 


commiſſioners for taking and examining the public ac- 


manufactures : a third, to take off the duties on the ex- 


read, and biſcuit : and a fourth, in which proviſion was 


times or acts of injuſtice and oppreſſion i in the exerciſe 


XXX. The people of 8 ile ſtill continued in 


o the Houſe of Commons againſt this performance, it 
s voted a falſe, ſcandalous, and traitorous libel, and 
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the King was a favourer of papiſts. After all, the bill C H "bs „ 
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BO o K ordered to be burned by the hands of the common hang. 
man. The Commons addreſſed his Majeſty, to iſſue his 
170. royal proclamation for apprehending the author, printer, 
and publiſher of the ſaid libel; and he complied with 
their requeſt. The Scottiſh company had ſent up an ad. 
_ dreſs to the King, in behalf of ſome adventurers who were 
wrongfully detained priſoners in Carthagena : but Lord 
Baſil Hamilton, who undertook thechargeof this petition, 
was refuſed admittance to his Majeſty, on pretence of his 
being ſuſpected of diſaffection to the government. The 
King, however, wrote to his council for Scotland, that he 
woulddemand the enlargement of the priſoners, and coun- 
tenance any laudable meaſure that could advance the trade 
of that kingdom. The direQors of the company, not 
content with this declaration, importuned their Lord Chan- 
cellor, who was in London, to procure acceſs for Lord 
Baſil Hamilton; and the miniſtry took thelter from their 
ſolicitations behind a parliamentary enquiry. The ſub- 
ject of the Scottiſh colony being introduced into the House 
of Lords, where the miniſterial influence preponderated, 
avehement debate aroſe, not from any regard to the intereſt 
of Scotland, but from mere oppoſition to the court, which, 
however, triumphed in the iſſue. A motion was made, 


that the ſettlement of the Scotch colony at Darien wasY 


inconſiſtent with the good of the plantation-trade of Eng- 
land; and paſſed in the affirmative by a ſmall majority. 
Then they preſented an addreſs, declaring their ſympathy 
with the loſſes of their fellow- ſubjects, and their opinion, 
that a proſecution of the deſign muſt end, not only in far 
greater diſappointments to themſelves, but alſo prove ver) 
inconvenient to the trade and quiet of the kingdom. They 
reminded him of the addreſs of both Houſes, touching that 
ſettlement ; and they expreſſed their approbation of the 
orders he had ſent to the governors. of the plantations 
on this ſubject. The King, in his anſwer to the addreis, 
in which the Commons refuſed to concur, took the of- 
portunity of 55 them to conſider of an union be- 
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tage. The Lords, in purſuance ofthisadvice, preparedabill, 

pointing certain commiſſioners of the realm of England 
to treat with commiſſioners of Scotland for the weal of 
both kingdoms : but it was obſtructed in the Houſe of 
Commons, who were determined to thwart every ſtep that 


of the Scottiſh nation. The malcontents inſinuated, that 
the King's oppoſition to the Scottiſh company flowed 


neither from his regard tothe intereſf of England, nor from 
his punctual obſervance of treaties with Spain; but ſolely 


from his attachment to the Dutch, who maintained an 
adyantageous trade from the iſland of Curagoa to the Spa- 


nh plantations in America, and were apprehenſive that 


the Scottiſh company would deprive them of this com- 
nerce. This interpretation ſerved as fuel to the flame al- 
rady kindled in Scotland, and induſtriouſly blown up by 
the calumnies of the Jacobites. Their parliament adopt- 
ed the company as a national concern, by voting, That 
the colony of Caledonia in Darien was a legal and rightful 
kttlement, which the parliament would maintain and ſup- 
port. On account of this reſolution the ſeſſion was for 
bme time diſcontinued : but, when the Scots underſtood 
their new ſettlement was totally abandoned, their capital 


” 


ould more contribute to their mutual ſecurity andadvan- CHA P. 


VI. 
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night tend to leſſen the diſguſt, or appeaſe the animoſity 


bolt, and all their hope entirely vaniſhed, thewhole nation 


ns ſeized with a tranſport of fury. They loudly exclaimed 
tat they had been ſacrificed and baſely betrayed in that 
quarter where they were intitled to protection. They con- 
ed an addreſs to the King, couched in a very high 
in, repreſenting the neceſſity of an immediate parlia- 
eent. It was circulated about the kingdom for ſubſcrip- 
ons, ſigned by a great number of thoſe who fat in parlia- 


E. others was deputed for that purpoſe. The King told 


u the mean time adjourned their parliament by procla- 


nent, and preſented to the King by Lord Roſs, who with. 


mation. The people, exaſperated at this new provocation, 
began to form the draft of a ſecond national addreſs, to 


dem, they ſhould know his intention in Scotland; and 
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BOOK be ſigned by the ſhires and boroughs of the kingdom WM Trevor, t 
but, before this could be finiſhed, the King wrote a letter * Precarid 
| — to the Duke of Queenſberry, and the privy- council of thi porary co 
nation, which was publiſhed for the ſatis faction of th Chancery 
people. He profeſſed himſelf grieved at the nation's lo title of L 
and willing to grant what might be needful for the reli jeants at 
and eaſe of the kingdom. He aſſured them, he had thei office to 
intereſt at heart; and that his good ſubjects ſhould ha ſeemed al 
convincing proofs of his ſincere inclination to advance ti to a new 
wealth and proſperity of that his ancient kingdom. Ein the aff 
ſaid, he hoped this declaration would be fatisfactory t the adm 
all good men: that they would not ſuffer themſeherection. 
to be miſled ; nor give advantage to enemies, and il $XXX 
deſigning perſons, ready to ſeize every opportunity off the negoc 
embroiling the government. He gave them to underſtan ried on ir 
that his neceſſary abſence had occaſioned the late adjourn{M conjunCtic 
ment; but as ſoon as God ſhould bring him back, thei was ſoon 
parliament ſhould be aſſembled. Even this explanation, ſe ¶ of Febru: 
conded by all the credit and addreſs of his miniſter the twent 
failed in allaying the national ferment, which roſe to th the Hagu 
very verge of rebellion. _ potentiari 
$ XXX. The King, who, from his firſt acceſſion i the treaty 
the throne, had veered occaſionally from one party . parties ag 
another, according to the circumſtances of his affarg dying wit 
and the oppoſition he encountered, was at this period if himſelf at 
incenſed and embarraſſed by the caprice and inſolence i the iſland 
the Commons, that he willingly lent an ear to the leade il Telamone 
of the Tories, who undertook to manage the ParliameWF quiſate of 
according to his pleaſure, provided he would part wi of Lorrain 
{ome of his miniſters, who were peculiarly odious to t of Lorrai 
Commons. Theperſon againſt whom their anger was chieſſi the count 
directed, was the Lord Chancellor Somers the moſt Prince of 
tive leader of the Whig-party. They demanded hjs di inherit +1 
miſſion, and the King exhorted him to reſign his offic and out < 
but he refuſing to take any ſtep that might indicate a fe iflue, it ſh 
of his enemies, or a conſciouſneſs of guilt, the King le except hi 
a peremptory order for the ſeals by the Lord Jerſey, Wi the Rom 
whom Somers delivered them without heſitation. Ih a King of 


were ſucceſſively offered to Lord-Chief-Juſtice Holt, 


I. 


Trevor, the attorney- general, whodeclined accepting ſuch 


z precarious office. Meanwhile, the King granted a tem- 4 


porary commiſſion to three judges to ſit in the Court of 


Chancery; and at length beſtowed the ſeals, with the 


title of Lord Keeper, on Nathan Wright, one of the ſer- 
jeants at law, a man but indifferently qualified for the 
office to which he was now preferred. 'Though William 
ſeemed altogether attached to the Tories, and inclined 


in the affairs of government; and, indeed for ſome time 


rection. 


conjunction with the Earls of Portland and Jerſey, and 
was ſoon brought to perfection. On the twenty-firſt day 
of February the treaty was ſigned in London; and on 
dhe twenty-fifth of the next month it was ſubſcribed at 


the treaty of Ryſwick was confirmed. The contracting 


dying without ifſue, the Dauphin ſhould poſſeſs, for 
himſelf and his heirs, the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, 
the iſlands of St. Stephano, Porto Hercole, Orbitello, 
Telamone, Porto Longone, Piombino, the city and mar- 


Prince of Vaudemont : that the Archduke Charles ſhould. 


and out of Europe; but, in caſe of his dying without 
live, it ſhould devolve to ſome other child of the Emperor, 
acept him who might ſucceed as Emperor or King of 
the Romans : that this monarchy ſhould never deſcend to 
a King of France or Dauphin; ; and that three months 


to a new Parliament, no perſon appeared to take the lead 


the adminiſtration ſeemed to be under no particular di- 


the Hague by Briord, the French envoy, and the pleni- 
potent iaries of the States-General. By this convention. 


quiſate of Final, the province of Guipuſcoa, the duchies 
of Lorraine and Bar, in exchange for which laſt, the Duke 

df Lorraine ſhould enjoy the duchy of Milan; but that 
the county of Biche ſhould remain in ſovereignty to the 
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XXI. During the tranſactions of the laſt ſeſſion, 
the negociation for a ſecond partition- treaty had been car- 
tied on in London by the French miniſter, Tallard, in 


parties agreed, that, in caſe of his Catholick Majeſty's 


inherit the kingdom of Spain and all its dependencies in | 


ſhould 
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| year of his age. 
greater part of the Engliſh nation, not only on account of 


not he would accede to this treaty. Whether the French 


King was really ſincere in his profeſſions at this juncture, 
or propofed this treaty with a view to make a clandeſtine 
uſe of it at the court of Spain for more intereſted purpo. 
ſes, it is not eaſy to determine: at firſt, however, it was 
concealed from the notice of the publick, as if the parties 
had reſolved to take no ſtep in conſequence of it, during 
the life of his Catholick Majeſty. 

SC XXXII. In the beginning of July the King embarked 


for Holland, after having appointed a regency to govern 


the kingdom in his abſence. On the twenty-ninth day of 
the ſame month, the young Duke of Glouteſter, the only 
remaining child of ſeventeen which the Princeſs Anne 
had bor'n, died of a malignant fever, in the eleventh 
His death was much lamented by the 


his promiſing talents and gentle behaviour, but allo, as it 


left the ſucceflionundetermined, andmight create diſputes 


of fatal conſequence to the nation. 'The Jacobites openly 


exulted in an event which they imagined would remove 


the chief bar to the intereſt of the Prince of Wales: 


but the proteſtants generally turned their eyes upon the 
' Princeſs Sophia, Electreſs Dowager of Hanover, and 
grand- daughter of James I. It was with a view to concert 


the eſtabliſhment of her ſucceſſion, that the court of 
Brunſwick now returned the viſit of King William. 


The preſent ſtate of affairs in England, however, afforded 
a very uncomfortable proſpect. The people were gene- 


rally alienated from the perſon and government of the 
reigning king, upon whom they ſeem to have ſurfeited. 
'The vigour of their minds was deſtroyed by luxury and 


floth : the ſeverity of their morals was relaxed by a long 


The King's health 


habit of venality and corruption. 


began to decline, and even his faculties decayed apace. 
No perſon was appointed to aſcend the throne when it 
ſhould become vacant. 


The Jacobite faction alone was 
eager, vigilant, ering, and elate. They dit- 


'patched Mr. Graham, brother of Lord Preſton, to the 
court 
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made a deſcent upon the iſle of Zealand. This was ex- 
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tourt of St. Germain's, immediately after the death of the C H A P. 
Duke of Glouceſter: they began to beſtir themſelves all 3 
over the kingdom. A report was ſpread that the Princels 1300. 
Anne had privately ſent a meſſage to her father; and 
Britain was once more threatened with civil ny cons 

fuſion, anarchy, and ruin. 
 $XXXUEL. In the mean time, King William was not 

inactive. The Kings of Denmark and Poland, with the 

Elector of Brandenburgh, had formed a league to cruſn 

the young King of Sweden, by invading his dominions on 
different ſides. The Poles actually entered Livonia, and 
undertook the ſiege of Riga: the King of Denmark having 
demoliſhed ſome forts in Holſtein, the Duke of which was 
connected with Sweden, inveſted Tonninghen. The 

Swediſh miniſter in England demanded that aſſiſtance of 


William which had been ſtipulated in a late renewal of 


the ancient treaty between England and Sweden. The 
States of Holland were ſollicited to the ſame purpoſe. 
Accordingly, a fleet of thirty ſail, Engliſh and Dutch, 
was ſent to the Baltick, under the command of Sir 
George Rooke, who joined the Swediſh ſquadron, and 8 
bombarded Copenhagen, to which the Daniſh fleet had 
retired. At the ſame time, the Duke of Lunenbourg, 
with the Swediſh forces, which happened to be at Bre- 
men, paſſed the Elbe, and marched to the aſſiſtance of : 
the Duke of Holſtein. The Danes immediately aban- 
doned the ſiege of Tonninghen ; and a body of Saxons, 


who had made an irruption into the territories of the 


Duke of Brunſwick, were obliged to retreat in diſorder. 
By the mediation of William, a negociation was begun 
for a treaty between Sweden and Denmark, which, in 
order to quicken, Charles the young King of Sweden 


ecuted with great ſucceſs. Charles was the firſt man 
who landed; and here he exhibited ſuch marks of cou- 
rage and conduct, far above his years, as equally aſtoniſh- 
ed and intimidated his adverſaries. Then he determined 
to befiege Copenhagen; a reſolution that ſtruck ſuch 
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| municated by the miniſters of the 
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doubled diligence in the treaty, which was brought to a 
concluſion, between Denmark, Sweden, and Holſtein, 
about the middle of Auguſt. Then the Swedes retired 
to Schonen, and the fquadrons of the maritime powers 
returned from the Baltick. 

$ XXXIV. When the new partition treaty was com- 
atracting parties to 
the other powers of Europe, it generally met with a very 
unfavourable conſtruction. 
crowns were ſtill embroiled with their own quarrels, 
conſequently could not give much attention to ſuch a 
remote tranſaction. 


concerned in any plan that might excite the reſentment 
of the Houſe of Auſtria, The Elector of Brandenburgh, 


in particular, had ſet his heart upon the regal dignity, 
which he hoped to obtain from the favour and authority 


of the Emperor. The Italian ſtates. were averſe to the 
partition-treaty, from their apprehenſion of ſeeing France 
in poſſeſſion of Naples, and other diſtricts of their country. 
The Duke of Savoy affected a myſterious neutrality, in 
hopes of being able to barter his conſent for ſome conſider- 
able advantage. The Swiſs cantons declined acceding as 
guarantees. The Emperor expreſſed his aſtoniſhment 
that any diſpoſition ſhould be made of the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy without the conſent of the preſent poſſeſſor, and 
the ſtates of the kingdom. He obferved, that neither 
juſtice nor decorum could warrant the contracting powers 
to compel him, who was the rightful heir, to accept 2 
part of his inheritance within three months, under pe- 
nalty of forfeiting even that ſhare to a third perfon not yet 


named; and he declared, that he could take no final re- 
ſolution, until he ſhould know the ſentiments of his Ca- 


tholick Majeſty, on an affair in which their mutual intereſt 
was ſo nearly concerned. Leopold was actually engaged 
in a negociation with the King of Spain, who ſigned a 
will in. favour of his ſecond fon Charles; yet he took no 
meaſures 


Saxony and the northern 


The Princes of Germany appeared 
cautious and dilatory in their anſwers, unwilling to be 
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' theaſures to ſupport the diſpoſition, either by ſending the 
Archduke with a ſufficient force into Spain, or by de- 
taching troops into Italy. 


the infolence of the three foreign powers who pretended to 


at the proſpect of their monarchy's being diſmembered; 
and the grandees repined at the thought of loſing ſo many 
lucrative governments, which they now enjoyed. 'The 


weak and divided, the nobility factious, and the people 
diſcontented. The hearts of the nation had been alienated 
from the houſe of Auſtria, by the inſolent carriage and 


rapacious diſpoſition of the Queen Mariana, The French 
had gained over to their intereſts the Cardinal Portocarre- 


ro, the Marquis de Monterey, with many other noblemen 


and perſons of diſtinction. 'Theſe, perceiving the ſenti- 
ments of the people, employed their emiſſaries to raiſe a 
general cry that France alone could maintain the ſucceſ- 
ſion entire: that the houſe of Auſtria was feeble and ex- 
hauſted, and any prince of that line muſt owe his chief 
ſupport to deteſtable hereticks. Portocarrero tampered 
with the weakneſs of his ſovereign. He repeated and ex- 


aggerated all theſe ſuggeſtions: he adviſed him to conſult 
Pope Innocent XII. on this momentous point of regu- 


lating the ſucceſſion. That pontiff, who was a creature 
of France, having taken the advice of a college of cardi- 


nals, determined that the renunciation of Maria The- 


pulſion, and contrary to the fundamental laws of the 


poſe of Chriſtendom, by making a new will in favour of 
a grandſon of the French monarch. This admonition 


the weak prince complied with the propoſal. In the mean 
Be, the King of France ſeemed to act heartily, as a 


'$XXXV. The people of Spain were exaſperated at 


parcel out their dominions. Their pride took the alarm), | 


King's life became every day more and more precarious, 
from frequent returns of his diſorder. The miniſtry was 


reſa was invalid and null, as being founded upon com- 


was ſeconded by the remonſtrances of Portocarrero; and 
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Spaniſh monarchy. He, therefore, exhorted King Charles 
to contribute to the propagation of the faith, and the re- 
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BO O K principal in the treaty of partition. Hisminiſters at foreign 
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courts co- operated with thoſe of the maritime powers, in 
ſolliciting the acceſſion of the different potentates in Eu- 
rope. When Count Zinzendorf, the Imperial ambaſſa- 


dor at Paris, preſented a memorial, deſiring to know what 


part France would act, ſhould the King of Spain volun- 
taxily place a grandſon of Louis upon the throne, the 
Marquis de Torcy anſwered: in writing, that his Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty would by no means liſten to ſuch a pro- 


poſal: nay, when the Emperor's miniſter gave them to 


underftand that his maſter was ready to begin a ſeparate 
negociation with the court of Verſailles, touching the 


Spaniſh ſucceſſion, Louis declared he could not treat on 


that ſubject without the concurrence of his allies. 
$XXXVI. The nature of the partition-treaty was no 
ſooner known in England, than condemned by the moſt 


intelligent part of the nation. 'They firſt of all complained, 
that ſuch an important affair ſhould be concluded without 


the advice of parliament. They obſerved, that the ſcheme 


was unjuſt, and the execution of it hazardous: that, in 
concerting the terms, the maritime powers ſeemed to have 
acted as partiſans of France; for the poſſeſſion of Naples 


and the Tuſcan ports would ſubject Italy to her dominion, 
and interfere with the Engliſh trade to the Levant and 


Mediterranean; while Guipuſcoa, on any future rupture, 


would afford another inlet into the heart of the Spaniſh 
dominions: they, for theſe reaſons, pronounced the 
treaty deſtructive of the balance of power, and prejudicial 
to the intereſt of England. All theſe arguments were 
trumpeted by the malcontents, ſo that the whole king- 
dom echoed with the clamour of diſaffection. Sir Chriſto- 


pber Muſgrave, and others of the Tory faction, began to 


think in earneſt of eſtabliſhing the ſucceſſion of the Eng- 
liſh crown upon the perſon of the Prince of Wales. They 
Are ſaid to have ſent over Mr. Graham to St. Germain' 
with overtures to this purpoſe, and an aſſurance that a 
motion would be made in the Houſe of Commons, to pats 
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ignorant of the cenſure he had undergone, and not a little 
alarmed to find himſelf fo unpopular among his own 
ſubjects. That he might be the more able to beſtow his 
attention effectually upon the affairs of England, he re- 


ſolved to take ſome meaſures for the ſatisfaction of the 


JScottiſh nation. He permitted the parliament of that 


kingdom to meet on thetwenty- eighth day of October, and 
Vrote a letter to them from his houſe at Loo, containing 


an aſſurance that he would concur in every thing that 
could be reaſonably propoſed for maintaining and advanc- 


ing the peace and welfare of their kingdom. He promiſed 


to give his royal aſſent to ſuch acts as they ſhould frame for 


the better eſtabliſhment of the preſbyterian diſcipline; for 
preventing the growth of popery, ſuppreſſing vice and im- 


morality, encouraging piety and virtue, prefer ving and 
ſecuring perſonal liberty, regulating and advancing trade, 


retrieving the loſſes, and promoting the intereft of their 


African and Indian companies. He expreſſed his concern 


that he could not aſſert the company's right of eſtabliſhing 


a colony at Darien, without diſturbing the peace of 


Chriſtendom, and entailing a ruinous war on that his an- 


cient kingdom. He recommended unanimity and diſpatch 


in raiſing competent taxes for their own defence; and told 


them he had thought fit to continue the Duke of Queenſ- 
berry in the office of high-commiſſioner. Notwithſtand- 
ing this ſoothing addreſs, the national reſentment conti- 
nued to rage, and the parliament ſeemed altogether in- 
tractable. By this time the company had received certain 
tidings of the entire ſurrender of their ſettlement; and, 
on the firſt day of the ſeſſion, they repreſented to parlia- 
ment, that for want of due protection abroad, ſome perſons 
had been encouraged to break in upon their privileges even 
at home. 
national addreſs to the King, who told them he could not 
take any further notice of that affair, ſince the parliament 
was now aſſembled; and he had already made a declaration, 
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This remonſtrance was ſucceeded by another 


with vu he hoped all his faithful ſubjects would be 
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* #9 K ſatisfied. 'Neverthatifs, he found it abſolutely neceſſary 
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heir of the Spaniſh monarchy. 
die without iſſue, or inherit the crown of France, he willed 
that Spain ſhould devolve to the Duke of Berry; in de- 


to practiſe other expedients for allaying the ferment of 
that nation. His miniſters and their agents beſtirred 
themſelves ſo ſucceſsfully, that the heats in parliament 
were entirely cooled, and the outcry of the people ſubſided 


into unavailing murmurs. The parliament reſolved, That 


in conſideration of their great deliverance by his Majeſty; 
and, as next under God, their ſafety and happineſs wholly 
depended on his preſervation and that of his government, 
they would ſupport both to the utmoſt of their power, and 


maintain ſuch forces as ſhould be requilite for thoſe ends. 


They paſſed an act for keeping on foot three thouſand men 


for two years, to be maintained by a land-tax. Then the 


commiſtoner produced the King's letter, deſiring to have 
eleven hundred men on his own account to the firſt day of 
June following: they forthwith complied with his requeſt, 
and were prorogued to the ſixth of May. The ſupernu- 
merary troops were ſent over to the States-General; and 


the Earl of Argyle was hgnoured with the title of duke, 


as a recompenſe for having cancurred with the commiſ- 
ſioner in managing this ſeſſion of parliament. 


- $ XXXVII. King William had returned to England 


on the eighteenth day of October, not a little chagrined 
at the perplexities in which he found himſelf involved; 

and, in the beginning of the next month, he received 
ad vice that the King of Spain was actually dead. He could 
not be ſurpriſed at this event, which had been ſo long ex- 


pected; but it was attended with a circumſtance which he 


had not foreſeen. Charles, by his laſt will, had declared 
the Duke of Anjou, ſecond ſon of the Dauphin, the ſole 
In caſe this prince ſhould 


fault of hich, and children, to the Archduke Charles and 
his heirs; failing of whom, to the Duke of Savoy and his 
poſterity. He likewiſe recommended a match between the 
Duke of Anjou, and one of the Archducheſſes, When 


this teſtament was firſt notified to the French 1 
ſeemed 
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ſieemed to heſitate between his inclination and engage- 


ments to William and the Sates-General. Madame de 
Maintenon is ſaid to have joined her influence to that of 
the Dauphin, in perſuading the King to accept of the 


will ; and Pontchartrain was engaged to ſupport the ſame 


meaſure. A cabinet-council was called in her apartment. 
The reſt of the miniſtry declared for the treaty of parti- 


C H A P. 
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tion: the King affected a kind of neutrality. The 


Dauphin ſpoke for his ſon, with an air of reſolution he 
had never aſſumed before: Pontchartrain ſeconded his 


arguments: Madame de Maintenon aſked what the Duke 


of Anjou had done to provoke the King, that he ſhould 


be barred of his right to that ſucceſſion? Then the 
reſt of the members eſpouſed the Dauphin's opinion ; 
and the King owned himſelf convinced by their reaſons. 
In all probability, the deciſion of this council was pre- 
viouſly ſettled in private. After the will was accepted, 


Louis cloſetted the Duke of Anjou, to whom he ſaid, in 


preſence of the Marquis des Rios, „Sir, the King of 


Spain has made you a king. Tue grandees demand 


« you; the people with for you, and I give my conſent. 


„Remember only, you are a prince of France. Irecom- 


«© mend to you to love your people, to gain their affec- 


tion by the lenity of your government, and to render 


« yourſelf worthy of the throne you are going to aſcend.” 


The new monarch was congratulated on this elevation by 
all the princes of the blood: nevertheleſs, the Duke of 


Orleans and his ſon proteſted againſt the will, becauſe the 


Archduke was placed next in ſucceſſion to the Duke of 
Berry, in bar of their right as deſcendents of Anne of - 
Auſtria, whoſe renunciation could be of no more force 
than that of Maria-Fhereſa. On the fourth day of De- 
cember, the new king ſet out for Spain, to the frontiers 


of which he was accompanied by his two brothers, 
XXXVIII. When the will was accepted, the French 
miniſter De Torcy endeavoured to juſtify his maſter's 
conduct to the Earl of Mancheſter, who reſided at Paris 
in the character of ambaſſador from the court of London. 
A a 4 He 
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BO "he K He obſerved, That the treaty of partition was not likely 
to anſwer the ends for which it had been concerted; 
1700. That the Emperor had refuſed to accede ; That it was 
reliſhed by none of the princes to whom it had been com- 


expreſſed their diſcontent at the proſpect of France'sbeing 
in poſſeſſion of Naples and Sicily; That if Louis had 
rejected the will, the Archduke would have had a double 
title derived 'from the former will, and that of the late 
king: That the Spaniards were ſo averſe to the diviſion of 
their monarchy, there would be a neceffity for conquering 
the whole kingdom before the treaty could be executed; 
'That the ſhips to be furniſhed by Great Britain and Hol- 
land would not be ſufficient for the purpoſes of ſuch a 


General would engage themſelves in a greater expenſe. 
He concluded with ſaying, That the treaty would have 
been more advantageous to France than the will, which 
the King accepted purely from a defire of preſerving the 
peace of Europe. His maſter hoped, therefore, the good 
underſtanding would ſubſiſt between him and the King of 
Great-Britain. The ſamereaſons were communicated by 
Briod, the Freach ambaſſador at the Hague, ro the States- 
General. Not withſtandingthis addreſs, they ordered their 
envoy at Paris to deliver a memorial to the French King, 
expreſſing their ſurpriſe at his having accepted the will; 
and their hope, that as the time ſpeci fied for the Emperor's 
acceding to the treaty was not expired, his Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty would take the affair again into his conſideration, 
and adhere to his engagements in every article. Lonis, in 
his anſwer to this memorial, which he diſpatched to all the 
courts of Europe, declared, That what he chiefly conſis 
dered was the principal deſign of the contracting parties, 
namely the maintenance of peace in Europe; and that, 
true to this principle, he only departed from the words, 
that he might the better adhere to the ſpirit of the treaty. 
S XXXIX. With this anſwer he ſent a letter to the 
States, giving them to underſtand, that the peace of Eu- 
rope 


municated : That the people of England and Holland had 


war; and it was doubtful whether England and the States- 
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rope was ſo firmly eſtabliſhed by the will of the King of C 1 A P. 
Spain, in favour of his grandſon, that he did not doubt — 
their approbation of his ſucceſſion to the Spaniſh crown. 
I The States obſerved, That they could not declare them- 
ſelves upon an affair of ſuch conſequence, without con- 
W {ulting their reſpective provinces. Louis admitted the 
excuſe, and aſſured them of his readineſs to concur with 
whatever they ſhould defire for the ſecurity of the Spaniſh 
Netherlands. The Spaniſh ambaſſador of the Hague 13 
preſented them with a letter from his new maſter, who 3 
vile notified his acceſſion to all the powers of Europe, 
except the King of England. The Emperor loudly ex- 
caimed againſt the will, as being more iniquitous than 
the treaty of partition; and threatened to do himſelf 
juſtice by force of arms. The Spaniards apprehending 
that a league would be formed between his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty and the maritime powers, for ſetting aſide the ſuc= 
ceflion of the Duke of Anjou; and, conſcious of their 
own inability to defend their dominions, reſigned them- 
{elves entirely to the protection of the French monarch. 9 
The towns in the Spaniſh Netherlands and the duchy = {| 
Milan admitted French garriſons : a French {quadron ti 
anchored in the port of Cadiz; and another was detached | "0 
to the Spaniſh ſettlements in the Weſt-Indies. Part of : 
the Dutch army that was quartered in Luxembourg, Mons, 
and Namur were made priſoners of war, becauſe they 
would not own the King of Spain, whom their maſters 
had not yet acknowledged. The States were overwhelmed 
with conſternation by this event, eſpecially when they 
conſidered their own naked ſituation, and reflected that 
the Spaniſh garriſons might fall upon them before they 
could aſſemble a body of troops for their defence. The 
danger was ſo imminent, that they reſolved to acknow- 
ledge the King of Spain without further heſitation, and 
wrote a letter to the French King for that purpoſe: this ll | 
was no ſooner received, than orders were iflued for ſend- | 
ing back their battalions. | . 
| | 
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expoſed. But his real aim was to conceal his ſentiment; 
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$ XL. How warmly ſoever King William reſented the 
conduct of the French King, in accepting the will ſo du. 
metrically oppoſite to his engagements, he difſembled his 
chagrin, and behaved with ſuch reſerve and apparent in. 
difference, that ſome people naturally believed he ha 
been privy to the tranſaction. Others imagined that hy 
was diſcouraged from engaging in a new war by hi 
bodily infirmities, which daily increaſed, as well as by the 
oppoſition in parliament, to which he ſhould be. inevitably 


until he ſhould have ſounded the opinions of other powers 
in Europe, and ſeen how far he could depend upon his 
new miniſtry. He now ſeemed to repoſe his chief conf- 
dence in the Earl of Rocheſter, who had undertaken for 
the Tories, and was declared lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
Lord Godolphin was appointed firſt commiſſioner of the 
Treaſury: Lord Tankerville ſucceeded Lord Lonſdale, 
lately deceaſed, as keeper of the privy-ſeal, and Sir 


| Charles Hedges was declared ſecretary of ſtate, in the 


room of the Earl of Jerſey : but the management of the 
Commons was entruſted to Mr, Robert Harley, who had 
hithertooppoled the meaſures of the court with equal viru- 
lence and ability. Theſe new undertakers, well knowing 
they ſhonld find it very difficult, if not impoſſible, to ſe- 
cure a majority in the preſent parliament, prevailed on 
the King to diflolve it by proclamation : then the ſherifts 
were changed according to their nomination, and writs 
iſſued for a new parliament to meet on the ſixth day of 
February. During this interval, Count Wratiſlaw ar- 
rived in England, as ambaſſador from the Emperor, to 
explain Leopold's title to the Spaniſh monarchy, ſup- 
ported by repeated entails and renunciations, confirmed in 
the moſt ſolemn treaties. This miniſter met with a very 
cold reception from thoſe who ſtood at the helm of affairs. 


They ſought to avoid all connexions that might engage 


their country as a principal in another war upon the 


continent, ſmarting as they were for the loſſes and in- 


cumbrances which the laſt had entailed upon them and 
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heir poſterity. They ſeemed to think that Louis, rather 


han involve himſelf in freſh troubles, would give all the 
zcurity that could be deſired for maintaining the peace of 


br Britain's exhauſting her wealth and ſtrength to ſupport 
: chimerical balance, in which her intereſt was but re- 
motely concerned, It was their opinion, that by keeping 


and, inſtead of declaring herſelf a party, ſhe would have 
thehonour to decideasarbitreſs of their diſputes. Perhaps 
they extended this idea too far; and, in all probability, 
their notions were enflamed by a ſpirit of faction. They 


ae war, becauſe it had been countenanced and ſupported 
oy the intereſt of that party. The King believed, that a 


conjunction of the two monarchies of France and Spain 


Europe; or even, ſhould this be refuſed, they ſaw no reaſon 


aloof, ſhe might render herſelf more reſpectable. Her 
reſerve would over-awe contending powers: they would in 
their turn ſue for her aſſiſtance, and implore her good offices; 
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hated the Whigs as their political adverſaries, and deteſted 


yould prove fatal to the liberties of Europe; and that this 


could not be prevented by anyother method than ageneral 
union of the other European powers. He certainly was an 
enthuſiaſt in his ſentiments of this equilibrium; and fully 
convinced that he himſelf, of all the potentates in Chriſten- 


dom, was the only prince capable of adjuſting the balance. 


The Imperial ambaſſador could not, therefore, be long 
ignorant of his real purpoſe, as he converſed with the 
Dutch favourites, whoknew and approved of their maſter's 
deſign, though he avoided a declaration, until he ſhould 


have rendered his miniſters more propitious to his aim. 


The true ſecret, however, of that reſerve with which 
Count Wratiſlaw was treated at his firſt arrival, was a pri- 


vate negociation which the King had ſet on foot with the 


regency of Spain, touching a barrier in the Netherlands. 
He propoſed, that certain towns ſhould be garriſoned with 
Engliſh and Dutch troops, by way of ſecurity againſt the 
anbitious deſigns of France: but the regency were ſo de- 


voted to the French intereſt, that they refuſed to liſten = 


ay propoſal « of this nature. While this affair was in 


ente, 
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Though the elections had been generally carried in fayour 


Sweden obtained in the nineteenth year of his age. Riga continued invelted 
and juſtice, to ſhare the ſpoils of the youthful monarch. Charles landed it 
_ Plied the place, marched with a bandful of troops againſt the Muſcovites, vid 
had undertaken the ſſege of Narva. The Czar quitted his army with ſome 


enemy. He broke into their camp belare they had the leaſt intimation of hit 


Narva in triuniph, 
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tion again 


from the Emperor; but, when his effort miſcarrit 
the ambaſſador found him much more open and 20 
ceſſible &. | ++: 

$ XLI. The parliament meeting on the ſixth, y; 
prorogued to the tenth day of February, when Mr. Harte 
was choſen Speaker by a great majority, in oppoſition t 
Sir Richard Onſlow, The King had previouſly told $ 
Thomas Lyttelton, it would be for his ſervice that h. 
ſhould yield his pretenſions to Harley at this juncture; and 
that gentleman agreed to abſent himſelf from the Houſe at 
the day of election. The King obſerved, in his ſpeech 
That the nation's loſs in the death of the Duke of Glou 
ceſter had rendered it abſolutely neceflary for them t 
make further proviſion for the fucceflion of the crown 
the proteſtant line: That the death of the King of Spa 
had made ſuch an alteration in the affairs of the continent 
as required their mature deliberation. The reſt of hi: 
harangue turned upon the uſual topicks of demanding uy 
plies for the enſuing year, reminding them of the defic 
encies and publick debts, recommending to their enquir 
the ſtate of the navy and fortifications ; exhorting them 
to encourage commerce, employ the poor, and procee 
with vigour and unanimity in all their deliberations. 


of the Tory intereſt, the miniſtry had ſecured but one part 
of that faction. Some of the moſt popular leaders, ſuch 

| : | as 
his year was diſtinguiſhed by a glorious victory which the young King 


by the Kiog of Poland, while Peter the Czar of Muſcovy made his approaches 
to Narva, at the headef a prodigious army, purpoſing, in violation of all faith 


Revel, compelled the Saxons to abandon the ſiege of Riga, and having ſup 
precipitation, as if he bad been afraid of hazarding his perfon, while Chaiki 
advanced thiough ways that were thought impracticable, and ſurpriſed tbe 


approach, and totally routed them, after a ſhort reſiſtance. He took a great 
number of priſoners, with all their baggage, tents, and artil'ery, and eut:red 


WIL LT1:A M 

the Duke of Leeds, the Marquis of Normanby, the 
al of Nottingham, Seymour, Muſgrave, How, Finch, 
id Showers, had been either neglected or found refrac- 
ory, and reſolved to oppoſe the court-meaſures with all 
heir influence. Beſides, the French King, knowing that 
he peace of Europe would in a great meaſure depend on 
he reſolutions of the Engliſh parliament, is faid to have 
{tributed great ſums of money in England, by means of 
lis miniſter, Tallard, in order to ſtrengthen the oppoſition 
Ih the Houſe of Commons. Certain it is, the nation 
bounded, at this period, with the French coins called 
puis d'or and piſtoles; but whether this redundancy was 
wing to a balance of trade in favour of England, or to 
he largeſſes of Louis, we ſhall not pretend to determine. 


ribing electors had never been ſo flagrant as in the choice 
frepreſentatives for this parliament. This ſcandalous traf- 
ck had been chiefly carried on by the Whig party, and, 
therefore, their antagoniſts reſolved to ſpare no pains in 
letecting their corruption. Sir Edward Seymour diſtin- 
puſhed himſelf by his zeal and activity: he brought ſome 


he new Eaſt-India company, for having been deeply con- 
erned in this ſpecies of venality. An enquiry being ſet 
on foot in the Houſe of Commons, ſeveral elections were 


peturned, were firſt expelled the Houſe, and afterwards 
(tained in priſon. Yet theſe proſecutions were carried 
on with ſuch partiality, as plainly indicated that they 
lowed rather from party zeal than from patriotiſm. 


«knowledge the King of Spain; and the motion, in all 
probability, would have been carried by a conſiderable 
agority, had not one bold and lucky expreſſion given 


deſiſt. One Mr. Moncton, in the heat of his declama- 
tion againſt this meaſure, faid, he expected the next vote 
would 
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ſe may likewiſe obſerve, that the infamous practice of 


of theſe practices to light, and, in particular, ſtigmatized 


eclared void; and, divers perſons who had been illegally 


XLII. A great body of the Commons had reſolved 
o preſent an addreſs to his Majeſty, defiring he would 


uch a turn to the debate, as induced the anti-courtiers ta 
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inſinuation, and deſerted the meaſure, which was dropped 


ſideration, the Houſe reſolved to ſupport his Majeſty and 
his government; to take ſuch effectual meaſures as might 


ledged the Duke of Anjou as King of Spain: that France 
had agreed to a negociation, in which they might ſtipu- 
late the neceſſary conditions for ſecuring the peace of Eu- 


ſuddenly invaded by the troops which Louis had ordered 
the ſuccours ſtipulated by treaty to be uſed, ſhould occa- 
peruſed, they reſolved upon an addreſs, to deſire his Ma- 


jeſty would enter into ſuch negociations with the States: 
| General, and other potentates, as might moſt eftectually 
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Though there was little or no connexion between theſe 
two ſubjects, a great many members were ſtartled at the 


accordingly. The King's ſpeech being taken into con. 


beſt conduce to the intereſt and ſafety of England, and 
the preſervation of the proteſtant religion. This reſoly- 
tion was preſented in an addreſs to the King, who re- 
ceived it favourably. At the ſame time, he laid before 
them a memorial he had received from theStates-Gener|, 
and deſired their advice and aſſiſtance in the points that 
conſtituted the ſubſtance of this remonſtrance. The 
States gave him to underſtand, that they had acknon- 


rope; and, that they were firmly refolved to do nothing 
without the concurrence of his Majeſty and their other 
allies. They, therefore, begged he would ſend a miniſter 
to the Hague, with neceſſary powers and inſtructions to 
co-operate with them in this negociation : he told them 
that, in caſe it ſhould prove ineffectual, or Holland be 


to advance towards their frontiers, they relied on the aſ- 
ſiſtance of England, and hoped his Majeſty would prepare 


fion require. The memorial was likewiſe communicated 
to the Houſe of Lords. Mean while, the Commons de- 
fired that the treaties between England and the States- 
General ſhould be laid before their Houſe. Theſe being 


conduce to the mutual ſafety of Great-Britain and the 
Vnited-Provinces, as well as to the preſervation of the 
. of Europe and t to aſſure him of their ſupport and 

| _ afliſtanc 


I. 


gland and the States-General“ This reſolution, how- 
er, was not carried without great oppoſition from thoſe 
ho were averſe to the nation's involving itſelf in another 
ar upon the continent. The King profeſſed himſelf ex- 
remely well pleaſed with this addreſs, and told them he 
mould immediately order his miniſters abroad to act in 
oncert with the States-General and other powers, for 
e attainment of thoſe ends they propoſed. Oh 
{XLIIL. He communicated to the Commons a letter 
ritten by the Earl of Melfort to his brother the Earl of 
perth, governor to the pretended Prince of Wales. It had 
keen miſlaid by accident, and came to London in the 
French mail. It contained a ſcheme for another invaſion 
if England, together with ſome reflections on the cha- 
ter of the Earl of Middleton, who had ſupplanted him 
it the Court of St. Germain's. Melfort was a mere pro- 
cctor, and ſeems to have had no other view than that of 
ecommending himfelf to King James, and bringing his 
val into diſgrace. The Houſe of Lords, to whom the 
ktter was alſo imparted, ordered it to be printed. Next 
lay they preſented an addreſs, thanking his Majeſty for 
us care of the proteſtant religion; defiring all the treaties 
nade fince the laſt war might be laid before them; re- 
queſting him to engage in ſuch alliances as he ſhould think 
proper, for preſerving the balance of power in Europe: 
luring him of their concurrence ; exprefling their ac- 
Enowledgement for his having communicated Melfort's 
ttter ; deſiring he would give orders for ſeiſing the horſes 
ad arms of diſaffected perſons; for removing papiſts from 
London; and for ſearching after thoſe arms and proviſions 
var mentioned in the letter: finally, they requeſted him 
bo equip ſpeedily a ſufficient fleet for the defence of him 
kf and his kingdom. They received a gracious anſwer to 
this addreſs, which was a further encouragement to the 
King to put his own private deſigns in execution: towards 
the ſame end the letter contributed not a little, by inflam- 


np ve fears and reſentment of the nation againſt France, 
| which | 
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having taken this affair into conſideration, voted, That 


up to the Lords on the ſixth day of March, and on the 


of the ſucceſſion to the throne, which the King had re 
.commended to their conſideration in the beginning of the 


That for the preſervation of the peace and happinels o 


and liberties of the people. 


following reſolutions : 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Verſailles. The French miniſtry complained of the publi 
cation of this letter, as an attempt to ſow jealouſy between 
the two crowns ; and, as a convincing proof of their fin 
cerity, baniſhed the Earl of Melfort to Angers. 

§ XLIV. The credit of Exchequer bills was ſo lowered 
by the change of the miniſtry, and the lapſe of the ting 
allotted for their circulation, that they fell near twent 
per cent. to the prejudice of the revenue, and the diſere 
dit of the government in foreign countries. The Common 


proviſion ſhould be made from time to time for making 
good the principal and intereft due on all parliamentar 
funds; and afterwards paſſed a bill for renewing the bil 
of credit, commonly called Exchequer bills. This was ſen 


thirteenth received the royal aſſent. The next object that 
engroſſed the attentionof the Commons was the ſettlement 


ſeſſion. Having deliberated on this ſubje&, they reſolved 


the kingdom, and the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion 
it was abſolutely neceſſary that a further declaration ſhould 
be made of the limitation and ſucceſſion of the crown it 
the proteſtant line, after his Majeſty and the Princeſs, anc 
the heirs of their bodies reſpectively: and, That further 
proviſion ſhould be firſt made for the ſecurity of the right 
Mr. Harley moved, That 
ſame conditions of government might be ſettled as preli 
minaries, before they ſhould proceed to the nomination 0 
theperſon, that their ſecurity might be complete. Accord 
ingly, they deliberated on this ſubject, and agreed to tht 
That whoever ſhall hereafter com 
to the poſſeſſion of this crown, ſhall join in communiot 
with the church of England as by law eſtabliſhed : That 
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hereafter come to any perſon, not being a native of this 
kingdom of England, this nation be not obliged to engage 
in any war for the defence of any dominions or territories 
which do not belong to the crown of England, without the 
conſent of parliament: That no perſon who ſhall here- 
after come to the poſſeſſion of the crown ſhall go out of 
the dominions of England, Scotland, or Ireland, without 


conſent of parliament: That, from and after the time 


that the further limitation by this act ſhall take effect, all 


matters and things relating to the well governing of this 
kingdom, which are properly cognizable in the privy-coun- 
eil, by the laws and cuſtoms of the realm, ſhall be tranſ- 
acted there, and all reſolutions taken thereupon ſhall be 
ſigned by ſuch of the privy- council as ſhall ad viſe and con- 


ſent to the ſame: That after the limitation ſhall take effect, 
no perſon born out of the kingdom of England, Scotland, 
or Ireland, or the dominions thereunto belonging, altho' 


he be naturalized, and made a denizen (except ſuch as are 
born of Engliſh parents) ſhall be capable to be of the privy- 
council, or a member of either Houle of parliament, or to 
enjoy any office or place of truſt, either civil or military, 


or tohave any grant of lands, tenements, or hereditaments 
from the crown to himſelf, or to any others in truſt for 


him: That no perſon who has an office or place of profit 


under the King, or receives a penſion from the crown, ſhall 
be capable of ſerving as member of the Houſe of Commons: 


That after the limitation ſhall take effect, judges com- 
mins be made guamdi Je lu dle, and thei dh. 
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ries aſcertained and eftabliſhed; but, upon the addreſs of 


both Houſes of Parhament, it may be lawful to remove 
them: That no pardon under the great ſeal of England be 
pleadable to an impeachment by the Commons in parliament. 
Having ſettled theſe preliminaries, they refolved, That the 


Princeſs Sophia, Ducheſs Dowagerof Hanover, be declared 


the next in ſucceſſionto the crown of England, in the pro- 


teſtant line, after his Majeſty, and the Princeſs, and theheirs 
of their bodies reſpectively: and, That the further limitation 


the crownbe tothe ſaid Princeſs Sophia and the heirs of her 
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ha 5 reſolutions, was ſent up to the Houſe of Lords, where it 
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met with ſome oppoſition from the Marquis of Normanby: 


a proteſt was likewiſe entered againſt it by the Earls of 


Huntingdon and Plymouth, and the Lords Guildford and 
Jeffries. Nevertheleſs, it paſſed without amendments, 
and on the twelfth day of June received the royal aſſent: 


the King was extremely mortifted at the preliminary limi- 
tations, which he confidered as an open infult on his own 


conduct and adminiſtration: not but that they were ne- 


ceſſary precautions, naturally ſuggeſted by the experience 
of thoſeevils to which the nation had been already expoled, 


in conſequence of raiſinga foreign prince to the throne of 
England. As the Tories lay under the imputation of favour- 


ing the late King's intereſt, they exerted themſelves zea- 


louſly on this occaſion, to wipe off the aſperſion, and in- 


finuate themſelves into the confidence of the people; 
hoping, that in the ſequel they ſhould be able to reſtrain 
the nation from engaging too deep in the affairs of the con- 


tinent, without incurring the charge of diſaffection to the 


preſent King and government. Theact of ſettlement being 


paſſed, the Earl of Macclesfield was ſent to notify the 
tranſaction to the Electreſs Sophia, who likewiſe received 


from his hands the order of the garter. 


& XLV. The act of ſucceſſion gave umbrage to all the 


popiſh princes who were more nearly related tothe crown 


than his lady, whom the parliament had preferred to all 
others. The Ducheſs of Savoy, grand-daughter to King 


Charles I. by her mother, ordered her ambaſſador, Count 
Maffei, to make a proteſtation to the parliament of Eng- 


land, in her name, againſt all reſolutions and deciſions 
contrary to her title, as ſole daughter to the Princeſs 


Henrietta, next in ſucceflion to the crown of England, 


after King William and the Princeſs Anne of Denmark. 


Two copies of this proteſt Maffei ſent in letters to the 


Lord Keeper andthe Speaker of the Lower Houſe, by two 
of his gentlemen, and a public notary to atteſt the delive- 


ry: but no notice was taken ofthe declaration. The Duke 
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on condition, That his Catholie Majeſty ſhould eſpouſe 


his youngeſt daughter without a dowry: That he himſelf 


ſhould command the allied army in Italy, and furniſheight 
thouſand infantry, wirh five and twenty hundredhorſe,in 
conſideration of a monthly ſubſidy of fifty thouſand crowns. 


 $ XLVI. During theſe tranſactions, Mr. Stanhope, en- 


voy extraordinaty to the States-General, was empowered 


to treat with the miniſters of France and Spain, according 


to the addreſſes of both Houſes of parliament. He repre- 
ſented, that though his Moſt Chriſttan Majeſty had 
thought fit to deviate from thepartition-treaty, it was not 
reaſonable thatthe King of England ſhould loſe the effect 
of that convention: he, therefore, expected ſome ſecurity 
for the peace of Europe; and for that purpoſe inſiſted 
upon certain articles, importing, That the French King 
ſhould immediately withdraw his troops from the Spaniſſi 
Netherlands: That for the ſecurity of England, the ci- 
ties of Oſtend and Nieuport ſhould be delivered into the 
hands of his Britannick Majeſty: That no kingdom, 


provinces, cities, lands, or places, belonging to the crown of 


Spain, ſhould ever be yieldedor transferred tothe crownof 


France, on any pretence whatever: That the ſubjects of his 
Britannick Majeſty ſhould retain all the privileges, rights, and 


immunities, with regard to their navigation and commerce 


in the dominions of Spain, which they enjoyed at thedeath 
of his late Catholic Majeſty; and alſo all ſuch immunities, 
rights, and franchiſes, as the ſubjects of France, or any 
other power, either poſſeſs for the preſent, or may enjoy 


for the future : That all treaties of peace and conventions 
between England and Spain, ſhould be renewed : and 
That a treaty formedontheſe demands ſhould be guaran- 
tied by ſuch powers as one orother ofthe contractors ſhould 


ſolicit and prevail upon to accede. Such likewiſe were 
the propoſals made by theStates-General, withthis differ- | 


ence, that they demanded, as cautionary towns, all the 
W es” in the Netherlands. Count D' Avaux, the 
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mands, that he could not help ſaying, They could not 
have been higher, if his maſter had loſt four ſucceffive 
battles. He aſſured them, that his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
would withdraw his troops from the Spaniſh Netherlands 
as ſoon as the King of Spain ſhould have forces of his 
own ſufficient to guard the country: with reſpect to the 
other articles, he could give no other anſwer, but that 
he would immediately tranſmit them to N 
was filled with indignation at the inſolent ſtrain 29 7 0 
propoſals, which he conſidered as a lure mark of 4 15 
am's hoſtile intentions. He refuſed to give any other ſecu- 
rity for the peace of Europe, than a renewal of the treaty 


of Ryſwick; and he is ſaid to have tampered, by means 
of his agents and emiſſaries, with the members of the 


Engliſh parliament, that they might oppoſe all ſteps 
tending to a new war on the continent. 5 
8 XI VII. King William certainly had no expectation 
that France would cloſe with ſuch propoſals; but he was 


not without hope, that her refuſal would warm theEnglith 

nation into a concurrence with his deſigns. : 
nicated to the Houſeof Commons the demands which ha 
been made by him and the States-General; and gave them 


He commu- 


to underſtand, that he would from time totime make 8 10 
acquainted with the progreſs of the negociation. Ih. 


Commons, ſuſpecting that his intention was to make 


them parties in a congreſs which he might conduct to a 


different end from that which they propoſed, reſolved to 


fignify their ſentiments in the anſwer to thy iet, 
They called for the treaty of partition, which being read, 


they votedanaddreſs of thanks tohis Majeſty,tor his os 
gracious declaration, that he would make them acquainted 


with the progreſs of the negociation: but . 
their diſapprobation of the partition- treaty, ſigne . 
great ſeal of England, without the advice of ap ad 
ment which was then ſitting, and productive of i 2 
ſequences to the kingdom, as well as to che 1 5 1 
rope, as it aſſigned over to the French King ſuc hari 
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portion of the Spaniſh dominions. Nothin 9 could be more CH wg P. 
mortifying to the King, than this open attack upon his REY 
own conduct: yet he ſuppreſſed his reſentment, and with- 1700. 
out taking the leaſt notice of their ſentiments with reſpect 

to the partition-treaty, aſſured them, that he ſhould be 

always ready to receive their advice on the negociation ; 
which he had ſet on foot, according to their deſire. 'The _ 0 
debates in the Houſe of Commons upon the ſubject of the 


partition treaty roſe to ſuch violence, that divers members 
in declaring againſt it, tranſgreſſed the bounds of decency. 


Sir Edward Seymour compared the diviſion which had 
been made of the Spaniſh territories to a robbery on the 
highway; and Mr. Howe did not ſcruple to ſay it was a 
felonious treaty : an expreſſion, which the King reſented 
to ſuch adegree, that he declared he would havedemanded 
perſonal ſatisfaction with his ſword, had not he been re- 
ſtrained by the diſparity of condition between himſelf and 
the perſon who had offered ſuch an outrageous inſult to his 
honour: Whether the tories intended to alienate the 
minds of the nation from all foreign connexions, or to Wes 
_ wreak their vengeance on the late miniſters, whom they WE 
hated as the chiefs of the Whig-party, certain it is, they 1 
now raiſed an univerſal outcry againſt the partition- treaty, 
which was not only condemned in publick-pamphlets and 
private converſation, but even brought into the Houſeof 
Lords as an object of parliamentary cenſure. In the month 
of March a warm debate on this ſubject was begun by 
Sheffield Marquis of Normanby, and carried on with great 
vehemence by other noblemen of the ſame faction. They 
exclaimed againſt the article by which ſo many territories 
were added to the crown of France: they complained, 
that the Emperor had been forſaken : that the treaty was 
not communicated to the priyy-council or miniſtry, but 
clandeſtinely tranſacted by the Earls of Portland and Jer- 
ſey: that the ſanCton of the great ſeal had been unjuſtly 
and irregularly applied, firſt to blank powers, and after- 
wards to the treaty itſelf. The courtiers replied, that the _ 
King had E's in a treaty of partition at the deſire of 1 i 
B bz the YH. 
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B o o K the Emperor, who had agreed to every article, except that 
Rs relating to the duchy of Milan, and afterwards deſired, 


3700. 


that his Majeſty would procure for him the beſt terms he 
could obtain; above all things recommending ſecreſy, that 


he might not forfeit his intereſt in Spain, by ſeeming to 
conſent to the treaty : that foreign negociations being en- 
truſted to the care of the crown, the King lay under no 
legal obligation to communicate ſuch ſecrets of ſtate to his 


council ; far leſs was he obliged to follow their advice ; 


and that the keeper of the great ſeal had no authority for 
refuſingto applyit to any powers ortreaty which the King 
ſhould grant or conclude, unleſs they were contrary to 
law, which had made no proviſion for ſuch an emergency“. 
The Earl of Portland, apprehending that this tempeſt 
would burſt upon his head, declared, on the ſecond day 
of the debate, that he had by the King's order communi— 
cated the treaty, before it was concluded, to the Earls of 


Pembroke and Marlborough, the Lords Lonſdale, Somers, 


Hallifax and ſecretary Vernon. Theſe noblemen owned, 


2 they had been made acquainted with the ſubſtance of 


: that when they excepted to ſome particulars, they 
55 told, his Majeſty had carried the matter as far as it 
could be advanced, and that he could obtain no better 
terms: thus aſſured that every article was already ſettled, 
they ſaid they no longer inſiſted upon particulars, but gave 

their advice that his Majeſty ſhould not engage himſelf in 
any meaſure that would produce a new war, ſeeing the na- 


tion had been ſouneaſy under the laſt. After long debates, 


and great variety as well as virulence of altercation, the 
Houſe agreed to an addreſs, in which they diſapproved of 
the partition-treaty, as a ſcheme inconſiſtent with the 

; peace 


* In the e this debate, the Eail of Rocheſter aprihended ſome 
Jords for ſpcaking diſreſpectfully of the French King, obſerving, that it was 
peculiarly incumvent on peers to treat monarchs with decorum and reſpect, 
as they derived their dignity from the crown. Another affirming, that the 
French King was not only to be reſpeQed, but likewiſe to be feared ; 
certain lord replied, * He hoped no man in England needed to be aftaid of 

the French King, much leſs the Peer Who ſpoke laſt, who was too mugh 
3 fiend to that monarch to fear any thing from his reſentment,” 
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peace and ſafety of Europe, as well as prejudicial to the 
intereſt of Great-Britain. They complained, that neither 
the inſtructions given to his plenipotentiaries, nor the 


draft of the treaty itſelf, had been laid before his Majeſty's 


council. They humbly beſought him, that for the future, 
he would in all matters of importance, require and admit 


N 
CHAP. 
— 


1790. 


the advice of his natural-born ſubjects of known probity 


and fortune; and that he would conſtitute a council of 
ſuch perſons, to whom he might impart all affairs which 


ſhould any way concern him and his dominions. They 


obſerved, that intereſt and natural affection to their coun- 


try would incline them to every meaſure that might tend 


to its welfare and proſperity ; whereas ſtrangers could not 
be ſo much influenced by theſe conſiderations : that their 
knowledge of the country would render them more capable 
than foreigners could be of adviſing his Majeſty touching 
the true intereſts of his kingdom: that they had exhibited 


Beret 
Oldmixon, 
Cole. | 
Lamberty. 
State Tracts 
Tindal. 


iuch repeated demonſtrations of their duty and affection, Ra ph. 


as muſt convince his Majeſty of their zeal in his ſervice; 
nor could he want the knowledge of perſons fit to be em- 


ployed in all his ſecret and arduous affairs: finally, as the 


French King appeared to have violated the treaty of par- 


tition, they adviſed his Majeſty, in future negociations 


with that prince, to proceed with ſuch caution as might 
imply a real ſecurity. 


S XLVIII. The King cated this ſevere remonſtrance 


with his uſual phlegm, ſaying, it contained matter of very 


great moment; and he would take care that all treaties 
he made ſhould be for the honour and ſafety of England. 


Voltaire. 


Though he deeply felt this affront, he would not alter his 5 
conduct towards the new miniſters: but, he plainly per- 


ceived their intention was to thwart him in his favourite 


meaſure, and humble him into a dependence upon their 


intereſt in parliament. On the laſt day of March, he im- 
parted to the Commons the French King's declaration, 
that he would grant no other ſecurity than a renewal of 
the treaty of Ryſwick : ſa that the negociation ſeemed to 
be at an end. He likewiſe communicated two reſolutions 
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Catholick Majeſty, 


DISD on OS ENGLAND. 


BOOK of the States-General, with a memorial from their envoy 
3 in England, relating to the ſhips they had equipped with 


a view to join the Engliſh fleet, and the ſuccours ſtipulated 


in the treaty concluded in the year 1677, which they de- 


ſired might be ſent over with all convenient expedition. 


The Houſe having conſidered this meſſage, unanimouſly 


reſolved to deſire his Majeſty would carry on the negocia- 
tions in concert with the States-General, and take ſuch 


meaſures therein as might moſtconduceto their ſafety: they 


aſſured him, they would effectually enable him to ſupport 
the treaty of 1697, by which England was bound to aſſiſt 
them with ten thouſand men, and twenty ſhips of war, in 


_ cafe they ſhould be attacked. Though the King was 
nettled at that part of this addreſs, which, by confining 


him to one treaty, implied their diſapprobation of a new 
confederacy, he diſcovered no ſigns of emotion; but 


| thanked them for the aſſurance they had given, and told 
them he had ſent orders to his enyoy at the Hague, to con- 
tinue the conferences with the courts of France and Spain. 


On the nineteenth day of April, the Marquis de Torcy 


delivered to the Earl of Mancheſter, at Paris, a letter from 


the new King of Spain to his Britannick Majeſty, notify- 
ing his acceflion to that throne, and expreſſing a deſire of 


cultivating a mutual friendſhip with the King and crown 


of England. How averſe ſoever William might have been 
to any correſpondence of this ſort, the Earl of Rocheſter 
and the new miniſters importuned him in ſuch a manner 
to acknowledge Philip, that he at length complied with 
their entreaties: and wrote a civil anſwer to his Moſt 
This was a very alarming incident to 
the Emperor, who was bent upon a war with the two 
crowns, and had determined to ſend Prince Eugene with 


an army into Italy, to take poſſeſſion of the duchy of 


Milan, as a fief of the empire. The new Pope Clement 


XI. who had ſucceeded to the papacy in the preceding 
year, was attached to the French intereſt : the Venetians 


favoured the . e but they refuſed to declare them- 
ſelves at this juncture. 
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XIX. The French King conſented to a renewal of 
the negociations at the Hague; but, in the mean time, 
ampered with the Dutch deputies, to engage them in a 
ſeparate treaty. Finding them determined to act in con- 
tert with the King of England, he protracted the confer- 


Wrinces of the Empire by his intrigues, and endeavoured 

o gain over the ſtates of Italy. The Dutch, mean while, 
Wierted themſelves in providing for their own ſecurity, 
W'hey re-enforced their garriſons, purchaſed ſupplies, and 


rote a letter to King William, explaining the danger of 
heir ſituation, profeſſing the moſt inviolable attachment 
the intereſt of England, and defiring that the ſtipulated 
umber of troops ſhould be ſent immediately to their 


fiſtance, The three Scottiſh regiments which he had | 


tained in his own pay were immediately tranſported 
om Scotland. The letter of the States-General he 
Mmmunicated to the Houſe of Commons, who having 
ken it into conſideration, reſolved toaſſiſt his Majeſty to 
ipport his allies in maintaining the liberty of Europe; 


nces,in order to gain time, while he erected fortifications, 
nd drew lines on the frontiers of Holland, divided the 


bllicited ſuccours from foreign potentates. The States 
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d to provide immediate ſuccours for the States-Gene- 


ah according to the treaty of 1677. The Houſe of Peers, 


d whom the letter was allo communicated, carried their 


ral ſtill farther. They preſented an addreſs, in which 
ey deſired his Majeſty would not only perform the arti- 
ts of any former treaty with the States-General, but 


jo engage with them in a ſtrict league offenſive and de- 


pave, for their common preſervation ; and invite into 
all the princes and ſtates that were concerned in the 


Jain, They exhorted him to enter into ſuch alliances 
ſuant to the ends of the treaty concluded in the year 


9. They aſſured him of their hearty and ſincere aſſiſt- 


mity, 


lent viſible danger ariſing from the union of France and 


th the Emperor, as his Majeſty ſhould think neceſſary, 


F<, not doubting that Almighty God would protect his 
. Fe perſon in ſo righteous a.cauſe; and that the unani- 
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B O O K mity, wealth, and courage of his ſubjects would carry him 
q - with honour and ſucceſs through all the difficulties of a 


1701. 


ment. 


be owing to no other motive than a ſenſe of their own 
danger, and reſentment againſt France, which, even du- 


They had appointed a committee to examine the journals 
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juſt war. Laſtly, they took leave humbly to repreſent, 
that the dangers to which his kingdom and allies had been 
expoſed, were chiefly owing to the fatal counſels that pre. 
vented his Majeſty's ſooner meeting his people in parliz 


& L. Theſe proceedings of both Houſes eould not but be 
very agreeable to the King, who expreſſed his ſatisfaction 
in his anſwer to each apart. They were the more remark- 
able, as at this very time conſiderable progreſs was made 
in a deſign to impeach the old miniſtry. This deviation, 
therefore, from the tenour of their former conduct could 


ring the negociation, had been ſecretly employed in making 
preparations to ſurpriſe and diſtreſs the States-General, 
The Commons having expreſſed their ſentiments on this 
ſubject, reſumed the conſideration of the partition-treaty, 


of the Houſe of Lords, and to report their proceedings in 
relation to the treaty of partition. When the report was 
made by Sir Edward Seymour, the Houſe reſolved itſelf 
into a committee, to conſider the ſtate of the nation; 
after warm debates, they reſolved, That William Ear! of 


Portland, by negociating and concluding the treaty oi 5 LI. Le 
partition, was guilty of a high crime and miſdemeanour Mathe Hou 
They ordered Sir John Leveſon Gower to impeach him ati Hon treat 
the bar of the Houſe of Lords: and named a committec t In his own 
prepare the articles of his impeachment. Then, in a con te Houſe 
ference with the Lords, they deſired to know the parti trning thi 
culars of what had paſſed between the Earl of Portland an ¶ de neceſſa 
Secretary Vernon, in relation to the partition-treaty, . would h 
alſo what other information they had obtained concern op toa tr 
ing negociations or treaties of partition of the Spanil King of Sp 
monarchy. The Lords demurring to this demand, the fore the 1 
Lower Houſe reſolved to addreſs the King, That copie bing the 
of both treaties of partition, together with all the power us own co 


ang 
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ind inſtructions for negociating thoſe treaties, ſhould be C * 0 p. 
hid before them. The copies were according produced 


ind the Lords ſent down to the Commons two papers, 
wntaining the powers granted to the Earls of Portland 


Houſe afterwards ordered, That Mr. Secretary Vernon 
bould lay before them all the letters which had paſſed be- 
Wincen the Earl of Portland and him, in relation to thoſe 
Wircaties ; and he thought proper to obey their command. 


Mr. Vernon, who had been as deeply concerned as any 
Withers in that tranſaction; and pointed all their vengeance 
W:cainſt the Earls of Portland and Orford, and the Lords 
omers and Hallifax. Some of the members even tam- 
bered with Kidd, who was now a priſoner in Newgate, to 
Wiccuſe Lord Somers as having encouraged him in his pi- 


Wracy. He was brought to the bar of the Houſe, and ex- 
W:nined : but he declared that he had never ſpoke to Lord 
Woonmers; and that he had no order from thoſe concerned 
Wi! the ſhip, but that of purſuing his voyage againſt the 


rates in Madagaſcar. Finding him unfit for their pur- 


ole, they left him to the courſe of law; and he was 
hanged, with ſome of his accomplices. 


LI. Lord Somers underſtanding that he was REPS) 
n the Houſe of Commons of having conſented to the par- 


n his own defence. His requeſt being granted, he told 
the Houſe, that when he received the King's letter con- 


be neceſſary powers in the moſt ſecret manner, he thought 


before the treaty was finiſhed, and he been blamed for de- 


1 Ws own conduct, ſince the King's letter was really a war- 
rant: 


nd Jerſey, for ſigning both treaties of partition. The 


Nothing could be more ſcandalouſly partial than the con- 
Wnt of the Commons on this occaſion. They reſolved 
Wi ſkreen the Earl of Jerſey, Sir Joſeph Williamſon, and 


ton treaty, defired that he might be admitted and heard 


trning the partition-treaty, with an order to ſend over 
t vould have been taking too much upon him to put a 
lop to a treaty of ſuch conſequence, when the life of the 
King of Spain was ſo precarious; for, had the King died 


lying the neceſſary powers, he could not have juſtified | 
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B O H K rant: that, nevertheleſs, he had written a letter to his 
f =y Majeſty, objecting to ſeveral particulars in the treaty, and 


counter-a 
ould not 
hey ſhould 


1701. propoſing other articles which he thought were for the in. given ac 
tereſt of his country: that he thought himſelf bound t fo perp 
put the great ſeal to the treaty when it was concluded Mer not v 

that, as a privy-counſellor, he had offered his beſt advie the coun 

and as chancellor, executed his office according to his duyeached le 

After he had withdrawn, his juſtification gave riſe to a lonꝗ Nommons! 

debate, which ended in a reſolution carried by a majoriiſ H atize tho! 

of ſeven voices, That John Lord Somers, by adviſing hi Mr the futu 

| Majeſty to conclude the treaty of partition, whereby larę til they t] 
territories of the Spaniſh monarchy were to be delivered ly the II. 


up to France, was guilty of a high crime and miſdemean 
our. Votes to the ſame effect werepaſſed againſt Edward 
Earl of Orford, and Charles Lord Hallifax ; and all three 
were impeached at the bar of the Upper Houſe. But the 


porting, 
gainſt the 
barge was 
Id; him 


Commons knowing that thoſe impeachments would profiWernts fron 
duce nothing in the Houſe of Lords, where the oppoſi Mad the pi 
intereſt predominated, they reſolved to proceed againit the 7 and vie 
accuſed noblemen in a more expeditious and effectual wa pain; and 

of branding their reputation. They voted and preſente e Earl in 

an addreſs to the King, deſiring he would remove then... no 6 

from his councils and preſence for ever, as adviſers of nion, and 

treaty ſo pernicious to the trade and welfare of England... the 

They concluded, by repeating their aſſurances, that the ud acted le 

would always ſtand by and ſupport his Majeſty to the ut wlick, thc 
moſt of their power, againſt all his enemies both at hom ward to tl 
and abroad. Ths King, in his anſwer, artfully overlooks ined and 

the firſt part of the remonſtrance. He thanked them fo he, and 5 

their repeated aſſurances; and told them he would cmplo) ltely deniec 
none in his ſervice but ſuch as ſhould be thought mo ety of pa 

likely to improve that mutual truſt and confidence between . ſeals 

him and his people, which was ſo neceſſary at that coi: ving i 

juncture, both for their own a and the prelervatiol wolice wi 

of their allies. ud dilatory 
$ LIL. The Lords, incenſed atthis ſtep of the Common: or thi 

which they conſidered as an inſult upon their tribuna lmmons, e 


and a violation of common juſtice, drew up and delivere« 
2 coun 


WI 4, LIN. .— 


counter- addreſs, humbly beſeeching his Majeſty, that he C H A P. ih 
ould not paſs any cenſure upon the accuſed lords, until . 
hey ſhould be tried on the impeachments, and judgement 
e given according to the uſage of parliament. The King 
ns ſo perplexed by theſe oppoſite repreſentations, that he 
new not well what courſe to follow. He made no reply 
the counter-addreſs; but allowed the names of the im- 
reached lords to remain in the council-books. The 
ommons having carried their point, which was to ſtig- 
Witize thoſe noblemen, and prevent their being employed 
Wor the future, ſuffered the impeachments to be neglected 
ntilthey themſelves moved for trial. On the fifth day of 
Wy the Houſe of Lords ſent a meflage to the Commons, 
porting, That no articles had as yet been exhibited 
inſt the noblemen whom they had impeached. The 
large was Immediately drawn up againſt the Earl of Or- 
Word: him they accuſed of having received exorbitant 
rants from the crown : of having been concerned with 
dd the pirate: of having committed abuſes in manag- 
Wi and victualling the fleet, when it lay on the coaſt of 
1 pain; and laſtly, of having adviſed the partition-treaty. N | 1 
be Earl in his own defence declared, that he had re- . bi [ 
aved no grant from the King, except a very diſtant re- 1140.0 
hon, and a preſent of ten thouſand pounds, after he had 
feated the French at La Hogue: that in Kid's affair he 
ad acted legally, and with a good intention towards the 
ublick, though to his own loſs : that his accounts with 1 
gard to the fleet which he commanded had been exa- if 
ined and paſſed; yet he was ready to wave the advan- 
x, and juſtify himſelf in every particular: and he abſo- 
ltely denied that he had given any advice concerning the 
maty of partition. Lord Somers was accuſed of having 
tt the ſeals to the powers, and afterwards to the treaties: 
having accepted ſome grants: of having been an ac- is 
mplice with Kidd; and of having been guilty of partial 1:18 
ud dilatory proceedings in chancery. He anſwered every 
cle of the charge; but no replication was made by the i” 


nons, either to him or to the Earl of Orford. When = 
the 5 
Ki 
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B OO K the Commons were ſtimulated by another meſſage from 
cles againſt the former, on pretence of reſpect for his Ma. 
grants: with enjoying another grant out of the foreſt df 
ſury, and chancellor of the Exchequer ; and with having 
had ever received from it did not exceed four hundred 


day of payment. He obſerved, that as his grant in the 
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the Peers, relating to the impeachments of the Far! of 
Portland and Lord Hallifax, they declined exhibiting art 


jeſty; but on the fourteenth of June the charge again 
Hallifax was ſent up to the Lords. He was taxed wit 
poſſeſſing a grant in Ireland, without paying tlie produc 
of it, according to the law lately enacted concerning thok 


Deane, to the waſte of the timber, and the prejudicef 
the navy; with having held places that were incompati 
ble, by being at the ſame time commiſſioner of the Trea 


adviſed the two treaties of partition. He anſwered, that 
his grant in Ireland was of debts and ſums of money, not 
within the act concerning confiſcated eſtates : that all he 


pounds, which, if he was bound to repay, a common 
action would lie againſt him; but every man was not te 
be impeached who did not diſcharge his debts at the ver 


foreſtof Deane extended toweedings only, it could occaſion 
no waſte of timber, nor prejudice to the navy: that the 


auditor's place was held by another perſon, until he ob N We a 
tained the King's leave to withdraw from the Treaſury - 4-8 

that he never ſaw the firſt treaty of partition, nor was bl : III. 
advice aſked upon the ſubject: that he had never heard o 8 py * ga 

the ſecond but once before it was concluded; and then he 1 peech 
ſpoke his ſentiments freely on the ſubject. This anſwer . repea 
ke the others, would have been neglected by the Com ** ſhou 
mons, whoſe aim was now to evade the trials, had no 0 a of! 
the Lords preſſed them by meſſages toexpedite the article e dtates- 
They even appointed a day for Orford's trial, and ſignifie R was Ac 
their reſolutions to the Commons. Theſe defired that quired hi 
committee of both Houſes ſhould be named for fettling . of th 
preliminaries, one of which was, That the lord to be 1 ich wer e 
tried ſhould not fit as a peer; and the other imported ed hi 
Needing: 


That thoſe lords impeached for the ſame matter ſhou 
8 : | no 


i. 


no objection to this laſt demand: but they rejected the pro- 
poſal of a committee conſiſting of both Houſes, alledging, 
that the Commons were parties, and had no title to ſit 
in equality with the judges, or to fettle matters relating 
to the trial; that this was a demand contrary to the prin- 
ples of law and rules of juſtice, and never practiſed in 
any court or nation. The Lords, indeed, had yielded to 
this expedient in the popiſn plot, becauſe it was a caſe of 
treaſon, in which the King's life and ſafety of the kingdom 
were concerned, while the people were jealous of the 
court, and the whole nation was in a ferment : but at 
reſent the times were quiet, and the charge amounted 
tonothing more than miſdemeanours; therefore, the Lords 
could not aſſent to ſuch a propoſal as was derogatory from 
their juriſdiction. Neither would they agree to the preli- 


That no peer impeached for high crimes and miſdemea- 
nours, ſhould, upon his trial, be without the bar; and, 
That no peer impeached could be precluded from voting 
m any occaſion, except in his own trial. Divers meſſages 
ſled between the two houſes ; the Commons ſtill inſiſt- 
ug upon a committee to ſettle preliminaries: at length 
the diſpute was brought to a free conference. 

$ LIL. Meanwhile, the King going to the Houſe of 


ls ſpeech he expreſſed his warm acknowledgements for 
heir repeated aſſurances of ſupporting him in ſuch allian- 
tes as ſhould be moſt proper for the preſervation of the 


hear was advanced : that the poſture of affairs abſolutely 


Mich were of the greateſt importance. The Commons 
lunked him in an addreſs for having approved of their 
Poceedings : they declared they would ſupport him in 

| 1 ſuch 


ninaries; but, on the twelfth day of June, reſolved, 


Peers, gave the royal aſſent to the bill of ſucceſſion. In 


derty of Europe, and for the ſecurity of England and 
te States-General. He obſerved, that the ſeaſon of the 


quired his preſence abroad: and he recommended diſ- 
pitch of the publick buſineſs, eſpecially of thoſe matters 
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BO OK ſuchalliances as he ſhould think fit to make in conjunction 
: X , with the Emperor and the States-General, for the peace of 


1701. 


ſolved, That John Lord Haverſnam had uttered moſt 


words: That the Lords ſhould be deſired to proceed 


their delay; and declared they would not renew the con. 
ference until they ſhould have received ſatisfaction. Lord 


ſpoken. When this declaration was imparted to the Com 


of the articles againſt the Earl of Portland. The Common 


and that the evidence was not yet prepared. They ſen 


Europe, and reducing the exorbitant power of France, 
Thentheyreſumed their diſpute with the Upper Houſe. In 


the freeconference, Lord Haverſham happened to taxthe 


Commons with partiality, in impeaching ſome Lords and 
ſcreeningothers, whowereequally guilty ofthe ſame miſde. 
meanours. Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave and the managen 
for the Commons immediately withdrew : this unguarded 
{ally being reported to the Houſe, they immediately re- 


ſcandalous reproaches and falſe expreſſions, highly re. 


flecting upon the honour and juſtice of the Houſe 0 
Commons, tending to a breach in the good correſpond 


ence between the two Houſes, and to the interruption of 
the publick juſtice of the nation : That the ſaid Lord Has 
verſham ſhould be charged before the Lords for the {aid 


juſtice againſt him, and to inflict upon him ſuch puniſh 
ment as ſo high an offence againſt the Commons did ab 
ſerve. The Commons had now found a pretence to juſtif 


Haverſham offered to ſubmit to a trial ; but inſiſted 0 
their firſt proving the words which he was ſaid to hard 


mons, they ſaid, the Lords ought to have cenſured hun 
in a ſummary way, and ſtill refuſed to renew the confer 
ence. The Lords, on the other hand, came to a reſolution 
That there ſhould not be a committee of both Houſes con 
cerningthetrialof the impeached lords. Then they reſolved 
'That Lord Somers ſhould be tried in Weſtminſter-hall 
Tueſday the ſeventcenthday of June, and fignified thisreſ 0 
lution tothe Lower Houſe; reminding themat the ſametim 


refuſed to appear, alledging, they were the only judges 


up the reaſons of their non- appearance to the * 
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Lords, where they were ſupported by the new w miniſtry c HA p. 

and all the malcontents; and produced very warm de- 

bates. The majority carried their point piecemeal, by 1301. 

dint of different votes, againſt which very fevere proteſts 

were entered. On the day appointed for the trial, they 

ſent a meſſage to the Commons, that they were going to 

Weſtminſter-hall. The other impeached lords aſked leave, 

and were permitted to withdraw, The articles of im- 

peachment againſt Lord Somers, and his anſwers, being 

read in Weſtminſter-hall, and the Commons not appear- 

ing to proſecute, the Lords adjourned to their own houſe, 

where they debated concerning the queſtion that was to 

be put. This being ſettled, they returned ts Weſt- 

minſter-hall; and the queſtion being put, „That John 

« Lord Somers be acquitted of the articles of impeach- 

« ment againſt him, exhibited by the Houſe of Commons, 

«and all things therein contained; and, That the im- 

« peachment be diſmiſſed,” it was carried by a majority 

of thirty-five. The Commons, exaiperated at theſe pro- 

ceedings, reſolved, That the Lords had refuſed juſtice to 

the Commons : That they had endeavoured to overturn 

the right of impeachments lodged in the Commons by the 

ancient conſtitution of the kingdom: That all the ill con- "Ls 

ſequences which might attend the delay of the ſupplies wy 

given for the preſervation of the publick peace, and the 

maintenance of the balance of Europe, would be owing to 

thoſe who, to procure an indemnity for their own crimes, i 

had uſed their utmoſtendeavourstomakeabreach between | 

the two Houſes. The Lords ſent a meſſage tothe Commons, 

"W giving them to underſtand, that they had acquitted Lord 1 

a Somers, and diſmiſſed the impeachment, as nobody had 11 

appeared to ſupport the articles; and that they had ap- 

pointed next Monday for the trial of the Earl of Orford. 

They reſolved, That unleſs the charge againſt Lord 1 

Haverſham ſhould be proſecuted by the Commons before 1 

the end of the feſfion, the Lords would adjudge him inno- | 

cent: That the refolutions of the Commons in their late 4 

votes contained moſt unjuſt reflexions on the honour and Wi: 
Vo. I. | Ce juſtice | 
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BOOK. juſtice of the Peers: That they were contrived to cover 


their affected and unreaſonable delays in proſecuting the 
impeached Lords: 'That they manifeſtly tended to the de- 
ſtruction of the judicature of the Lords; to the rendering 
trials on impeachments impracticable for the future; and 
to the ſubverting the conſtitution of the Engliſh govern- 


ment: That, therefore, whatever ill conſequences might 


ariſe from theſo long deferring the ſuppliesfor this year's 
ſervice were to be attributed to the fatal council of the 
putting off the meeting of a parliament ſo long, and to 


the unneceſſary delays of the Houſe of Commons. On 


the twenty-third day of June, the articles of impeach- 
ment againft Edward Earl of Orford were read in Weſt- 
minſter-hall ; but the Houſe of Commons having pre- 


viouſly ordered that none of their members ſhould appear 


at this pretended trial, thoſe articles were not ſupported: 


+ that his lordſhip was acquitted, and the impeachment 
diſmifled. Next day, the impeachment againft the Duke 


of Leeds, which had lain ſeven years neglected, together 
with thoſe againſt the Earl of Portland and Lord Hallifax, 
as well as the charge againft Lord Haverſham, were diſ- 
miſſed for want of proſecution. Each Houte ordered a 


narrative of theſe proceedings to be publiſhed ; and their 


mutual animoſity had proceeded to ſuch a degree of ran- 
cour, as ſeemed to preclude all poſſibility of reconcilia- 
tion. The Commons, in the whole courſe of this tranſ- 
action, had certainly acted from motives of faction 
and revenge; for nothing could be more unjuſt, frivolous, 
and partial, than the charge exhibited in the articles of 
impeachment, their anticipating addreſs to the King, and 
their affected delay in the proſecutions. Their conduct on 
this occaſion was ſo flagrant as to attract the notice of the 
common people, and inſpire the generality of the nation 


with diſguſt. This the Whigs did not fail to augment by 


the arts of calumny, and, in particular, by inſinuating 
that the court of Verſailles had found means to engage the 
majority of the Commons in its intereſt, 
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LIV. This faction had, fince the beginning of this 
ſeſſion, employed their emiſſaries in exciting a popular 


averſion to the Tory miniſters and members, and ſuc- 


ceeded fo well in their endeavours, that they formed a 
ſcheme of obtaining petitions from different counties and 
corporations, that ſhould induce the Commons to alter 
their conduct, on the ſuppoſition that it was contrary to 
the ſenſe of the nation, In execution of this ſcheme a pe- 
tition, figned by the deputy-lieutenants, above twenty 
juſtices of the peace, the grand jury and freeholders of the 
county of Kent, had been preſented to the Houſe of 
Commons on the eighteenth day of May, by five gentle- 


men of fortune and diſtinction. The purport of this re- 
monſtrance was, to recommend union among themſelves, 

and confidence in his Majeſty, whoſe great actions for | 
the nation could never be forgot without the blackeſt in- 


gratitude”: to beg they would have regard to the voice of 
the people; that their religion and ſafety might be effec- 
tually provided for; that their royal addreſſes might be 


turned into bills of ſupply ; and that his moſt ſacred Ma- 


jeſty might be enabled powerfully to affiſt his allies before 
it ſhould bg too late. The Houſe was ſo incenſed at the 
petulance of the petition, that they voted it ſcandalous, 


inſolent, and ſeditious; and ordered the gentlemen who 


had preſented it to be taken into cuſtody. They were 
afterwards committed to the Gate-houſe, where they re- 


no reaſon to repine at their impriſonment, which recom- 


They were viſited and careſſed by the chiefs of the Whig- 
ntereſt, and conſidered as martyrs to the liberties of the 


* halfof themſelves, and many thouſandsof thegood people 


mained till the prorogation of parliament : but they had 


mended them to the notice and eſteem of the publick. 


people. Their confinement gave riſe toavery extraordinary 
paper, intitled, A Memorial from the gentlemen, free- 
* holders, and inhabitants, of the counties of —, in be- 


*of England.” It was ſigned Legion, and ſent to the 
Speaker in a letter, commanding him, in the name of two 
hundred thouſand Engliſhmen, to deliver it to the Houſe 
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In this ſtrange expoſtulation, the Houle 
was charged with illegal and unwarrantable practices, in 
fifteen particulars: a new claim of right was ranged under 
ſeven heads; and the Commons were admoniſhed to act 
according to their duty, as ſpecified in this memorial, on 
pain of incurring the refentment of an injured nation. it 
was concluded in theſe words: For Engliſhmen are no 


4 more to be flaves to parliaments than to kings our 


tc name is Legion, and we are many.” The Commons 


wereequally provoked and intimidated by this libel, which 
was the production of one Daniel de Foe, a ſcurrilous 
party-writer, in very little eſtimation. They would not, 
however, deign to take notice of it in the Houſe: but 2 
complaint being made of endeavours to raiſe tumults and 
ſeditions, a committee was appointed to draw up an ad- 
dreſs to his Majeſty, informing him of thoſe ſeditious en- 
deavours, and belceching him to i for the publick 
peace and ſecurity. 


§ LV. The Houſe, howerer, perceiving "obialy that 


they had incurred the odium of the nation, which began 
to clamour for a war with France, and dreading the po- 
pular reſentment, thought fit to change their meaſures 


with reſpect to this object, and preſent the addrels we 


have already mentioned, in which they promiſed to ſup- 
port him in the alliances he ſhould contract with the 
Emperor and other ſtates, in order to bridle the exorbitant 
power of France, They likewiſe proceeded in earneſt 
upon the ſupply, and voted funds for raiſing about two 
millions ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, to defray the 
expenſe of the enſuing year. They voted thirty thouſand 
ſeamen, and reſolved that ten thouſand troops ſhould be 
tranſported from Ireland to Holland, as the auxiliaries 


ſtipulated in the treaty of 16757 with the States- 


General. The funds were conſtituted of a land-tax, cer- 
tain duties on merchandiſe, and a weekly deduction from 
the Exciſe, ſo as to bring down the civil liſt to fix hun- 


dred thouſand pounds; as the Duke of Glouceſter was | 


dead, and James's queen refuſed. her allowance. The 
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legal proſecutions, during the intermediate prorogations: 0 3 * 
their laſt ſtruggle with the Lords was concerning a bill 


for appointing commiſſioners to examine and ſtate the pub- 
lick accounts. The perſons nominated for this purpoſe 


were extremely obnoxious to the majority of the Peers, as 


violent partiſans of the Tory faction: when the bill, 
therefore, was ſent up to the Lords, they made ſome 


amendments, which the Commons rejected. The former 

animoſity between the two Houſes began to revive, when 
the King interrupted their diſputes, by putting an end to 
the ſeſſion, on the twenty-fourth day of June, after 


having thanked the parliament for their zeal in the pub- 
lick ſervice, and exhorted them to a diſcharge of their 


duties in their ſeveral counties. He was, no doubt, ex- 
tremely pleaſed with ſuch an iſſue of a ſeſſion that had 
begun with a very inauſpicious aſpect. His health daily 


declined: but he concealed the decay of his conſtitution, 


that his allies might not be diſcouraged from engaging in 5 


a confederacy of which he was deemed the head and chief 
ſupport. He conferred the command of the ten thouſand 
troops deſtined for Holland upon the Earl of Marlbo- 
rough, and appointed him, at the ſame time, his plenipo- 
tentiary to tbe States-General: a choice that evinced his 


diſcernment and diſcretion; for that nobleman ſurpaſſed 


all his cotemporaries, both as a general and a politician. 
He was cool, penetrating, intrepid, and perſevering, 
plauſible, inſinuating, artful, and diſſembling. 

S LVI. A regency being eſtabliſhed, the King eber 
for Holland in the beginning of July. On his arrival at 


the Hague he afſiſted atan aſſembly of the States-General, 
whom he harangued in very affectionate terms, and was 


anſwered with great cordiality: then he made a progreſs 


round the frontiers, to examine the ſtate of the garriſons ; 
and gave ſuch orders and directions as he judged neceſſary 
for the defence of the country. Mean while, the French 


miniſter D' Avaux being recalled from the Hague, deli- 
vered a letter to the States from the French King, who 


Cc 3 complained 
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B O Q K complained thatthey hadoften interruptedtheconferences, 


—— 


Yo! 


- 


5 . attacked his camp; but met with ſuch a reception, 


from which no good fruits were to be expected: but he 


aſſured them it wholly depended upon themſelves, whether 
they ſhould continue to receive marks of his ancient friend- 
ſhip for their republick. This letter was accompanied 


by an inſolent memorial, to which the States-Genera] 


returned a very ſpirited anſwer. As they expected nothing 
now but hoſtilities from France, they redoubled their dili- 


_ gence in making preparations for their own defence. They 


repaired their fortifications, augmented their army, and 
hired auxiliaries. King William and they had already 
engaged in an alliance with the King of Denmark, who 


undertook to furniſh a certain number of troops, in con- 


fideration of a ſubſidy ; and they endeavoured to mediate 
2 peace between Sweden and Poland : but this they could 


not effect. France had likewiſe offered her mediation be- 


tween thoſe powers, in hopes of bringing over Sweden to 
her intereſt ; and the court of Vienna had tampered with 


the King of Poland; but he perſiſted in his reſolution to 
_ proſecute the war. The Spaniards began to be very un- 


eaſy under the dominion of their new maſter, They were 


' ſhocked at the inſolence of his French miniſters and at- 


tendants, and much moreat themanners and faſhions which 
they introduced. The grandees found themſelves very 


little conſidered by their ſovereign ; and reſented his cco- 


nomy ; for he had endeavoured toretrench the expenſe of 
the court, which had uſed to ſupport their magnificence. 
Prince Eugene, at the head of the Imperial army, had 
entered Italy by Vicenza, and paſſed the Adige near Carp), 
where he defeated a body of five thouſand French forces. 


The enemy were commanded by the Duke of Savoy, 


aſſiſted by Mareſchal Catinat and the Prince of Vaude- 
mont, who did not think proper to hazard an engage- 


ment: but Mareſchal Villeroy arriving in the latter end of 
| Auguſt, with orders to attack the Imperialiſts, Catinat 
retired in diſguſt. The new general marched immediately 


towards Chiari, where Prince Zugene was entrenched, 
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that he was obliged to retire withtheloſs of five thouſand C HAP. 


men. Towards the end of the campaign the Prince took Es 
poſſtfion of all the Mantuan territories, except Mantua 


itſelf, and Goito, the blockade of which he formed. He 
reduced all the places on the Oglio, and continued in the 
field during the whole winter, exhibiting repeated marks 
of the moſt invincible courage, indefatigable vigilance, 
and extenſive capacity in the art of war. In January he 
had well nigh ſurpriſed Cremona, by introducing a body 
of men through an old aqueduct. They forced one of the 
gates, by which the Prince and his followers entered: 
Villeroy being wakened by the noiſe, ran out into the 
ſtreet, where he was taken; and the town mult have been 
infallibly reduced, had Prince Eugene been joined by 
another body of troops, which he had ordered to march 
from the Parmeſan, and ſecure the bridge. Theſe not ar- 
riving at the time appointed, an Iriſh regiment in the 
French ſervice took poſſeſſion of the bridge, and the Prince 
was obliged to retire with his priſoner. : 
$ LVII. The French King, alarmed at the aftivity £124 
and military genius of the Imperial general, ſent a re-en= 1 
forcement to his army in Italy, and the Duke of Ven- 
dome to command his forces in that country: he likewiſe 
importuned the Duke of Savoy to aſſiſt him effectually: 
but that Prince having obtained all he could expect from 
France, became cold and backward. His ſecond daugh- 
ter was by this time married to the new King of Spain, 
who met her at Barcelona, where he found himſelf in- 
volved in diſputes with the ſtates of Catalonia, who refuſ- 
ed to pay a tax he had impoſed, until their privileges 
ſhould be confirmed; and he was obliged to gratify them 
in this particular. — The war continued to rage in the 
North. The young King of Sweden routed the Saxons 
upon the river Danu: thence he marched into Courland, b 
and took poſſeſſion of Mittau without oppoſition; while Nl: Ford 
the King of Poland retired into Lithuania, In Hungary 
the French emiſſaries endeavoured to ſow the ſeeds of a | 
new revolt. They exerted themſelves with indefatigable | — 


C4 induſtry | $i 
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5 * X induſtry in almoſt every court of Chriſtendom. They 
Any had already gained over the Elector of Bavaria, and his 
17:11 brother, the Elector of Cologn, together with the Dukes 
| of Wolfenbuttle and Saxa-gotha, who profeſſed neutrali- 
ty, while they levied troops, and made ſuch preparations 
for war, as plainly indicated that they had received ſubſi- 
dies from France. Louis had alſo extorted a treaty of al- 
Uance from the King of Portugal, who was perſonally at- 
tached to the Auſtrian intereſt: but this weak prince 
was a ſlave to his miniſters, whom the French King had 
corrupted. During this ſummer the French coaſts were 
over- awed by the combined fleets of England a and Holland, 
under the command of Sir George Rooke, who ſailed 
down the channel in the latter end of Auguſt, and de- 
tached Vice-Admiral Benbow with a ſtrong ſquadron to 
the Weſt-Indies. In order to deceive the French King, 


with regard to the deſtination of this fleet, King William 


demanded the free uſe of the Spaniſh harbours, as if his 

deſign had been to ſend a ſquadron to the Mediterranean; 
but he met with a repulſe, while the French ſhips were 
freely admitted. About this period the King revoked his 


letters- patent to the commiſſioners of the Admiralty, and 
conſtituted the Earl of Pembroke lord-high Admiral of 


England, in order to avoid the factions, the diſputes, and 
divided counſels of a board. The E arl was no ſoo ner 
promoted to this office, than he ſent Captain Loades with 
three frigates to Cadiz, to bring home the ſea-ſtores and 
effects belon ing to the Engliſh in that place, before the 
war ſhould com:nence z ad. this piece of ſervice was ſuc- 
ceſsfully perfor med. The French King, in order to en- 
joy all the advantages that could be derived from his union 
with Spain, e eſtab! hed a company, to open a trade with 
Mexico and Peru; and concluded a new aſſiento treaty 


for ſupp! lying the Spaniſh plantations with Negroes. At 


the ſ. ime time, he ſent a ſtrong ſquadron to the port of 
Cadiz. The French dreſs was introduced into the court 
of Spain; and, by a formal edict, the grandees of that 


kingdom and the peers of France were put on a level in 
each 
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each nation. There was no vigour left in the councils of C H A P. 


Spain : her finances were exhauſted ; and her former ſpi- YL , 


rit ſeemed to be quite extinguiſhed : the nobility were 
beggars, and the common people overwhelmed with indi- 
gence and diſtreſs. The condition of France was not 
much more proſperous. She had been harraſſed by a long 
war, and now ſaw herſelf on the eve of another, which 
in all probability would render her completely miſerable. 
$LVIIL Theſe circumſtances were well known to 
| the Emperor and the maritime powers, and ſerved to ani- 
mate their negociations for another grand alliance. Con- 
ferences were opened at the Hague; and, on the ſeventh 
day of September, a treaty was concluded between his 


Imperial Majeſty, England, and the States-General. The 


objects propoſed, were to procure ſatisfaction to the Em- 
peror in the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, and ſufficient ſecurity for 


the dominions and commerce of the allies. They engaged 


to uſe their endeavours for recovering the Spaniſh Nether- 


lands, as a barrier between Holland and France; and for 


putting the Emperor in poſſeſſion of th; duchy of Milan, 
Naples, and Sicily, with the lands and iſlands upon the 
coaſt of Tuſcavy belonging to the Spaniſh dominions. 
They agreed, that the King of England, and the States- 
General, ſhould keep and poſſeſs whatever lands and ci- 
ties they could conquer from the Spaniards in the Indies: 
That the confederates ſhould faithfully communicatetheir 
deſigns to one another: That no party ſhould treat of 


peace, or truce, but jointly with the reſt : That they 
ſhould concur in preventing the union of France and 


Spain under the ſame government; and hinder the French 


from poſſeſſing the Spaniſh Indies: That, in concluding 
apeace, the confederates ſhould provide for the main- 
tenance of the commerce carried on by the maritime 


powers to the dominions taken from the Spaniards, and 


ſecure the ſtates by a barrier: That they ſhould, at the 
ſame time, ſettle the exerciſe of religion in the new con- 


queſts : That they ſhould affiſt one another with all their 
forces, in cafe of being invaded by the French King, or 
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BOOK any other potentate, on account of this alliance: That: 


defenſive alliance ſhould remain between them, even al. 

ter the peace: That all kings, princes, and ſtates ſhoyll 
be at liberty to engage in this alliance. They determin. 
ed to employ two months, to obtain, by amicable means, 

the ſatisfaCtion and ſecurity which they demanded ; and 
ſtipulated, that within ſix Ru the treaty ſhould be r. 
tified. 

& LIX. On the fixteenth day of September, King James 
expired at St. Germain's, after having laboured under: 
tedious indiſpoſition. This unfortunate monarch, {ſince 
the miſcarriageof his laſt attempt for recovering histhrone, 


AWD —w 
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had laid aſide all thought of worldly grandeur, and de. 


voted his whole attention to the concerns of his ſoul, 


Though he could not prevent the buſy genius of his 
Queen from planning new ſchemes of reſtoration, he wa 


always beſt pleaſed when wholly detached from ſuch chi 


merical projects. Hunting was his chief diverſion ; but 
religion was his conſtant care. Nothing conld be more 
harmleſs than the life he led ; and, in the courſe of it, he 


| ſubjected himſelf to uncommon penance and mortificati 


on. He frequently viſited the poor monks of La Trappe, 


who were much edified by his humble and pious deport: 
ment. His pride and arbitrary temper ſeemto havevaniſh- 


ed with his greatneſs He became affable, kind and eaſy 


to all his dependents ; and his religion certainly opene 
and improved the virtues of his heart, though it ſeemed 


to impair the faculties of his ſoul. In his laſt illneſs he 
conjured his ſon to prefer his religion to every world 
advantage, and eyen to renounce all thoughts of a crown, 
if he could not enjoy it without offering violence to bis 


faith. He recommended to him the practice of juſic 


and Chriſtian forgiveneſs; he himſelf declaring, til 


he heartily forgave the Prince of Orange, the Empero' 
and all his enemies. He died with great marks of dei 
tion, and was interred, at his own requeſt, in the 
church of the Engliſh Benedichines 1 in Paris, without a0 


funeral Wlemnity. zu 
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King, who ſeemed touched with his condition, and de- 
clared, that, in caſe of his death, he would own his ſon as 
King of England. This promiſe James's Queen had al- 
ready extorted from him, by the intereſt of Madame de 
Maintenon and the Dauphin. Accordingly, when James 
died, the pretended Prince of Wales was proclaimed King 
of England at St. Germain's, and treated as ſuch at the 
court of Verſailles. His title was likewiſe recognized by 


William was no ſooner informed of this tranſaction, than 
he diſpatched a courier to the King of Sweden, as guaran- 
tee of the treaty of Ryſwick, to complain of this manifeſt 
violation. At the ſame time, he recalled the Earl of Man- 
cheſter from Paris, and ordered him to return without 


the King of Spain, the Duke of Savoy, and the Po pe. : 
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6 LY. Before his death he was viſited by the French C H HA P. 


8 
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Wl taking an audience of leave. That nobleman immediately 


withdrew, after having intimated to the Marquis de Torcy 


me order he had received, Louis, in vindication of his 
MW own conduct, diſperſed through all the courts of Europe 


2 manifeſto, in which he affirmed, that in owning the l 


rince of Wales as King of England he had not infringed 


any article of the treaty of Ryſwick. He confeſſed, that 


nin the fourth article, he had promiſed that he would not 


diſturb the King of Great-Britain in the peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion of his dominions ; and he declared his intention 
was to obſerve that promiſe punctually. He obſerved, 
that his generoſity would not allow him to abandon the 
Prince of Wales or his family: that he could not refuſe 
him a title which was due to him by birth; that he had 


"WW more reaſon to complain of the King of Great-Britain, 
and the States-General, whoſe declarations and prepara- 


tions in favour of the Emperor might be regarded as real 
contraventions to treaties : finally, he quoted ſome in- 
ſtances from hiſtory, in which the children enjoyed the 
titles of kingdoms which their fathers had loſt. Theſe 
reaſons, however, would hardly have induced the French 


with England was inevitable; and that he ſhould be able 


to 


King to take ſuch a ſtep, had not he perceived that a war 
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court of Verſailles. 
kingdom, which was filled with indignation at Louis, 
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B 2 o K to reap ſome advantages in the courſe of it, from eſpou{. 


ing the cauſe of the Pretender. 

$ LXI. The ſubſtance of the French manifeſto was 
publiſhed in London, by Pouſflin, the ſecretary of Tal. 
lard, who had been left in England, as agent for the 
He was now ordered to leave the 


for having pretended to declare who ought to be their ſo- 
vereign. The city of London preſented an addreſs to the 
lords-juſtices, expreſſing the deepeſt reſentment of the 
French King's preſumption ; aſſuring his Majeſty, that 
they would, at all times, exert the utmoſt of their abili- 


ties for the preſervation of his perſon, and the defence of 
his juſt rights, in oppoſition to all invaders of his crown 


and dignity. Addrefles of the ſame nature were ſent up 


from all parts of the kingdom, and could not but be 


agreeable to William. He had now concerted meaſures 


for acting with vigour againſt France; and he reſolved to 


reviſit his kingdom, after having made a conſiderable pro- 


greſs in a treaty of perpetual alliance between England and 


the States-General, which was afterwards brought to per- 
fection by his plenipotentiary, the Earl of Marlborough. 


The King's return, however, was delayed a whole month 


by a ſevere indiſpoſition, during which the Spaniſh miniſter 
De Quiros hired certain phyſicians, to conſult together 
upon the ſtate and nature of his diſtemper. They de- 
clared, that he could not outlive many weeks; and this 
opinion was tranſmitted to Madrid. William, however, 
baffled the prognoſtick, though his conſtitution had ſu- 


ſtained ſuch a rude ſhock, that he himſelf perceived bis 


end was near. He told the Earl of Portland, he found 
himſelf ſo weak, that he could not expect to live another 


fummer : but charged him to conceal this circumſtance 


until he ſhould be dead. Notwithſtanding this near ap- 
proach to diſſolution, he exerted himſelf with ſurpriſing 
diligence and ſpirit in eſtabliſhing the confederacy, and 
ſettling the plan of operations. A ſubſidiary treaty was 


concluded with the King of Pruſſia, ' who engaged to 
furnili 
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france, the proportion of the ſtates was limited to one 


hundred and two thouſand; and that of England did not 


exceed forty thouſand, to act in conjunction with the 
allies. 


produced from the mutual animoſity of the two factions. 
They reviled each other in words and writing with all 
the falſehood of calumny, and all the bitterneſsof rancour; 


ſo that truth, candour, and temperance ſeemed to be ba- 


niſhed by conſent of both parties. The king had found 
himſelf deceived in his new miniſters, who had oppoſed 
his meaſures with all their influence. He was particularly 
diſguſted with the deportment of the Earl of Rocheſter, 
who proved altogether imperious and untractable; and, 
inſtead of moderating, inflamed the violence of his party. 


The King declared the year in which that nobleman di- 


rected his councils was the uneaſieſt of his whole life. 
He could not help expreſſing his diſpleaſure in ſuch a 
coldneſs of reſerve, that Rocheſter told him he would 
ſerve his Majeſty no longer, ſince he did not enjoy his 
confidence. William made no anſwer to this expoſtu- 
ation, but reſolved he would ſee him no more. The 
Earl however, at the defire of Mr. Harley, became more 
plant and ſubmiſſive ; and, after the King's departure 


Jr Holland, repaired to his government of Ireland, in 
which he now remained, exerting all his endeavours to 


acquire popularity, William foreſeeing nothing but 
oppoſition from the preſent ſpirit of the Houſe of Com- 


mons, cloſetted ſome of their leaders, with a view to be- 
peak their compliance: but finding them determined to 
purſue their former principles, and to inſiſt upon their 


mpeachments, he reſolved, with the advice of his friends, 
to Giffolve the parliament. This ſtep he was the more 
eaſily induced to take, as the Commons were become ex- 


emely odious to the nation in general, which breathed 


nothing 


$ LXII. On the fourth day of November the King ar- 
nred in England, which he found in a ſtrange ferment, 
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ſurniſh a certain number of troops. The Emperor agreed C of P. 
to maintain ninety thouſand men in the field againſt 
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BOOK nothing butwarand defiance againſt the French monarch, clared my 
3 The parliament was accordingly diſſolved by proclamation, they mw 
170 and another ſummoned to meet on the thirtieth day of he necefl. 
December. | on land x 
$ LXIHI. Never did the two parties proceed with ſuch the Com 
heat and violence againſt eachother, as in their endeavour; =% be f 
to influence the new elections. The Whigs, however, That the 
obtained the victory, as they included the monied-interef:, , ſecus 
which will always prevail among the borough-elector his people 
Corruption was now reduced into an open and avowed ieir own 
commerce; and had not the people been ſo univerſally that the y 

venal and profligate, that no ſenſe of ſhame remained, the which it“ 

victors muſt have bluſhed for their ſucceſs. Though the Ie accou 

majority thus obtained was ſtaunch to the meaſures of ef parlian 

the court, the choice of Speaker fell upon Mr. Harler, ich gooc 

contrary to the inclination of the King, who favoured ad ſupp: 

Sir Thomas Lyttelton: but his Majeſty's ſpeech was re- 1 

ceived with univerſal applauſe. It was ſo much admired ex 

by the well-wiſhers to the Revolution, that they printed e N 

it with decorations, in the Engliſh, Dutch, and French Nes « 
languages. It appeared asapieceoffurniturein all their hou- 1 0 

ſes, and as the king's laſt legacy to his own and all proteſt- Wk 5 


ant people. In this celebrated harangue, he expatiated up- 
on the indignity offered to the nation by the French King's 


acknowledging the pretended Prince of Wales: he ex- 


plained the dangers to which it was expoſed, by his placing 
his grandſon on the throne of Spain: he gave them to 
underſtand he had concluded ſeveral alliances, according 
to the encouragement given him by both Houſes of parlia- 
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ment, which alliances ſhould be laid before them, together 
with other treaties ſtill depending. He obſerved, that the 
eyes of all Europe were upon this parliament; and al 


igion and 
apopiſh p 


matters at a ſtand, until their reſolution ſhould be known: Wy 
therefore, no time ought to be loſt. He told them they þ 47 of x 
had yet an opportunity to ſecure for themſelves and their i apr 8 
poſterity the quiet enjoyment of their religion and liber- lately 4 


ties, if they were not wanting to themſelves, but would 
exert the ancient vigour of the Engliſh nation; but he de- 
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cared hisopinion was, that ſhould theyneglectthisoccaſion, C K. A P; 
they had no reaſon to hope for another. He ſaid it would 


he neceflary to maintaina great ſtrength at ſea, and aforce 
on land proportionable to that of their allies. He preſſed 
the Commons to ſupport thepublick credit, which could 


not be preſerved without keeping ſacred that maxim, 


That they ſhall never be loſers who truſt to a parliamen- 
ary ſecurity. He declared, that he never aſked aids from 
his people without regret : that what he deſired was for 
their own ſafety and honour, at ſuch a critical time; and 
that the whole ſhould be appropriated to the purpoſes for 


which it was intended. He expreſſed his willingneſs that 


the accounts ſhould be yearly ſubmitted to the inſpection 
of parliament. He again recommended diſpatch, together 
with good bills for employing the poor, encouraging trade, 
and ſuppreſſing vice. He expreſſed his hope that they 
were come together, determined to avoid diſputes and 
| differences, and to act with a hearty concurrence for pro- 
Faoting the common cauſe. He faid he ſhould think it as 
great a bleſſing as could befal England, if they were as 
much inclined to lay aſide thoſe unhappy fatal animoſities 
which divided and weakened them, as he was diſpoſed to 
make all his ſubjects ſafe and eaſy, as to any, even the 
higheſt offences committed againſt his perſon. He con- 
jured them to diſappoint the hopes of their enemies by 
theirunanimity. As he hadalwaysthewn, and always would 


Wis people, he deſired they would lay aſide parties and di- 
nifions, ſo as that nodiſtinction ſhould be heard of amongſt 
them, but of thoſe who were friends to the proteſtant re- 
lgionand preſent eſtabliſhment, and ofthoſe who wiſhed for 


firming, that if they, in good earneſt, deſired to ſee 
England hold the balance of Europe, and be indeed at the 
bead of the proteſtant intereſt, it would appear by their 
aproving the preſent opportunity. The Lords imme- 
ately drew up a warm and affectionate addreſs, in which 
ey expreſſed their reſentment of the proceedings of the 


how, how deſirous he was to be the common father of all 


apopiſh prince and a French government. He concluded by 


French | 
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BOOK French King, inowningthepretended Prince of Wales for 
hci 3 King of England. They aſſured his Majeſty they would 
1101. aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of their power againſt all his ene- 
mies; and when it ſhould pleaſe God to deprive them of 
his Majeſty's protection, they would vigorouſly afliſt and 
defend againſt the pretended Prince of Wales, and all 
other pretenders whatſoever, every perſon and perſons 
who had right to ſucceed to the crown of England, by 
virtue of the acts of parliament for eſtabliſhing and limit. 
ing the ſucceſſion. On the fifth of January, an address 
to the ſame effect was preſented by the Commons, and 
both met with avery gracious reception from his Majeſty, 
The Lords, as a further proof of their zeal, having taken 
into conſideration the dangers that threatened Europe, 
from the acceſſion of the Duke of Anjou to the crown of 
Spain, drew up another addrefs, explaining their ſenſe 
of that danger; ſtigmatiſing the French King as a viol- 
tor of treaties ; declaring their opinion, that his Majeſty, 
his ſubjects, and allies, could never be ſafe and ſecure, 
until the Houſe of Auſtria ſhould be reſtored to their 
rights, and the invader of the Spaniſh monarchy brought: 
to reaſon ; and aſſuring his Majeſty that no time ſhould 
be loſt, nor any thing wanting on their parts, which might 
anſwer the reaſonable expectations of their friends abroad; 
not doubt ing but to ſupport the reputation of the Engliſh 
name, when engaged under fo great a prince, in the glo- 

rious cauſe of maintaining the Liberty of Europe. 
S LXIV. The King, in order to acquire the confidence 
of the Commons, ordered Mr. Secretary Vernon to lay 
before them copies of the treaties and conventions he had 
lately concluded, whlch were ſo well approved, that the 
Houſe unanimouſly voted the ſupply. By another vote, 
they authoriſed the Exchequer to borrow ſix hundred 
thoufand pounds at ſix percent. for the ſervice of the lect 
and fifty thouſand pounds for the ſubfiſtence of guards and 
garriſons. They deliberated upon the ſtate of the na, 
with the debt due upon it, and examined an eſtimate o 
what would by necellary for extraordinary repairs. 1 
| E | | callec 


t 4ot th 
called for an account of that part of the national debt for C _ 2 P. | 1 
which no proviſion had been made. They ordered the ny _ 
Speaker to write to the truſtees for the forfeited eſtates in 1501. 
Ireland, to attend the Houſe with a full detail of their pro- 
ceedings in the execution of that act of parliament. On 
the ninth dayof January, they unanimouſly reſolved, That 
leave be given to bring in a bill for fecuring his Majeſty's 
perſon, and the ſucceflion of the crown in the proteſtant 
line, for extinguithing the hopes of the pretended Prince 
of Wales, and all other pretenders, and their open and 
ſecret abettors. They reſolved to addreſs his Majeſty; 
that he would inſert an article in all his treaties of alliance, 
importing, That no peace ſhould be made with France, 
until his Majeſty and the nation have repatation for the 
great indignity offered by the French King, in owning, 
and declaring the pretended Prince of Wales King of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. They agreed to main- | : 
tain forty thouſand men for the ſea ſervice, and a like num- l 
ber by land, to act in conjunction with the forces of the 
allies, according to the proportions ſettled by the contract- 
ing powers. The ſupplies were raiſed by an impoſition of 420 
| four ſhillings in the pound upon lands, annuities, penſions; 1 
and ſtipends, and on the profits ariſing from the different 
ßpirofeſſions: by a tax of two and one-half per cent. on all 
ſtock in trade, and money at intereſt; of five ſhillings in 
the pound on all ſalaries, fees, and per quiſites; a capitation 
tax of four ſhillings: an impoſition of one per cent. on 
0 all ſhares in the capital ſtock of any corporation or com- 11 
y pany which ſhould be bought, ſold, or bargained for; a 17 
duty of ſixpence per buſhel on malt, and a further duty 1 
on mum, cider, and perry. 1 
$ LXV. The Commons ſeemed to vie with the Lords | 
in their zeal for the government. They brought in a bill 
for attainting the pretended Prince of Wales, which being 
ſent up to the other Houſe, paſled with an additional 
Clauſe of attainder againſt the Queen, who acted as re- 
gent for the Pretender. 'This, however, was not carried 
without great oppolition i in the Houſe of Lords. When 1 
Vor. I. D d the | 1 
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BOOK the bill was ſent back to the Commons, they excepted ta 


1703 


it was neglected in the Houſe of Commons. 


the amendment as irregular. They obſerved, that at- 
tainders by bill conſtituted the moſt rigorous part of the 
law; and that the ftretching of it ought to be avoided, 
They propoſed, that the Queen ſhould be attainted by a 


ſeparate bill. The Lords aſſented tothepropofal: andthe 
bill againſt the pretended Prince of Wales paſſed. The 


Lords paſſed another for attainting the Queen; however, 
But, the 
longeſt and warmſt debates of this ſeſſion were produced 
by a bill, which the Lords brought in, for abjuring the 
pretended Prince of Wales, and {wearing to the King, by 


title of rightful and lawful king, and his heirs, according 
to the act of ſettlement, It was propofed, that this oath 


ſhould be voluntary, tendered to all perſons, and their 
fubſcription or refuſal recorded without any other penalty. 


This article was violently oppoſed by the Earl of Not- 
tingham, and other lords of the Tory-intereſt. They 


obſerved, that the government was firſt ſettled with another 
oath, which was like an original contract: fo that there 
was no occaſion for a new impoſition ; that oaths relating 


to men's opinions had been always conſidered as ſevere 


impofitions; and that a voluntary oath was in its own na- 


ture unlawful. During theſe diſputes, another bill of 
abjuration was brought into the Houſe of Commons by Sir 
Charles Hedges, that ſhould be obligatory on all perſons 


who enjoyed employments in church or ſtate; it tkewiſe 


included an obligation to maintain the government in 
King, Lords, and Commons, and to maintain the church 


of England, together with the toleration for diſſenters. 
Warm debates aroſe upon the queſtion, Whether the oath 
ſhould be impoſed or voluntary? and at length it was 
caried for impoſition, by the majority of one voice. They 
agreed to inſert an additional claufe, declaring it equally 
penal to compats or imagine thedeath of her Royal High- 

neſs the Princeſs Anne of Denmark, as it was to compalsor 


imagine the death of the King's eldeſt ſon and heir. In 


the Houſe of Peers this bill was ſtrenuouſi oppoſed by the 


Tories, 
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twenty- fourth day of February, ten Lords entered a pro- 
teſt againſt it, as an unneceſſary and ſevere impoſition. 
6 LXVI. The whole nation now ſeenied ro join in 
the cry for a war with France. Party heats began to 
abate : the factions in the city of London were in great 
_ meaſure moderated by the union of the two companies 
trading to the Eaſt-Indies, which found their mutual in- 
tereſt required a coalition. The Tories in the Houſe of 
Commons having concurred ſo heartily with the inclina- 
tions of the people, reſolved, as far as it lay in their power, 
to juſtify the conduct of their party in the preceding par- 
liament. They complained of ſome petitions and addreſ- 
ſes which had reflected upon the proceedings of the laſt 
Houſe of Commons, and particularly of the Kentiſh pe- 
tition. The majority, however, determined, that it was 


the undoubted right of the people of England, to petition 


or addreſs the King, for the calling, ſitting, or diſſolving 
of parliaments, and for the redreſſing of grievances; and 
that every ſubject under any accuſation, either by impeach- 
ment or otherwiſe, had a right to be brought to a ſpeedy 
trial. A complaint being likewiſe made, that the Lords 


had denied the Commons juſtice in the matter of the late 


impeachments, a furious debate enſued; and it was carried 
by a very ſmall majority that juſtice had not been denied. 
In ſome points, however, they ſucceeded. In the caſe of 
a controverted election at Maidſtone, between Thomas 
Bliſſe and Thomas Culpepper, the Houle reſolved, That 
the latter had been not only guilty of corrupt, ſcandalous, 
and indirect practices, in endeavouring to procure himſelf 
to be elected a burgeſs, but likewiſe, being one of the in- 


ſtruments in promoting and preſenting the fcandalous, 


inſolent, and ſeditious petition, commonly called the 
Kentiſh petition, to the laſt Houſe of Commons, was 
guilty of promoting a fcandalous, villainous, and ground- 
leſs reflexion upon that Houſe, by aſperſing the members 
with receiving French money, or being in the intereſt of 
France: for which offence he was ordered to be commit- 
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Tories; and, when after long debates it paſſed on the 0 H A P. 
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B * K ted to Newgate, and to be proſecuted by his Majeſty“ 


attorney- general. They alſo reſolved, That to aſſert that 


the Houſe of Commons is not the only repreſentative of 


the Commons of England tends to the ſubverfion of the 


rights and privileges of the Houſe of Commons, and the 


fundamental conftitution of the government of this king- 
dom: That to affert, that the Houfe of Commons have 
no power of commitment, but of their own members, 
tends to the ſubverſion of the conſtitution of the Houfe of 
Commons : That to print or publiſh any books, or libels, 


reflecting upon the proceedings of the Houſe of Com- 


mons, or any member thereof, for or relating to his ſer- 


vice therein, is a high violation of the rights and privi- 


leges of the Houſe of Commons. Notwithſtanding theſe 


tranſactions, they did not neglect the vigorous proſecution 


of the war. They addrefled his Majefty to interpoſe with 
his allies, that they might increaſe their quotas of land- 


forces, to be put on board the fleet in proportion to the 


numbers his Majefty ſhould embark. When they had 
ſettled theſamsappropriatedto the ſeveral uſes of the war, 
they preſented a ſecond addreſs, deſiring he would provide 
for the half- pay officers in the firſt place, in the recruits 
and levies to be made. The King aſſured them it was 
always his intention to provide for thoſe officers. He went 


to the Houfe of Peers and gave the royal aſſent to an act, 


appointing commiſſioners to take, examine, and deter- 


mine the debts due to the army, navy, and the tranſport 


ſervice; and alſo to take an account of en taken during. 


1 the war. 


S LXVII. The affairs of Ireland were not a little em- 
barraſſed by the conduct of the truſtees appointed to take 


cognizance of the forfeited eſtates. Their office was ex- 
tremely odious to the people, as well as to the court, and 


their deportment was arbitrary and imperious. Several 


individuals of that kingdom, provoked by the inſolence 


of the truſtees on one hand, and encouraged by the coun- 


tenance of the courtiers on the other, endeavoured, by 2 


circular letter, to ſpirit up the grand jury of Ireland _=_ 
the 
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the aft of reſumption: petitions were preſented tothe King, 
couched in very ſtrong terms, affirming, that it was in- 
Jurious to the proteſtant intereſt, and had been obtained by 
groſs miſinformations. The King having communicated 


theſe addreſſes to the Houſe, they were immediately voted 


ſcandalous, falſe, and groundleſs: and the Commons re- 
ſolved, That, notwithſtanding the complaints and cla- 


mours againſt the truſtees, it did not appear to the Houſe 


but thoſe complaints were groundleſs: nevertheleſs, they 
afterwards received ſeveralpetitions, imploring relief againſt 
the ſaid act; and they ordered that the petitioners ſhould be 
relieved accordingly. Propoſals were delivered in for in- 
corporating ſuch as ſhould purchaſe the faid forfeitures, on 
certain terms therein ſpecified, according to the rent- roll, 
when verified and made good to the purchaſers: but, 


whereas in this rent-roll the value of the eſtates had been 


eſtimated at ſomething more than ſeven hundred and ſix- 
teen thouſand pounds, thoſe who undertook to make the 
purchaſe affirmed they were not worth five hundred 


thouſand pounds; and thus the affair remained in ſuſ- 


* 
S LXVIH. With reſpect to Scotland, the 8 of 
wy kingdom had not yet ſubſided. When the bill of 


abjuration paſſed in the Houſe of Peers, the Earl of Not- 


tingham had declared, that although he differed in opinion 
from the majority in many particulars relating to that bill, 

yet he was a friend to the deſign of it; and, in order to 
ſecure a proteſtant ſucceſſion, he thought an union of the 
whole iſland was abſolutely neceſſary. He, therefore, 
moved for an addrets to the King, that he would diflolve 


the parliarnent of Scotland now fitting, as the legality of 


it might be called in queſtion, on account of its having 
been originally a convention; and that a new parliament 
Thould be ſummoned, that 500 might treat about an union 


of the two kingdoms. The King had this affair ſo much 


at heart, that even when he was diſabled from going to 
the parliament in perſon, he ſent a letter tothe Commons, 
be an eager deſire that a treaty for this purpoſe 
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Þ oY K might be ſet on foot, and earneſtly recommending this 


1701. 


affair to the conſideration of the Houſe: but, as a new 
parliament in Scotland could not be called without a 
great riſque, while the nation was in ſuch a ferment, the 
project was poſtponed to a more favourable opportunity. 

S LXIX. Before the King's return from Holland, he 


had concerted with his allies the operations of the enſuing 


campaign. He had engaged in a negociation with the 


Prince of Heſſe-D'Armſtadt, who aſſured him, that if he 


would beſiege and take Cadiz, the Admiral of Caſtile, and 
divers other grandees of Spain, would declare for the 
houſe of Auſtria. The allies had alſo determined upon the 
ſiege of Keyferſwaert, which the Elector of Cologn had 


delivered into the hands of the French: the Elector of 
Hanover had reſolved to diſarm the Princes of Wolfen- 


buttle: the King of the Romans, and Prince Louis of 
Baden, undertook to inveſt Landau: and the Emperor 
3 to ſend a powerful re- enforcement to Prince 


Eugene in Italy: but William did not live to ſee theſe 


ſchemes put in execution. His conſtitution was by this 
time almoſt exhauſted, though he endeavoured to conceal 


the effects of his malady, and to repair his health by exer- 
ciſe. On the twenty-firſt day of February, in riding to 


Hampton- court from Kenſington, his Horſe fell under 


him, and he himſelf was thrown upon the ground with 
ſuch violence, as produced a fracture in his collar- bone. 


His attendants conveyed him to the palace of Hampton- 


court, where the fracture was reduced by Ronjat, his 
ſerjeant-ſurgeon. In the evening he returned to Kenſing- 


ton in his coach, and the two ends of the fractured bone 
having been diſunited by the jolting of the carriage, were 


replaced under the inſpection of Bidloo, his phyſician. He 
ſeemed to be in a fair way of recovering till the firſt day of 


March, when his knee appeared to be inflamed, with great 


pain and weakneſs. Next day he granted a commiſſion 


under the great ſeal to ſeveral peers, for paſſing the bills 


to which both Houſes of Parliament had agreed, namely, 


ihe act * attainder againſt the pretended Prince of Wales; | 
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and another in favour of the Quakers, enacting, That C -— 4 P. 
their ſolemnaffirmation and declaration ſhould be accepted. 


inſtead of an oath in the uſual form. 

$ LXX. On the fourth day of March the King was ſo 
well recovered of his lameneſs, that he took ſeveral turns 
in the gallery at Kenſington; but, fitting down on a 
couch where he fell aſleep, he was ſeiſed with a ſhivering, 
which terminated in a fever and diarrhoea. He was at- 
tended by Sir Thomas Millington, Sir Richard Black- 
more, Sir Theodore Colledon, Dr. Bidloo, and other 

eminent phyſicians; but their preſcriptions proved inef- 
fectual. On the ſixth he granted another commiſſion for 
paſſing the bill for the malt- tax, and the act of abjuration; 
and, being ſo weak that he could not write his name, he, 


in preſenceof the Lord - keeper and theclerksof parliament, 


applied a ſtamp prepared for the purpoſe. The Earl of 


Albemarle arriving from Holland, conferred with him in 


private on the poſture of affairs abroad: but he received 
his informations with great coldneſs, and ſaid, « Je tire 
« vers ma fin.—l approach the end of my life.” In the 
evening he thanked Dr. Bidloo for his care and tenderneſs, 
ſaying, « I know that you and the other learned phyſi- 
*« cians have done all that your art can do for my relief; 

debut, finding all means ineffectual, I ſubmit.” He 
received ſpiritual conſolation from Archbiſhop Teniſon, 
and Burnet Biſhop of Saliſbury : on Sunday morning the 
ſacrament was adminiſtered to him. The lords of the 
privy-council, and divers noblemen attended in the ad- 


joining apartments, and to ſome of them who were ad- 


mitted he ſpoke a little. He thanked Lord Auverquerque 
for his long and faithful ſervices : he delivered to Lord 
Albemarle the keys of his cloſet and ſcrutore, telling him 
he knew what to do with them. He enquired for the 
Earl of Portland ; but being ſpeechleſs before that no- 
bleman arrived, be graſped his hand, and laid it to his 
heart, with marks of the moſt tender affection. On the 


eighth day of March he expired, in the fifty-ſecond year 


of his age, after having reigned thirteen years. The 
D d Lords 


1701. 
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B 9.9 K Lords Lexington and Scarborough, who were in waiting, 
— no ſooner perceived the King was dead, than they or. 


1701. , 


berg was opened at the Hague. 
his couſin Prince Friſon of N aſſau, Stadtholder of Frieſ. 


dered Ronjat to untie from his left arm a black ribbon, 
to which was affixed a ring, containing ſome hair of the 


late Queen Mary. The body being opened and embalmed, 


lay in ſtate for ſome time at Kenſington ; ; and on the 
twelfth day of April was depoſited in a vault of Henry's 
chapel in Weſtminſter-abbey. In the beginning of May, 
a will which he had entruſted with Monſieur Schuylem- 
In this he had declared 


land, his ſole and univerſal heir, and appointed the States- 
General his executors. By a codicil annexed, he had be- 
queathed the lordſhip of Breevert, and a legacy of two 
hundred thouſand guilders, to the Earl of Albemarle. 
$LXXI. William III. was in his perſon of the middle 
ſtatute, a thin body, and delicate conſtitution, ſubject to 
an aſthma and continual cough from his infancy. 
an aquiline noſe, ſparkling eyes, a large forehead, and a 


grave ſolemn aſpect. He was very ſparing of ſpeech: his 


converſation was dry, and his manner diſguſting, except 


in battle, when his deportment was free, ſpirited, and 
In courage, fortitude, and equanimity, he 


animating. 
rivalled the moſt eminent warriors of antiquity z and his 


natural ſagacity made amends for the defects in his educa- 
tion, which had not been properly ſuperintended. He 


was religious, temperate, generally juſt and ſincere, a 
ſtranger to violent tranſports of paſſion, and might have 


| paſſed for one of the beſt princes of the age in which he 


lived, had he never aſcended the throne of Great-Britain. 
But the diſtinguiſhing criterion of his character was am- 


bition. 


raiſed him to ſovereign authority. He aſpired to the ho- 
nour of acting as umpire in all the conteſts of Europe; 
and the ſecond object of his attention was, the proſperity 


of that country: to which he owed his birth and extraction. 


Whether 


He had 


To this he facrificed the punctilios of honour 
and decorum, in depoſing his own father-in-law and uncle; 
and this he gratified at the expenſe of the nation that 
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hether he really thought the intereſts of the continent C H A p. 

nd Great-Britain were inſeparable, or ſought only to bie 4 
Irag England into the confederacy as a convenient ally, 5 

certain it is, he involved theſe kingdoms in foreign con- bo 


nexions, which, in all probability, will be productive of 
their ruin, In order to eſtabliſh this favourite point, he 
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ſcrupled not to employ all the engines of corruption, by 

which the morals of the nation were totally debauched. 

He procured a. parliamentary ſanction for a ſtanding ar- 

my, which now ſeems to be interwoven in the conſtituti- 

on. He introduced the pernicious practice of borrowing 

upon remote funds; an expedient that neceſſarily hatch- 

ed a brood of uſurers, brokers, contractors, and ſtock 
jobbers, to prey upon the vitals of their country. He en- 

tailed upon the nation a growing debt, and a ſyſtem of 
politics big with miſery, deſpair, and deſtruction. To 

ſum up his character in a few words — William was a fa- Burnet. 
lift in religion, indefatigable in war, enterpriſing in po- Q\4mixton, 


: Boyer. 
ticks, dead to all the warm and generous emotions of Lamberty. 


State Tracts 


the human heart, a cold relation, an indifferent huſband, Tinga. 
: diſagreeable man, an ungracious prince, and an imperi- Hou. 
Lan, an ungracious n im 15. 
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CHAP. VIL 
9 J. Anne ſucceeds to the throne. II. She reſolves to ful 
fil the engagements of her predeceſſor with his allies. 110 


A French memorial preſented to the States- Gene rul. § IV. 
The Queen's inclination to the Tories, & V. War declir. 
ed againſt France. & VI. The parliament prorogued. & VII 
- Warm oppoſition to the miniſtry in the Scottiſh parliament, 
S VIE. They recognize her Majeſty's authority, & IX 
The Queen appoints commiſſioners to treat of an union li. 
teen England and Scotland. & X. State of affairs on il 
continent, XI Keiſer/waert and Landau taken by th 
allies. & XII. Progreſs of the Earl of Maribor -ough in 
Flanders, & XIII. He narrowly eſcapes being tuken by 
French partiſan. $ XIV. The Imperialifts are worfted of 
Fridlinguen. $ XV. Battle of Luzzara, in [ta 
_$ XVI. The King of Sweden defeats Auguſtus at Liſſaum 
Poland. & XVII. Pruitleſs expedition to Cadiz by it 
Duke of O rin ond and Sir George Rooke. & XVIII. The 
tale and deft roy the Spaniſh galleons at Figo. & XIX. Ad. 
miral Benbow's engagement with Ducaſſe in the M. 
Indies. & XX. The Queen afſembles a new parliament. 
 $XXL, Diſputes betꝛueen the two Houſes, & XXII. The 
Lords enquire into the conduct of Sir George Roole. 
$ XXII. The Parliament make a ſettlement on Print 
George of Denmark. & XXIV. The Earl of Marlborug) 
created a Duke. & XXV. All commerce and correſpondence 
prohibited between Holland and the two crowns of Franc 
and Spain. & XXVII. A bill for preventing occaſional 
conformity. & XXVII. It miſcarries. N XXVIII. Vu: 
leni animoſity between the two Houſes, produced by the en. 
 quiry into the publick accounts, & XXIX. Diſputes be- 
teen the two Houſes of Conmotation: XXX. Accout 
| of the parties in Scotland. XXXI. Dangerous heats i 
the parliament 4 that kingdom. S XXXII. The c ommiſ- 
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ſoner is abandoned by the Cavaliers, & XXXIII- He is 
in danger of his life, and ſuddenly proroguesthe Parliament, 
$XXXIV. Proceedings of the Iriſh parliament. 
$ XXXV. They paſs a ſevere aft againſt papiſts. 
SXXXVI. The Elector of Bavaria defeats the Imperial- 
ils at Srardingen, and takes poſſeſſion of Ratiſhon. 


CXXXVII. The allies reduce Bonne. & XXX VIII. 
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Battle of Eckeren. XXXIX. The Prince of Heſſe is de- 


feated by the French at Spirebach. & XL. Treaty be- 
tween the Emperor and the Duke of Savoy. The King of 
Portugal accedes to the grand alliance. &XLI. Sir Clous 


deſley Shovel fails with a fleet to the Mediterranean. 
XIII. Admiral Graydon's bootleſs expedition to the Weſt. 


land. 


UI. ö was ſucceeded as ſovereign of 
England by Anne Princeſs of Denmark, 


who aſcended the throne inthe thirty-eighth year of her 


age, to the general ſatisfaction of all parties. Even the 


Jacobites ſeemed pleaſed with her elevation, on the ſup- 


| polition, that as in all probability ſhe would leave no heirs 
of her own body, the dictates of natural affection would 
induce her to alter the ſucceſſion in favour of her own 


Indies, H XLUI. Charles King of Spain arrives in Eng- 


brother. She had been taught to cheriſh warm ſenti- 
ments of the Tories, whom ſhe conſidered as the friends 


of monarchy, and the true ſons of the church; and they 
had always profeſſed an inviolable attachment to her per- 
ſon and intereſt ; but her conduct was wholly influenced 


by the Counteſs of Marlborough, a woman of an imperi- 


ous temper and intriguing genius, who had been intimate 
with the Princeſs from her tender years, and gained a 


ſurpriſing aſcendency over her. Anne had undergone 


lome ſtrange viciſſitudes of fortune in conſequence of her 
father's expulſion, and ſuſtained a variety of mortificati- 
ons in the late reign, during which ſhe conducted herſelf 


with ſuch diſcretion, as left little or no pretence for 
cenſure or reſentment. Such conduct, indeed; was m2 
. | TR great 
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great meaſure owing to a natural temperance of difpoſit. 
on, not. eafily ruffled or inflamed. She was zealouſly de. 


voted to the church of England, from which her father 
had uſed ſome endeavours to detach her before the Revo. 


lation ; and ſhe lived in great harmony with her huſband, 
to whom ſhe bore ſix children, all of whom ſhe had al. 
ready ſurvived. William had no ſooner yielded up his 
breath, than the privy-council ina body waited on theney 
Queen, who, in a ſhort but ſenſible ſpeech, aſſured them, 
that no pains nor diligence ſhould be wanting on her part, 


to preſerve and ſupport the religion, laws, and liberties 
of her country, to maintain the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant 


line, and the government in church and ſtate, as by law 


_ eſtabliſhed. She declared her reſolution to carry on the 


preparations for oppoſing the exorbitant powers of France, 


and to aſſure the allies, that ſhe would purſue the true in- 


tereſt of England, together with their's, for the ſupport 
of the common cauſe. The members of the privy-counci 


having taken the oaths, ſhe ordered a proclamation to be 
publiſhed, ſignifying her pleaſure, that all perſons in of- 


fice of authority or government, at the deceaſe of the 


late King, ſhould fo continue till further directions. By 
virtue of an act paſſed in the late reign, the parliament 


continued iitting even after the King's death. Both 


Houſes met immediately, and unanimouſly voted an ad- 


dreſs of condolance and congratulation; and, in the after- 
noon, the Queen was proclaimed. Next day the Lords 


and Commons ſeverally attendedher with an addreſs, con- 
gratulating her Majeſty's acceſſion to the throne; and, 


aſſuring her of their firm reſolution to ſupport her againſt 
all her enemies whatſoever. The Lords acknowledged, 
that their great loſs was no otherwiſe to be repaired but 
by a vigorous adherence to her Majeſty and her allies, in 


the proſecution of thoſe meaſures already concerted to re 


duce the exorbitant power of France. The Commons 


declared, they would maintain the ſucceſſion of the crown 
in the proteſtant line, and effectually provide for the pub- 


| lick credit of the nation, Theſe addreſſes were graciouſly 
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received by the Queen, who, on the eleventh day of CHAP. 
March, went to the Houle of Peers with the uſual fo- _ 1 
lemnity, where, in a ſpeech to both Houſes, ſhe expreſſed 1701. 
her ſatisfaction at their unanimous concurrence with her 
opinion, that too much could not be done for the encou- 
ragement of their allies in humbling the power of France; 
and, defired they would conſider of proper methods to- 
wards obtaining an union between England and Scotland. 
Che obſerved to the Commons, that the revenue for de- 
fraying the expentes of the civil government was expired; 
and that ſhe relied entirely on their affection for its being 
ſupplied in fuch a manner as ſhould be moſt ſuitable to 
the honour and dignity of the crown. She declared it 
ſhould be her conſtant endeavour to make them the beſt 
return for their duty and affection, by a careful and dili- 
gent adminiſtration for the good of all her ſubjects. “ And 
«as I know my own heart to be entirely Engliſh (con- 
« tinued ſhe) I can very ſincerely aſſure you, there is 
not any thing you can expect or deſire from me, which 
i I ſhall not be ready to do for the happineſs and proſpe- 
« rity of England; and you ſhall always find me a ftrict 
« and religious obſerver of my word.” Theſe aſſurances 
were extremely agreeable to the parliament z and ſhe re- 
ceived the thanks of both Houſes. Addreſſes of congra- 
tulation were preſented by the biſhop and clergy of Lon- 
don; by the diſſenters in and about that city; and, by all 
the counties, cities, towns, and corporations of England. 
She declared her attachment to the church: ſhe promiſed 
her protection to the diſſenters; and received the com- 
pliments of all her ſubjects with ſuch affability as infured 
their affection. 
$ II. Williant's death was no ſooner known at the 
Hague, than all Holland was filled with conſternation. 
The States immediately aſſembled, and, for ſome time, 
gazed at each other in ſilent fear and aſtoniſhment. They 
lighed, wept, and interchanged embraces and vows, that 
they would act with unanimity, and expend their deareſt 
Mood in defence of their country. Then they diſpatched 
letters 


2 letter in the French language to the States, confirming 


England. Thus animated, the States reſolved to proſe- 


likewiſe declared captain-general of her forces both at 
home and abroad. He aſſured the States, that her Bri- 
tannick Majeſty would maintain the alliances which had 
been concluded by the late King, and do every thing that 


was anſwered by Dickvelt, preſident of the week, who, 


Cardinal Grimani, the Imperial miniſter, complained ot 
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30 9 K letters to the cities and provinces, informing them of thi; French Kin 
3 — Unfortunate event, and exhorting them to union and per. Count D'A 
1701. ſeverance. The expreſs from England having brought Fairs of Fr 
the Queen's ſpeech to her privy-council, it was tranſlate ecociation 
and publiſhed, to revive the drooping ſpirits of the people tk the all 
Next day Penſionary Fagel imparted to the States of Hol. mplying ſer 
land a letter which he had received from the Earl of -ondut of t 


Marlborough, containing aſſurances, in the Queen's name, 


. | recovered t. 
of union and aſſiſtance. In a few days, the Queen wrote 


would conf! 
envoy from 
ſons in ano! 
the States 
nonftrance 


of ſuch inſii 


theſe aſſurances : it was delivered by Mr. Stanhope, whom 
ſhe bad furniſhed with freſh credentials as envoy from 


cute vigorous meaſures : their reſolutions were ſtill more 
inſpirited by the arrival of the Earl of Marlborough, MW: their lat 
whom the Queen honoured with the order of the garter, Nucceeded ii 
and inveſted with the character of ambaſſador extraordi- Nia the n,,; 


nary and plenipotentiary to the States-General : he was Herted the. 


the States-( 
ſhould be c 
Vienna, Lor 
embarked f 
confidence 


the common concerns of Europe required. The ſpeech 


in the name of the States, expreſſed their hearty thanks & 8 

to her Majeſty, and their reſolution of concurring with ee 
her in a vigorous proſecution of the common intereſt. ded ne 

§ III. The importance of William's life was evinced o the publ. 

by the joy that diffuſed itſelf through the kingdom of Mime, ſhe p 

France at the news of his deceaſe. The perſon who firſt Mae publick 

brought the tidings to Calais was impriſoned by the gover- N fanted in tl 

nor, until his information was confirmed. The court of "KEDS 

Verſailles could hardly reſtrain their tranſports ſo as to Wo an 4 

preſerve common decorum : the people of Paris open bed their 

Tejoiced at the event: all decency was laid aſide at Rome, Wh. ſo gene 
where this incident produced ſuch indecent raptures, that by artifice | 


wenty- four 
them to the Pope, as an inſult on his maſter the Emperor, 


who 


„FCCCCCCC No; 


who was William's friend, confederate, and ally. The 


french King diſpatched credentials to Barre, whom the 0 Ty m 


Count D'Avaux had left at the Hague to manage the 
affairs of France, together with inſtructions to renew the 
negociation with the States, in hope of detaching them 
from the alliance. This miniſter preſented a memorial, 
mplying ſevere reflexions on King William, and the paſt 
conduct of the Dutch; and inſinuating, that now they had 
recovered their liberty, the court of France hoped they 


envoy from the Emperor, animadverted on theſe expreſ- 


the States produced in publick an anſwer to the ſame re- 
monſtrance, expreſſing their reſentment at the inſolence 


af ſuch inſinuations, and their veneration for the memory 


of their late Stadtholder. The Earl of Marlborough 
ſucceeded in every part of his negociation. He anima- 
ted the Dutch to a full exertion of their vigour : he con- 
erted the operations of the campaign: he agreed with 
the States-General and the Imperial miniſter, that war 
ſhould be declared againſt France on the ſame day, at 
Vienna, London, and the Hague; andon the third of April 
Inbarked for England, after having acquired the entire 
Nonfidence of thoſe who governed the United Provinces. 
. By this time the Houſe of Commons in England 
nad ſettled the civil liſt upon the Queen for her life. When 


undred thouſand pounds of this revenue ſhould be applied 
W the publick ſervice of the current year: at the ſame 


Wie publick accounts. A commiſſion for this purpoſe was 
nnted in the preceding reign, but had been for ſome years 
continued; and, indeed, always proved ineffectual. to 
ect and puniſh thoſe individuals who ſhamefully pil- 


Ice ſo general, and the delinquent ſo powerfully ſcreened 
I) artifice and intereſt, as to elude all enquiry. On the 
aty-fourth day of March the oath of abjuration was 

| | taken 


would conſult their true intereſt. The Count de Goes, 


lons in another memorial, which was likewiſe publiſhed: 


be bill received the royal aſſent, the aſſured them, that one 
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ne, ſhe paſſed another bill, for receiving and examining 


ec their country. The villainy was ſo complicated, the 
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| BOOK taken by the Speaker and members, according to an 20 
Ky for the further ſecurity of her Majeſty's perſon, and th, 
1700 


nued Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and enjoyed a great ſhare 


to the Marquis of Normanby : the Earl of Nottinghan 


_ Gower, and Harcourt, were admitted as members of the 


declared comptroller of the houfehold. The Lord Godol 


generoufly refuted. Prince George, as admiral, was 


fucceſſion of the crown in the proteſtant line, and for e 
tinguiſhing the hopes of the pretended Prince of Walks, 
The Queen's inclination to the Tories plain appeared 
in her choice of miniſters. Doctor John Sharp, Archbiſhoy 
of York, became her ghoſtly director and counſellor in al 
eccleſiaſtical affairs. The Earl of Rocheſter was conti. 


of her Majefty's confidence: the privy- ſeal was entruſted 


and Sir Charles Hedges were appointed Secretarics of 
State: the Earlof Abingdon, Viſcount Weymouth, Lord 
Dartmouth, Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, Grenville, Hove, 


privy-council, together. with Sir Edward Seymour, now 


phin declined accepting the office of lord high-treaſurery 
until he was over-ruled by the perſuaſions of Marl 


_ borough, to whole eldeſt daughter his fon was married 


This nobleman refuſed to command the forces abroad 
unleſs the Treaſury ſhould be put into the hands of Godol 


phin, on whoſe punctuality in point of remittance: 
he knew he could depend. George Prince of Denmark 

was inveſted withthetitleofgeneraliflimoof all the Queen's 
forces by ſea and land; and afterwards created lord high 

| admiral, the Earl of Pembroke having been diſmilic 


from this office with the offer of a large penſion, which bd 


aflifted by a council, confiſting of Sir George Rooks, dit 
David Mitchel, George Churchill, and Richard Hil 
Though the legality of this board was doubted, the par 
lament had ſuch reſpect and veneration for the Queen 


that it was ſuffered to act without queſtion. 


S V. Arivalſhip for the Queen's favour already appeir 


ed betweenthe Earls of Rocheſter and Marlborough. Ihe 
former, asfirſtcouſin to the Queen, and chief of the Tor 

faction, maintained conſiderable influence in the d 
| | | . | ut 
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but even there the intereſt of his rival predominated. C 9. * 


Marlborough was not only the better courtier, but, by n 


the canal of his counteſs, actually directed the Queen in 


all her reſolutions. Rocheſter propofed in council, that 


the Engliſh ſhould avoid a declaration of war with France, 
and act as auxiliaries only. He was feconded by ſome 
other members: but the opinion of Marlborough pre- 
ponderated. He obſerved, that the honbur of the nation 
was concerned to fulfil the late King's engagements; and 


affirmed that France could never be reduced within due 


bounds, unleſs the Engliſh would enter as principals in the 
quarrel. This allegation was ſupported by the Dukes of 
Somerſet and Devonſhire, the Earl of Pembroke, and the 
majority of the council. The Queen being reſolved to 
declare war, communicated her intention to the Houſe of 
Commons, by whom it was approved; and on the fourtli 
day of May the declaration was ſolemnly proclaimed. 
The King of France was, in this proclamation, taxed 


with having taken poſſeſſion of great part of the Spaniſh 


dominions ; with deſigning to invade the liberties of Eu- 
rope, and obſtruct the freedom of navigation and com- 
merce; with having offered an unpardonable inſult to 
the Queen and her throne, by taking upon hint to declare 
the pretended Prince of Wales King of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. The three declarations of the Em- 
peror, England, and the States-General, which were 


publithed in one day, did not fail to diſconcert, as well as 


to provoke, the French monarch. When his miniſter De 
Torcy recited them in his hearing, he ſpoke of the Queen 
with ſome acrimony; but with reſpect to the States-Ge- 
neral, he declared with great emotion, that © Meſſieurs 


te the Dutch merchants ſhould one day repent of their in- 
te ſolence and preſumption, in declaring war againſt ſo 


powerful a monarch :” he did not, however, produce 
his declaration till the third day of July, 
$ VI. The Houſe of Commons, in compliance with the 


Queen's defire, brought in a bill, empowering her Ma- 


jeſty to name commiſſioners to treat with the Scots for an 


Vor. I. E union 


1702. 
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| the factions of the kingdom, and to propagate a fpirit of 
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'B go K union of the two kingdoms. It met with warm oppo- 
— ſition from Sir Edward Seymour, and other Tory mem- 
1702. 


bers, who diſcharged abundance of ſatire and ridicule upon 
the Scottiſh nation: but the meaſure ſeemed fo neceſſary at 


that juncture, to ſecure the proteſtant ſucceſſion againſt 
the practices of France, and the claims of the Pretender, 
that the majority eſpouſed the bill, which paſſed through 


both Houſes, and on the ſixth day of May received the 
royal aſſent, together with ſome bills of leſs importance. 
The enemies of the late King continued to revile his 


memory.“ They even charged him with having formed 
a deſign of excluding the Princeſs Anne from the throne, 
and of introducing the Ele&tor of Hanover as his own 
immediate ſucceſſor. This report had been fo in- 
duſtriouſly circulated, that it began to gain credit 
all over the kingdom. Several Peers intereſted them- 
ſelves in William's character; and a motion was made 


in the Upper Houſe, that the truth of this report ſhould 


be enquired into. The Houſe immediately defired that 
thoſe Lords who had viſited the late King's papers 
would intimate whether or not they had found any among 


them relating to the Queen's ſucceſſion, or to the ſucceſ- 


ſion of the houſe of Hanover. They forthwith declared, 
that nothing of that ſort appeared. Then the Houle re- 
ſolved, That the report was groundleſs, falſe, villainous, 
and ſcandalous, to the diſhonour of the late King's me- 
mory, and highly tending to the diſſerviee of her preſent 
Majeſty, whom they beſought to give order that the authors 
or publiſhers of ſuch ſcandalous reports ſhould be proſe- 
cuted by the Attorney-General. The ſame cenſure was 
paſſed upon ſomelibels, and pamphlets, tending to inflame 


irre- 


- ® In their hours of debauch, they drank to the health of Sorrel, meaning 
the horſe that fell with the King; and, under the appellation of the little 

ntleman in velvet, toatted the mole that raiſed the hill over which the horſe 
140 ſtumbled. As the beaſt had formerly belonged to Sir John Fenwick, they 
inſinuated that William's fate was a judgement upon him, for his cruelty 1 


| that gentleman; and a Latin epigram was written on the occaſion 
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religion“. On the twenty-firſt day of May, the Com- 
mons, in an addrefs, adviſed her Majeſty to engage the 
Emperor, the States-General, and her other allies, to join 
with her in prohibiting all intercourſe with France and 
Spain; and to concert ſuch methods with the States-Ge- 
neral as might moſt effectually ſecure the trade of her 
ſubjects and allies. 'The Lords preſented another addreſs, 
deſiring the Queen would encourage her ſubjects to equip 
privatzers, as the preparations of the enemy ſeemed to be 
made for a piratical war, to the interruptionof commerce: 


they likewiſe exhorted her Majeſty to grant commiſſions 


or charters to all perſons who ſhould make ſuch acquiſi- 
tions in the Indies, as ſhe in her great wiſdom ſhould 
judge moſt expedient for the good of her kingdoms. On 
the twenty-fifth day of May, the Queen having paſſed ſe- 
veral publick and + private bills, diſmiſſed the parliament 
by prorogation, after having, in a ſhort ſpeech, thanked 
them fortheir zeal, recommendedunanimity, and declar- 


ed ſhe would carefully preſerve and maintain the act of 


toleration. 
§ VII. In Scotland, a warm conteſt aroſe between the 


Revolutioners and thoſe in the oppoſition, concerning the 


exiſtence of the preſent parliament. The Queen had ſig- 
nified her acceſſion to the throne, in a letter to her privy- 
council for Scotland, deſiring they would continue to act 
in that office, until ſhe ſhould ſend a new commiſſion. 


Mean while ſhe authoriſed themto publiſh a proclamation, 


ordaining all officers of ſtate, counſellors, and magiſtrates, 
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Ee to 


Poder Binkes, in a ſermon preached before the convocation, on the 
thirtieth day of January, drew a parallel between the ſufferings of Chrift, 
and thoſe of King Charles, to which laſt he gave the REN in point of 
right, character, and ſtation. 

+ During this thort ſeſſion, the Queen gave her aſſent to an act for laying 
a duty upon land; to another for encouraging the Greenland trade: to a 


third for making good the deficiencies, and the publick credit: to a fourth for 


continuing the impriſonment of Counter; and other conſpirators againſt King 
Williams to a fiſth for the relief of proteſtant purchaſers of the forfeited eſ- 


lates of Ireland; to a ſixth enlarging the time for taking the oath of abjurati- 


on; to a ed obliging the Jews to maintain and provide for their proteſ- 
tant children. 
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inſtructions of his late Majeſty, until new commiſſions 
ſhould be prepared. She likewiſe aſſuredthemof her firm 
reſolution to protect them in their religion, laws, and li- 
berties, and in the eſtabliſhed government of the church. 


She had already, in preſence of twelve Scottiſh counfel- 


lors, taken the coronation-oath for that kingdom : but 
thoſe who wanted to embroit the affairs of their country 


affirmed, that thiswasan irregular way of proceeding, and 


that the oath ought to have been tendered by perſons de- 
puted for that purpole, either by the parliament, or the 


privy-council of the kingdom. The preſent miniſtry, 
_ conſiſting ofthe Duke of Queenſberry, the Earls of March- 


mont, Melvil, Seafield, Hyndford, and Selkirk, were de- 


voted to Revolution principles, and deſirous that the par- 
liament ſhould continue in purſuance ofa late act for con- 


tinuing the Parliament that ſhould be then in being, fix 
months after the death of the King; and that it ſhould 
aſſemble in twenty days after that event. The Queen had, 


by ſeveral adjournments, deferred the meetingalmoſt three 


months after the King's deceaſe; and, therefore, the anti- 


revolutioners affrrmed that it was diſſolved. The Duke 


of Hamilton was at the head of this party, which cla- 


moured loudly for à new parliament. This noblemen, 
together with the Marquis of Tweedale, the Earls Mar- 


ſhal and Rothes, and many other nobleman, repaired to 
London, in order to make the Queen acquainted withtheir 
objections to the continuance of the preſent parliament. 
She admitted them to her preſence, and calmly heard their 
allegations: but ſhe was determined, by the advice of her 


privy- council for that kingdom, who were of opinion that 


the nation was in too great a ferment to hazard the con- 


vocation of a new parliament. According to the Queen's 
laſt adjournment, the parliament met at Edinburgh on the 


ninth day of June, the Duke of Queenſberry having been 
appointed high-commiſſioner. Before the Queen's com- 
miſſion was read, the Duke of Hamilton, for himſelf and 


| his adherents, declared their fatisfaCtion at her Majeſty's 


acceſſion 
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acceſſion to the throne, not only on account of her un- 


ny perſonal virtues and royal qualities. He ſaid they were 
reſolved to ſacrifice their lives and fortunes in defence of 


her Majeſty's right againſt all her enemies whatever; but 
at the ſame time, they thought themſelves bound in duty 


to give their opinion, that they were not warranted by law 
to ſit and act as a parliament. He then read a paper to the 
following effect: That foraſmuch as, by the fundamental 
laws and conſtitution of this kingdom, all parliaments do 
diſſolve on the death of the ſovereign, except in ſo far as 


| innovated by an act in the preceding reign, that the par- 
liament in being at his Majeſty's deceaſe ſhould meet, and 


act what might be needful for the defence of the true pro- 
teſtant 1 as by law eſtabliſhed ; and for the main- 
tenance of the ſucceſſion to the crown, as ſettled by the 
claim of right; and for the preſervation and ſecurity of 
thepublick peace: and ſeeing theſe ends are fully anſwered 
by her Majeſty's ſucceſſion to the throne, we conceive 
ourſelves not now warranted by law to meet, fit, or act; 
and, therefore, do diſſent from anything that thallbe done 
or ated. The Duke having recited this paper, and for- 
mally proteſted againſt the proceedings of the parliament, 


withdrew with ſeventy-nine members, amidſt the accla- 


mations of the people. 
§ VIII. Notwithſtanding their ſeceflion, their commiſ- 
ſioner, who retained a much greater number, produced 


the Queen's letter, ſignifying her reſolution to maintain 


aml protect her ſubjects in the full poſſeſſion of their re- 


ligion, laws, liberties, and the preſbyterian diſcipline. 
She informed them of her having declared war againſt 


France: ſhe exhorted themto provide competent ſupplies 


for maintaining ſuch a number of forces as might be neceſ— 


fary for diſappointing the enemy's deſigns, and preſerving 
the preſent happy ſettlement ; and ſhe earneſtly recom- 
mended to their conſideration an union of the two king- 
doms. The Duke of Queenſberry and the Earl of March- 
mont having enforced the different articles of this letter, 
Ke comm:tiecs: 
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Majeſty's letter, and for reviſing the minutes. Meanwhile, 
the Duke of Hamilton and his adherents ſent the Lord 


Blantyre to London, with an addreſs to the Queen, who 
| refuſed to receive it, but wrote another letter to the par- 


liament, expreſſing her reſolution to maintain their digni- 


ty and authority againſt all oppoſers. They, in anſwer to 


the former, had aſſured her, that the groundleſs ſeceſſion 
of ſome members ſhould increaſe and ſtrengthen their 
care and zeal for her Majeſty's ſervice. They expelled Sir 


Alexander Bruce, for having given vent to ſome reflections 


againſt Preſbytery. 'The Lord Advocate proſecuted the 


faculty of advocates before the parliament, for having 


aſſed a vote among themſelves in favour of the proteſta- 


tion and addreſs of the diſſenting members. 'The faculty 


was ſeverely reprimanded ; but the whole nation ſeemed 
toreſent the proſecution. The parliament paſſed an act for 
recognizing her Majeſty's royal authority : another for ad- 
journing the court of judicature called the ſeſſion: a third 
for declaring this meeting of parliament legal; and for- 
bidding any perſon to diſown, quarrel, or impugn, the 
dignity and authority thereof, under the penalty of high 
treaſon : a fourth for ſecuring the true proteſtant religion 
and preſbyterian church government: a fifth for a land 


tax: and a ſixth enabling her Majeſty to appoint commiſ- 


fioners for an union between the two kingdoms. 


S IX. The Earl of Marchmont, of his own accord, and 


even contrary .to the advice of the high-commiſlioner, 


brought in a bill for abjuring the pretended Prince of Wales: 
but this was not ſupported by the court-party, as the com- 


miſſioner had no inſtructions how to act on the occaſion. 
Perhaps the Queen and her Engliſh miniſtry reſolved to 


keep the ſucceſſion open in Scotland, as a check upon the 


| Whigs and houſe of Hanover. On the thirtieth day of 
June, the commiſſioner adjourned the parliament, after 


havin g thanked them for their chearfulneſs and unanimity 


in their proceedings; and the chiefs of the oppoſite parties 
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haſtenedto London, to make their different repreſentations 


to the Queen and her miniſtry. In the mean time, ſhe 


appointed commiſſioners for treating about the union; and 


they met at the cockpit on the twenty- ſecond day of 


October. On the twentieth day of the next month, they 
adjuſted preliminaries, importing, That nothing agreed on 


among themſelves ſhould be binding, except ratified by 
her Majeſty and the reſpective parliaments of both nations; 


and that, unleſs all the heads propoſed for the treaty were 
agreed to, no particular thing agreed on ſhould be binding, 


The Oueen viſited them in December, in order to quicken. 
) q 


their mutual endeavours. They agreed, that the two 
kingdoms ſhould be inſeparably united into one monarchy, 
under her Majeſty, her heirs, and ſucceſſors, and under 
the ſame limitations, according to the acts of ſettlement : 


but, when the Scottiſh commiſſioners propoſed that the 
rights and privileges of their company trading to Africaand 


the Indies ſhould be preſerved and maintained, ſuch a 


difficulty aroſe as could not be ſurmounted, and no further 
progreſs was made in this commiſſion. The tranquillity of 


Ireland was not interrupted by any new commotion. That 


kingdom was ruled by juſtices whom the Earl of Rocheſ- 


ter had appointed; and the truſtees for the forfeited eſtates 
maintained their authority. 


§ X. While Britain was engaged in theſe civil wank, 
actions, her allies were not idle on the continent. The 


old Duke of Zell, and his nephew, the Elector of Brunf- 
wick, ſurpriſed the Dukes of Wolfenbuttle and Saxe- 
Gotha, whom they compelled to renounce their attach- 


ments to France, and concur in the common councils of 


the empire. Thus the north of Germany was re-united 


in the intereſt of the confederates; and the princes would 
have been in a condition to aſſiſt them effectually, had 


not the neighbourhood of the war in Poland deterred 


them from parting with their forces. England and the 
States-General endeavoured in vain to mediate a peace 


between the Kings of Sweden and Poland. Charles was 
become enamoured of war, and ambitious of conqueſt. 
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of Pruſſia. Auguſtus retired to Cracow, while Charles 
penetrated to Warſaw, and even ordered the Cardinal- 


primate to ſummon a diet for chooſing a new king. The 


fituation of affairs, at this juncture, was far from being 
favourable to the allies. The court of Vienna had tam- 


pered in vain with the Elector of Bavaria, who made uſe 
of this negociation to raiſe his terms with Louis. His 


brother, the Elector of Cologn, admitted French garri- 
ſons into Liege, and all his places on the Rhine. The 


Elector of Saxony was too hard preſſed by the King of 


Sweden, to ſpare his full proportion of troops to the allies: 
the King of Pruſſia was over-awed by the vicinity of the 


Swediſh conqueror : the Duke of Savoy had joined his 
forces to thoſe of France, and over-run the whole ſtate 
of Milan; and the Pope, though he profeſſed a neutrality, 
evinced himſelf ſtrongly biaſſed to the French intereſts. 


$ XI. The war was begun in the name of the Elector 


Palatine with the ſiege of Keiſerſwaert, which was in- 
veſted in the month of April by 

Saarbrugh, mareſchal-du-camp to the Emperor: under 
this officer the Dutch troops ſerved as auxiliaries, becauſe 
Var had not yet been declared by the States-General. 


the Prince of Naſſau- 


The French garriſon made a deſperate defence. They 
worſted the beſiegers in divers ſallies, and maintained the 
place until it was reduced to a heap of aſhes. At length 


the allies made a general attack upon the countericarp 


and ravelin, which they carried after a very obſtinate en- 


gagement, with the loſs of two thouſand men. Then 
the garriſon capitulated on honourable terms, and 


_ the fortifications were razed. During this ſiege, which 
laſted from the eighteenth day of April to the middle of 
June, Count Tallard poſted himſelf on the oppoſite fide of 


the Rhine, from whence he ſupplied the town with freſh 


troops and ammunition, and annoyed the beſiegers with 


his artillery : but finding it impoſſible to ſave the place, 
he joined the grand army, commanded by the Duke of 
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was covered by a body of Dutch troops under the Earl of CHAP. 


Athlone, who lay encamped in the duchy of Cleve. Mean 
while General Coehorn, at the head of another detach- 
ment, entered Flanders, demoliſhed the French lines be- 
tween the forts of Donat and Iſabella, and laid the cha- 
tellanie of Bruges under contribution: but a conſiderable 
body of French troops advancing under the Marquis de 
Bedmar, and the Count de la Motte, he overflowed the 
country, and retired.under the walls of Sluys. 'The Duke 


of Burgundy, who had taken the command of the French 


army under Boufflers, encamped at Zanten, near Cleve, 
and laid a ſcheme for ſurpriſing Nimeguen; in which, 
however, he was baMed by the vigilance and activity of 


Athlone, who, gueſſing his deſign, marched thither and 


encamped under the cannon of the town. In the begin- 
ning of June, Landau was inveſted by Prince Louis of 
Baden: in July, the King of the Romans arrived in the 
camp of the beſiegers, with ſuch pomp and magnificence 
as exhauſted his father's treaſury, On the ninth day of 
September, the citaclel was taken by aſſault; and then the 
town ſurrendered. 


$ XII. When the Earl of Marlborough arrived in Hol- 


land, the Earl of Athlone, in quality of veldt-mareſchal, 


inſiſted upon an equal command with the Engliſh gene- 


ral: but the States obliged him to yield this point in favour. 


of Marlborough, whom they declared generaliſſimo of all 
their forces. In the beginning of July he repaired to the 
camp at Nimeguen, where he ſoon aſſembled an army of 


fixty thouſand men, well provided with all neceſſaries; 


then he convoked a council of the general officers,to con- 
cert the operations of the campaign. On the ſixteenth 


day of the month he paſſed the Maeſe, and encamped at 
Over-aſſelt, within two leagues and a half of the enemy, 


who hadentrenched themſelvesbetween Gochand Genap. 
He afcerwards repaſſed the river below the Grave, and re- 
moved to Gravenbroeck, where he was joined by the 


Britiſh train of artillery from Holland. On the ſecond 
lay of Auguſt, he advanced to Petit Brugel, and the 


French 
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He had reſolved to hazard an engage. 
ment, and ifſued orders accordingly: but he was reſtrain- 
ed by the Dutch deputies, who were afraid of their own 
intereſt, in caſe the battle ſhould have proved unfortunate, 
The Duke of Burgundy finding himſelf obliged to retreat 
before the allied army, rather than expoſe himſelf longer 


to ſuch a mortifying indignity, returned to Verſailles, 
leaving the command to Boufflers, who loſt the confi- 
dence of Louis by the ill-ſucceſs of this campaign. The 
_ deputies of the States-General having repreſented to the 


Earl of Marlborough the advantages that would accruc 


to Holland, from his diſpoſſeſſing the enemy of the places 


they maintained in theSpaniſh Guelderland, by which the 
navigation of the Maeſe was obſtructed, and the impor- 


tant town of Maeſtricht in a manner blocked up, he re- 


ſolved to deliver them from ſuch a troubleſome neigh- 
bourhood. He detached General Schultz with a body of 
troops toreduce the town and caſtle of Werk, which were 
ſurrendered after a flight reſiſtance. In the beginning of 
September, he undertook the ſiege of Venlo, which capi- 


tulated on the twenty-fifth day of the month, after fort | 


St. Michael had been ſtormed and taken by Lord Cutts 
and the Engliſh volunteers, among whom the young Earl 
of Huntingdondiſtinguiſhed himſelf by very extraordinary 
acts of valour. Then the General inveſted Ruremonde, 
which he reduced after a very obſtinate defence, together 
with the fort of Stevenſuaert, fituated on the ſame river. 
Boufflers, confounded at the rapidity of Marlborough's 
ſucce!s, retired towards Liege, in order to cover that city: 
but, at the approach of the confederates, he retired with 
precipitation. to 'Tongeren, from whence he directed his 
route towards Brabant, with a view to defend ſuch places 
as the allies had no def Ion to attack. When the Lar! of 
Marlborongh arrivedat Liege, he found the ſuburbs of St. 
Walburgh had been ſet on fire by the French garriſon, 


Who had retired into the citadel and the Chartreux The 


allies took immediate poſſeſſion of the city; and in a few 
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days opened the trenches againſt the citadel, which was C TS P. 
taken by aſſault. On this occaſion, the Hereditary Prince 
of Heiſe-Cafſel charged the head of the grenadiers, and 1704. 
was the firſt perſon who mounted the breach. Violani 
the governor, and the Duke of Charoſt, were made priſo- 
ners. Three hundred thouſand florins in gold and filver 
were found in the citadel, beſides notes for above one 
million, drawn upon ſubſtantial merchants in Liege, 
who paid the money. Immediately after this exploit, the 
garriſon of the Chartreux capitulated on honourable 
terms, and were conducted to Antwerp. By the ſucceſs 
of this campaign, the Earl of Marlborough raiſed his mi- 
litary character above all cenſure, and confirmed himſelf 
in the entire confidence of the States-General, who, in the 
beginning of the ſeaſon, had trembled for Nimeguen, and 
now ſaw the enemy driven back into their own domains. 
XIII. When the army broke up in November, the 
General repaired to Maeſtricht, fromwhence he propoſed 
to return to the Hague by water. Accordingly, he em- 
barked in a large boat, with five-and-twenty ſoldiers, 
under the command of a lieutenant. Next morning he 
was joined at Ruremonde by Cochorn, in a larger veſſel, 
with iixty men; and they weremoreover eſcorted by fifty 
troopers who rode along the bank of the river. Thelarge 
boat out-ſailed the other, and the horſemen miſtook their 
way in the dark. A French partizan, with five and thirty 
men from Gueldres, who lurked among tae ruthes in wait 
for prey, ſeiſed the rope by which the boat was drawn, 
hauled it aſhore, diſcharged their ſmall arms and hand- 
grenades, then ruſhing into it, ſecured the ſoldiers before 
they could put themſelves in a poſture of defence. The 
Earl of Marlborough was accompanied by General Opdam, 
and Mynheer Gueldermalſen, one of the deputies, who 
were provided with paſſports. The Earl had neglected 
this precaution: but recollecting he had an old paſſport 
for his brother General Churchill, he produced it without 
any emotion; and the partizan was in ſuch confuſion that 
he never examined the date. Nevertheleſs, he rifled their 


baggage 
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whole garriſon to inveſt that place. 


_ teſt againſt their proceedings. 


the boat to proceed. The Governorot Venlo receiving in. 
formation that.the Earl was ſurpriſed by a party, and con. 
veyed to Gueldres, immediately marched out with his 
The ſame imperfect 
account being tranſmitted to Holland, filled the whole 

province with conſternation. The States forthwith aſſem. 
bling, reſolved that all their forces ſhould march immedi. 


_ ately to Gueldres, and threaten the garriſon of the place 


with the utmoſt extremities, unleſs they would immedi. 
ately deliver the General. But before thcſe orders could 
be diſpatched, the Earl arrived at the Hague, to the in- 
expreſſible joy of the people, who already looked upon 
him as their ſaviour and protector. 

$ XIV. The French arms werenot quite ſo unfortunate 
on the Rhine as in Flanders. The Elector of Bavaria ſur- 
priſed the city of Ulm in Suabia, by a ſtratagem, and 
then declared for France, which had by this time comply- 
ed with all his demands. The diet of the empire aſſembled 
at Ratiſbon were ſo incenſed at his conduct in ſeizing the 
city of Ulm by perfidy, that they preſented a memorial 


tohis Imperial Myjeſty, requeſting he would proceed againſt 


the Elector, according to the conſtitutions of the empire. 
They reſolved bya plurality of voices to declare war, in the 
name ofthe empire, againſt the French King and the Duke 


of Anjou, for having invaded ſeveral fiefsofthe einpire in Ita- 


ly, the archbiſhoprickof Cologn, and the dioceſe of Liege: 
and they forbad the miniſters of Bavaria and Cologn to 
appear in the general diet, In vain did theſe powers pro- 
The empire s declaration 
of war was publiſhed and notified, in the name of the 
diet, to the Cardinal of Limberg, the Emperor's commiſ- 


: ſioner. Mean while the French made themſelves maſters of 
 Neuburgh, in the circle of Suabia, while Louis Pri ince of Ba- 


den being weakened by ſending offdetachments, was oblig- 
edto lie inactive in his camp near Fridlinguen. The French 


army was divided into two bodies, commanded by the Mar- 


quis de Villars and the Count de Guiſcard; and the Prince, 
thinking 
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thinking him ſelf in danger of being encloſed by tlie enemy, c HAP. 


reſolved to decamp. Villars immediately paſſed the Rhine, 
to fall upon him in his retreat; and an obſtinate engage- 
ment enſuing, the Imperidliſts were overpowered by num- 
bers. The Prince having loſt two thouſand men, aban- 
doned the field of battle to'the enemy, together with his 


baggage, artillery, and ammunition, and retired towards 


Stauffen, without being purſued. The French army, 


even after they had gained the battle, were unaccountably 
ſeiſed with ſuch a panick, that if the Imperial general had 


faced them with two regiments, he would have ſnatched 
the victory from Villars, who was upon this occafion ſa- 
luted mareſchal of France by the ſoldiers ; and next day 


the town of Fridlinguen ſurrendered. The Prince being 


joined by ſome troops under General Thungen, and other 
re-enforcements, reſolved to give battle to the enemy: 
but Villars declined an engagement, and repaſſed the 
Rhine. Towards the latter end of October, Count Tallard, 

and the Marquis de Lomarie, With a body of eighteen 
thouſand men; reduced Triers and Traerbach: on the 


other hand, the Prince of Heſſe-Caſſel, with a detachment 
from the allied army at Liege, retook from the French 


the towns of Zinch, Lintz, Brifac, and Andernach. 
_$XV. In Italy, Prince Eugene laboured underatotalne- 


gle& of the Imperial court, where his enemies, on pretence 
of ſupporting the King of the Romans in his firſt cam 


paign, weaned the Emperor's attention entirely from his 


affairs on the other fide of the Alps; fo that he left his 
beſt army to moulder away for want of recruits and re- 
enforcements. The Prince, thus abandoned, could not 


prevent the Duke de Vendome from relieving Mantua, 
and was obliged to relinquiſh fome other places he had 


taken. Philip King of Spain, being inſpired with the am- 


bition of putting an end to the war in' this country, failed 


in perſon for Naples, where he was viſited by the Cardinal- 


legate, with a compliment from the Pope; yet he could 


not obtain the inveſtiture of the kingdom from his holi- 
nets, The e however, was ſo diſguſted at the em 
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his ambaſſador at Rome to withdraw. Philip proceeded, 
from Naples to Final, under convoy of the French fleet 
which had brought him to Italy: Here he had an inter- 
view with the Duke of Savoy, who began to be alarmed 


at the proſpect of the French King's being maſter of the 
| Milaneſe; and, in a letter to the Duke of Vendome, he 
forbade him to engage Prince Eugene until he himſelf 


ſhould arrive in the camp. Prince Eugene, underſtanding 
that the French army intended to attack Luzzara and 
Guaſtalla, paſſed the Po, with an army of about half the 
number of the enemy, and poſted himſelf behind the dyke 
of Zero, in ſuch a manner that the French were ignorant 


of his ſituation. He concluded, that on their arrival at the 


ground they had choſen, the horſe would march out to 
forage, while the reſt of the army would be employed in 


Pitching tents, and providing for their refreſhment. His 


deſign was to ſeize that opportunity of attacking them, 
not doubting that he ſhould obtain a complete victory: 


but he was diſappointed by mere accident. An adjutant, | 
with an advanced guard, had the curioſity to aſcend the 


dyke, in order to view the country, when he diſcovered 
the Imperial infantry lying on their faces, and the horſe 
in the rear, ranged in order of battle. The French camp 
was immediately alarmed; and as the intermediate ground 
was covered with hedges, which obliged the aſſailants to 


_ defile, the enemy were in a poſture of defence before the 


Imperialiſts could advance to action: nevertheleſs, the 


Prince attacked them with great vivacity, in hopes of 


difordering their line, which gave way in ſeveral places: 


but night interpoſing, he was obliged to deſiſt; and in a 


few days the French reduced. Luzzara and Guaſtalla. 


The Prince, however, maintained his poſts, and Philip 
returned to Spain without n e conſidera- 
ble advantage. 


§ XVI. The French King employed all his artifice and | 


intrigues in raiſing up new enemies againſt the confede- 
rates. He is faid to have bribed Count Mansfield, preſs 
dent of the council of war at Vienna, to withhold the ſup- 
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Porte he had actually gained over the Viſir, who engaged 
to renew the war with the Emperor. But the Mufti and 


all the other great officers were averſe to this deſign, and 


the Viſir fell a ſacrifice to their reſentment. Louis conti- 
nued to embroil the kingdom of Poland by means of the 
Cardinal Primate. The young King of Sweden advanced 
to Liſſau, where he defeated Auguitus. Then he took poſe 
ſeſſion of Cracow, and raited contributions; nor could he 
be perſuaded ro retreat, although the Muſcovites and 
Lithuanians had ravaged Livonia, and even made an ir- 
ruption into Sweden. 


$ XVII. The operations of the combined ſquadrons at 
fea did not fully anſwer the expectations of the publick. 
On the twelfth day of May, Sir John Munden failed with 


twelve ſhips, to intercept a French ſquadron appointed as 
a convoy to a new viceroy of Mexico, from Corunna to 


the Welt Indies. On the twenty-eighth day of the month, 
he chaſed fourteen ſail of French ſhips into Corunna. 
Then he called a council of war, in which it was agreed, 
that as the place was ſtrongly fortified, and by the intel- 


ligence they had received, it appeared that ſeventeen of 


the enemy's ſhips of war rode at anchor in the harbour, 
it would be expedient for them to follow the latter part of 


their inſtructions, by which they were directed to cruiſe 


in ſoundings for the protection of thetrade. They returned 
accordingly, and being diſtreſſed by want of proviſions, 
came into port, to the general diſcontent of the nation. 
For the ſatisfaction of the people, Sir John Munden was 


tried by a court martial, and acquitted : but as this miſ- 
carriage had rendered him very unpopular, Prince George 
diſmifſed him from the ſervice. We have already hinted, 


that King William had projected a ſcheme to reduce Ca- 
diz, with intention to act afterwards againſt the Spaniſh _ 
ſettlements in the Weſt-Indies. This defign Queen Anne 


reſolved to put in execution. Sir George Rooke com- 


manded the fleet, and the Duke of Ormond was appointed 


general of the land. forces deſtined for this expedition. 
The 
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BOOK The combined fquadrons amounted to fiſty ſhips of the 
< ba line, excluſive of frigates, fire-ſhips, and ſraailer vellels ; 
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and the number of ſoldiers embarked was not far ſhort of 
fourteen thouſand. In the latter endof June the fleet ſailed 
from St. Helen's: on the twelfth of Auguſt they an- 
chored at the diſtance of two leagues from Cadiz. Next 
day the Duke of Ormond ſummoned the Duke de Bran- 
caccio, who was governor, to ſubmit to the Houſe of 


Auſtria; but that officer anſwered, he would acquit him- 


ſelf honourably of the traſt repoſed in him by the King. 


On the fifteenth the Duke of Ormond landed with his for- 


ces in the bay of Bulls, under cover of a ſmart fire from 
ſome frigates, and repulſed a body of Spaniſh cavalry: 


then he ſummoned the governor of Fort St. Catharine's 


to furrender ; and received an anſwer, importing, that 


the garriſon was prepared for his reception. A declaration 
was publiſhed in the Spaniſh language, intimating, that 
the allies did not come as enemies to Spain; but only to 


free chem from the yoke of France, and afliſt them in cſ- 
tabliſhing themſelves under the government of the Houle 
of Auſtria, Theſe profeſſions produced very little effect 
among the Spaniards, who were cither cooled in the. at- 
tachment to that family, or provoked by the exceſſes of 
the Engliſh troops: Theſe having taken poſſeſſion of Fort 
St. Catharine, and Port St. Mary's, inſtead of protecting, 


plundered the natives, notwithſtanding the ſtrict orders 


iſſued by the Duke of Ormond, to prevent this ſcanda- 


lous practice: even ſome general officers were concerned 


in the pillage. A battery was raiſed againſt Montagorda- 


fort oppoſite to the Puntal : but the attempt miſcarried, 


and the troops were re-embarked. Gy 5 
XVIII. Captain Hardy having been ſent to water in 


Lagos- bay, received intelligence that the galleons from 


the Weſt-Indies had put into Vigo, under convoy of : 
French ſquadron. He failed immediately in queſt oi 
Sir George Rooke, who was now on his voyage back to 


England, and falling in with him on the ſixth day 


of OQober, communicated the ſubſtance of what * 
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the enemy at Vigo. He forthwith detached ſome ſmall 17. 
veſſels for intelligence, and received a confirmation, that 
the galleons, and the ſquadron commanded by Chateau 
Renault, were actually in the harbour. They failedthither, 
and appeared before the place on the cleventh day of 
October. The paſſage into the harbour was narroy, ſe- 
cured by batteries, forts, and breaſt- works on each ſide; 
by a ſtrong boom, conſiſting of iron chains, topmaſts, and 
cables, moored at each end to a ſeventy- gun ſhip; andfortis 
Hed within by five ſhips of the ſame ſtrength, lying athwart 
the channel, with their broad-ſides to the offing. As the 
firſt and ſecond rates of the combined fleets weretoo large 
to enter, the admirals ſhifted their flags into ſmaller ſhips; 
and a diviſion of five-and-twenty Engliſh and Dutch ſhips 
of the line, with their frigates, fireſhips, and ketches, was 
deſtined for theſe rvige. In order to facilitate the attack; 
the Duke of Ormond landed with five-and-twenty hundred 
men, at the diſtance of ſix miles from Vigo, and took by 
aſſault a fort and platform of forty pieces of cannon, at the 
entrance of the harbour. The Britiſhenſign was no ſooner N 
ſeen flying at the top of this fort, than the ſhips . ad- ' 
vanced to the attack. Vice-Admiral Hopſon, in the Tor- | 
bay, crowding all his ſail, ran directly againſt the boom, 
which was broken by the firſt ſhock.: then the whole 
ſquadron entered the harbour, through a prodigious fire 
from the enemy's ſhips and batteries. Theſe laſt, how- 
ever, were ſoon ſtormed and taken by the grenadiers who 
had been landed. The great ſhips lay againſt the forts at 
each ſide of the harbour, which in a little time they 4 
ſilenced; though Vice-Admiral Hopſon narrowly eſcaped | 
from a bene by which he was boarded. After a very 
vigorous engagement, the French, finding themſelves un- 
able to cope with ſuch an adverſary, refolved to deſtroy 
their ſhips and galleons, that they might not fall into the 
hands of the victors. They accordingly burned and ran 
aſhore eight ſhips and as many advice-boats; but ten 
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BOOK ſhips of war were taken, together with eleven galleons. 
Lenypmned Though they had ſecured the beſt part of their plate and 
merchandiſe before the Englifh fleet arrived, the value of 

fourteen millions of pieces of eight, in plate and rich 


commodities, was deftroyed in fx galleons that periſhed; 
and about half that value was brought off by the conque- 


rors : fo that this was a dreadful blow to the enemy, and a 


noble-acquiſition to the allies. Immediately after this ex- 
ploit Sir George Rooke was joined by Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel, who had been fent out with a ſquadron to mter- 
cept the galleons. This officer was left to bring home the 
prizes, and diſmantle the fortifications, while Rooke re- 


turned 1 in triumph to England. 
XIX. The glory which the Englifh acquired in this 


expedition was in fome meaſure tarniſhed by the conduct 
of ſome officers in the Weſt Indies: Thither Admirat 
Benbow had been detached with a ſquadron of ren fail, in 
the courfe of the preceding year. . At Jamaica he received 
intelligence, that Monſieur Du Caſſe was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hiſpaniola, and refolved to beat up to that 


_ Wland. At Leogane he fell in with a French ſhip of fifty 


guns, which her captain ran afhore and blew up. He 
took ſeveral other veſſels, and having alarmed Petit-Gua- 
vas, bore away for Donna Maria bay, where he under- 
food that Du Caſſe had ſailed for the eoaft of Cartha- 
Benbow reſol ved to follow the fame courſe; and 
on the nineteenth of Auguſt diſcovered the enemy's ſqua- 
dron near St. Martha, conſiſting of ten fail, fteering along 
ſhore. He formed the line, and an engagement entuct, 
in which he was very ill ſeconded by ſome of his captains. 
Nevertheleſs, the battle continued till night, and he de- 
termined to renew it next morning, when he perceived all 
his ſhips af the diſtance of three or four miles aſtern, ex- 
cept the Ruby, commanded by Captain George W alton, 
who joined him in plying the enemy with chaſe-guns. 
On the twenty-firſt theſe two ſhips engaged the French 
ſquadron; and the Ruby was ſo diſabled, that the Ad- 


_ was obliged to * her back to Jamaica. Next day 
the 
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the Greenwich; commanded by Wade, was five leagues 
aſtern: and the wind changing, the enemy had the ad- 
vantage of the weather-gage. On the twenty-third the 
Admiral renewed the battle with his ſingle ſhip, unſu- 


ſtained by the reſt of the 1quadron. On the twenty- fourth 
his leg was ſhattered by a chain-ſhot ; notwithſtanding 


which accident, he remained on the quarter-deck in a 
cradle, and continued the engagement. One of the largeſt 
| ſhips of the enemy lying like a wreck upon the water, four 
{ail of the Englith {quadron poured their broadſides into 
her, and then ran to leeward, without paying-any regard 
to the ſignal for battle. Then the French bearing down 


upon the Admiral with their whole force, ſhot away his 


main-top-ſail- yard, and damaged his rigging in ſuch a 
manner, that he was obliged to lie by and refit, while 
they took their difabled ſhip in tow. During this interval, 
he called a council of his captains, and expoſtulated with 
them on their behaviour. They obſerved, that the French 
were very ſtrong, and adviſed him to deſiſt. He plainly 
perceived that he was betrayed, and with the utmoſt re- 
luctance returned to Jamaica, having not only loſt a leg, 
but alſo received a large wound in his face, and another in 


his arm, while he in perſon attempted to board the French 


admiral. Exaſperated at the treachery of his captains, he 
granted a commiſſion to Rear. Admiral Whetſtone, and 


other officers, to hold a court-martial, and try them for 
cowardice. Hudſon, of the Pendennis, died before his 


trial: Kirby and Wade were convicted, and ſentenced to 
be ſhot : Conſtable, of the Windſor, was caſhiered and. 
impriſoned : Vincent, of the Falmouth, and Fogg, the 
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Admiral's own captain of the Breda, were convicted of 


having ſigned a paper, that they would not fight under 
Benbow's command: but, as they behaved gallantly in the 
action, the court inflicted upon themno other puniſhment, 


than that of a proviſional ſuſpenſion. Captain Walton 


had likewiſe joined in the conſpiracy while he was heated 


with the fumes of intoxication : but he afterwards re- 


nounced Th * and fought with admirable cou- 
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of Benbow had produced this baſe confederacy. He was 
a rough ſeaman; but remarkably brave, honeſt, and ex- 
perienced*, He took this miſcarriage ſo much to heart, 
that he became melancholy, and his grief co-operating 
with the fever occaſioned by his wounds, put a period to 
his life. Wade and Kirby were fent home in the Briſtol; 
and, on their arrival at Plymouth, ſhot on board of the 
ſhip, by virtue of a dead warrant for their immediate exe- 
cution, which had lain there for fome time. The fame 
precaution had been taken in all the weſtern ports, in or- 
der to prevent applications in their favour. _ 
XX. During thele tranſactions, the Queen feemed 
to be happy in the affection of her ſubjects. Though the 
continuance of the parliament was limited to fix months 
after the King's deceaſe, ſhe diſſolved it by proclamation 
before the term was expired: and iſſued writs for electing 
another, in which the Tory intereſt predominated. In 
the ſummer the Queen gave audience to the Count de 
Platens, envoy extraordinary fromthe Elector of Hanover: 
then ſhe made a progreſs with her huſband to Oxford, 
Bath, and Briſtol, where the was received with all the 
marks of the moſt genuine affection. The new parliament 
meeting on the twentieth day of October, Mr. Harley 
was choſen fpeaker. The Queen in her ſpeech declared, 
ſhe had ſummoned them to affiſt her in carrying on the 
juſt and neceſſary war in which the nation was engaged. 
She deũired che Commons would pet the accounts of 
the 


1 When one of- bis lieutenants exprefice his ſortoyy for tha loſs of the 
Admiral” s leg, 5 Tam forry for 1 I, too (replied the gallant Benbow). but I hai 
rather have loſt them both than have ſeen this diſnonour brought upon the 
„ Enghſh nat ion. But, do you hear? It another ſhot ſhould take me of, 
. ® behave like brave men, and fight it out.” - When Du Caſſe arrived at 
 Carthagena, he Wicte a letter to Benbow to this effect: 1 : 
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„ Had little hope on Monday laſt but to have 8 in your 1 

u but it pleaſed God to order it otherwiſe. I am thanktul for is. As fo 
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the publick receipts and payments, that if any abuſes had c H & P. 


crept into the management of the finances, they might be 
detected, and the offenders puniſhed. She told them, 
that the funds aſſigned in the laſt parliament had not pro- 
duced the ſums granted; and that the deficiency was not 
ſupplied even by the hundred thouſand pounds which ſhe 
had paid from her owfi revenue for the publick ſervice, 
She expreſſed her concern for the diſappointment at Cadiz, 

as well as for the abuſes committed at port St. Mary's 
which had obliged her to give directions for the ſtricteſt 


examination of the particulars. She hoped they would 


on 
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find time to conſider of ſome better and more effectual me- 


thod to prevent the exportation of wool, and improve that 
manufacture, which ſhe was determined to encourage. 
She profeſſed a firm perſuaſion, that the affection of her 
ſubjects was the ſureſt pledge of their duty and obedience. 
She promiſed todefend and maintain the church as by law 


eſtabliſhed ; and to protect her ſubjects in the full enjoy- 


ments of all their rights and liberties. She proteſted, that 


ſhe relied on their care of her: ſhe ſaid her intereſt and 
their's were inſeparable; and that her endeavours ſhould 


never be wanting to make them all ſafe and happy.— She 
was preſented with a very affectionate addreſs from either 


- Houſe, congratulating her upon the glorious ſucceſs of her 
arms, and thoſe of her allies, under the command of the 
Earl of Marlborough: but that of the Commons was 
diſtinguiſhed by an implicated reproach on the late reign, 
importing, that the wonderful progreſs of her Majeſty's 
arms under the Earl of Marlborough had ſignally “ re- 


«trieved” the ancient honour and glory of the Engliſh 


nation. This expreſſion had excited a warm debate in the 


Houſe, in the courſe of which many ſevere reffections were 


made on the memory of King William. At length, the 


2 was put, Whether the word « Retrieved“ ſhould | 


remain? and carried in the ons ti by a enter of 
one hundred. 


XXI. The ſtrength of he Tories appeared | in nothing 
more conſpicuous. than in their enquiry concerning con- 
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_ troyertedeleCtions. The borough of Hindon near Saliſbury, 
was convicted of bribery, and a bill brought in for diſ- 
franchiſing the town; yet, no vote paſſed againſt the 
perſon who exerciſed this corruption, becauſe he hap- 
pened to be a Tory. Mr. Howe was declared duely elect- 
ed for Glouceſterſhire, though the majority of the electors 
had voted for the other candidate. Sir John Packington 
exhibited a complaint againſt the Biſhop of Worceſter 
and his ſon, for having endeavoured to prevent his election: 
the Commons having taken it into conſideration reſolved, 
that the proceedings of William Lord Biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, and his ſon, had been malicious, unchriſtian, and 
arbitrary, in high violation of the liberties and privi- 
leges of the Commons of England. They voted an addreſs 
to the Queen, defiring her to remove the father from the 
office of lord-almoner ; and they ordered the Attorney- 
General to proſecute the ſon, after his privilege as member 
of the convocation ſhould be expired. A counter-addreſs 
was immediately voted, and preſented by the Lords, be- 
ſeeching her Majeſty would not remove the Biſhop of 
Worceſter from the place of lord-almoner, until he ſhould 
be found guilty of ſome crime by due courſe of law; as it 


was the undoubted right of every lord of parliament, and 


of every ſubject of England, to have an opportunity to 
make his defence before he ſuffers any ſort of puniſhment. 
The Queen ſaid ſhe had not as yet received any complaint 


againſt the Biſhop of Worceſter : but ſhe looked upon it 
as her undoubted right to continue or diſplace any fervant 


attending upon her own perſon, when ſhe ſhould think 


proper. The Peers having received this anſwer, unani- 


mouſly reſolved, That no lord of their Houſe ought to 
ſuffer any ſort of puniſhment by any proceedings of the 
Houſe of Commons, otherwiſe than according tothe known 
and ancient rules and methods of parliament. When the 
Commons attended the Queen with their addreſs againſt 
the Biſhop, ſhe ſaid ſhe was ſorry there was occaſion for 
ſuch a remonſtrance, and that the Biſhop of Worceſter 
ſhould no Jonger Yontinue. to ſupply the place of her 
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2lmoner. This regard to their addreſs was a flagrant CHAP. 


proof of her partiality to the Tories, who ſeemed to juſtify 
her attachment by their compliance and liberality. 
$ XXII. In deliberating on the ſupplies, they agreed 


VII. 
— 


170. 


to all the demands of the miniſtry. They voted forty 


thouſand ſeamen, and, the like number of land forces, to 
act in conjunction with thoſe of the allies. For the 
maintenance of theſe laſt, they granted eight hundred 
and thirty-three thouſand eight hundred and twenty-ſix 
pounds; beſides three hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 
forguardsand garriſons; ſeventythouſandninehundredand 


ſeventy- three pounds for ordnance; and fifty-one thouſand 
eight hundred and forty-three pounds for ſubſidies to the 


allies. . Lord Shannon arriving with the news of the 
ſucceſs at Vigo, the Queen appointed a day of thankſgiv- 
ing for the ſignal ſucceſs of her arms under the Earl of 
Marlborough, the Duke of Ormond, and Sir George 
Rooke ; and, on that day, which was the twelfth of No- 
vember, ſhe went in ſtate to St. Pauls church, attended 
by both Houſes of Parliament. Next day the Peers voted 
the thanks of their Houſe to the Duke of Ormond for 
his ſervices at Vigo; and, at the ſame time, drew up an 
addreis to the Queen, defiring ſhe would order the Duke 
of Ormond and Sir George Rooke to lay before them an 
account of their proceedings: a requeſt with which her 


Majeſty complied. Thoſe two officers were likewiſe thank- : 
ed by the Houſe of Commons: Vice-Admiral Hopſon was 


knighted, and gratified with a conſiderable penſion. The 
Duke of Ormond, at his return from the expedition, com- 


plainedopenlyof Rooke's conduct, and ſeemed determined 


to ſubject him to a publick accuſation; but that officer was 
ſuch a favourite among the Commons, that the court was 


afraid to diſoblige them by an impeachment, and took great 
pains to mitigate the Duke's reſentment. This nobleman 


was appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and Rooke was 
admitted into the privy-council, A motion, however, 
being made in the Houſe of Lords, that the Admiral's in- 
ſtructions and journals relating to the laſt expedition might 

be examined, a committee was appointed for that purpoſe, 


may Ff 4 | and 
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3 0 15 K and propired an unfavourable report: but it was rejected 
. majority of the Houſe; and they voted, That Sir 
George Rooke had done his duty, purſuant to the councils 


0 
„„ war, like a brave officer, to the e of the Britiſh 
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nation. e 


XXIII. On the teenkye hlt day of November, the 
Queen ſent a meſſage to the Houſe of Commons by Mr. 
Secretary Hed ges, recommending further proviſion for the 
Prince her huſband, in caſe he ſhould ſurvive her. This 
meſſage being conſidered, Mr. Howe moved, That the 
yearly ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds ſhould be 
ſettled on the Prince, in caſe he ſhould ſurvive her Majeſty. 


No oppoſition was made to the propoſal: but warm de- 


bates were excited by a clauſe in the bill, exempting the 


Prince from that part of the act of ſucceſſion by which 
ſtrangers, though naturalized, were rendered incapable | 


of holding employments. This clauſe related only to 
thoſe who ſhould be naturalized in a future reign 


and indeed was calculated as a reſtriction upon the 


Houſe of Hanover. Many members argued againſt 
the clauſe of exemption, becauſe it ſeemed to imply, 


1 that perſons already 1 naturalized would be excluded from 


employments in the next reign, though already poſſeſſed 
of the right of natural-born ſubjects, a conſequence plainly 
contradiQtory 1 to the meaning of the act. Others oppoſed 


* becauſe tbe Lords had already reſolved by a vote, That 
they would never paſs any bill ſent up from the Commons, 


to which a clauſe foreign to the bill ſhould be tacked; and 
this clauſe they affirmed to be a tack, as an incapacity to 


hold employments was a circumſtance altogether diſtinct 

The Queen expreſſed un- 
common eagerneſs i in behalf of this bill; and the court in- 

fluence was managed ſo ſacceſsfully, that it paſſed through 


from a ſettlement in money. 


both Houſes, though not without an obſtinate oppoſi tion, 
| and'a formal proteſc by ſeven-and-twenty peers. 
$ XXIV, The Earl of Marlborough arriving in Eng- 
land about the latter end of N ovember, received thethanks 
of the Commons for his great and. ſignal ſervices, which 
| were fo acceptable to the Queen, that ſhe created him 2 
Eat, Duke, 
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Duke, gratified him with a penſion of five thouſand cn LY P. 
pounds upon the revenue of the Poft-Office during his AA 


natural life ; and, in a meſſage to the Commons, expreſſed 


2 deſire, chat they would find ſome method to ſettle it on 
the heirs male of his body. This intimation was produc- 
tive of warm debates, during which Sir Chriſtopher 
Muſgrave obſeryed, that he would not derogate from the 


Duke's eminent ſervices: but he affirmed his grace had 


derſtanding that the Commons were heated by the ſub- 


| ject, begged her Majeſty would rather forego her gracious 
meſſage in his behalf, than create any uneaſineſs on his 


account, which might embarraſs her affairs, and be of ill 
conſequence to the publick. Then the ſent another meſ- 


ſage to the Houſe, ſignifying, that the Duke of Marl- 


borough had declined her interpoſition. Notwithſtand- 
ing this declaration, the Commons in a body preſented 
an addreſs, acknowledging the eminent ſervices of the 
Duke of Marlborough, yet expreſſing their apprehenſion 
of makingaprecedent to alienate the revenue of thecrown, 


which had heen ſo much reduced by the exorbitant 


grants of the late reign, and fo lately ſettled and ſecured 
by her Majeſty's unparalleled grace and goodneſs. The 


Queen was fatisfied with their apology ; but their refu- 


fal in all probability helped to alienate the Duke from the 
Tories, with whom he had been hitherto connected. 

$ RXV. In the beginning of January, the Queen gave 
the Houſe of Commons to underſtand, that the States- 
General had preſſed her to augment her forces, as the 
only means to render ineffectual the great and early pre- 
parations of the enemy. The Commons immediately 


| refolved, That ten thouſand men ſhould be hired, as an 


augmentation of the forces to act in conjunction with the 


_ allies but, on condition that an immediate ſtop ſhould 
be put to all commerce and correſpondence with France 


and Spain on the part of the States-General. The Lords 
preſented an addreſs to the Queen on the ſame ſubject, 
and to the ſamee ffect; and ſhe owned that the condition. 


was 
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been very well paid for them, by the profitable employ- 
ments which he and his ducheſs enjoyed. The Duke, un- 
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B. LY vas abſolutely neceſſary for the good of the whole alliance. 
— The Dutch, even after the declaration of war, had carried 


by 1793. 


on a traffick with the French; and, at this very juncture, 


Louis found it impoſſible to make remittances of money 
to the Elector of Bavaria in Germany, and to his forces 


in Italy, except through the canal of Engliſh, Dutch, 
.and Geneva merchants. The States-General, though 
ſhocked at the imperious manner in which the parliament 
of England preſcribed their conduct, complied with the 
demand without heſitation, and publiſhed a prohibition 
of all commerce with the ſubjects of France and Spain. 

S XXVI. The Commons of this parliament had no- 
thing more at heart than a bill againſt occaſional confor- 
mity. 'The Tories affected to diſtinguiſh themſelves as 
the only true friends to the church and monarchy ; and 


they hated the diſſenters with a mixture of ſpiritual and 


political diſguſt. They looked upon theſe laſt as an in- 
truding ſect, which conſtituted great part of the Whig 


faction that extorted ſuch immenſe ſums of money from 


the nation in the Jate reign, and involved it in pernicious 


engagements, from whence it had no proſpect of deliver- 
ance. They conſidered them as encroaching ſchiſmaticks 
that diſgraced and endangered the hierarchy ; and thoſe 
of their own communion who recommended moderation, 
they branded with the epithets of lukewarm chriſtians, 


betrayers, and apoſtates, They now reſolved to approve 
themſelves zealous ſons of the church, by ſeiſing the 


firſt opportunity that was in their power to diſtreſs the 
diſſenters, In order to pave the way to this perſecution, 
ſermons were preached, and pamphlets were printed to 
blacken the character of the ſect, and inflame the popular 


reſentment againſt them. On the fourth day of No- 
vember, Mr. Bromley, Mr. St, John, and Mr. An- 


neſley, were ordered by the Houſe of Commons to 


bring in a bill for preventing occaſional conformity. In 
the preamble all perſecution for conſcience ſake was ccn- 


demned: nevertheleſs, it enacted, That all thoſe who 


hadtaken the ſacramęnt and teſt for offices of truſt, or the 
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magiſtracy of corporations, and afterwards frequented any CHAP. 
meeting of diſſenters, ſhould be diſabled from holding kn y 
their employments, pay a fine of one hundred pounds, 4508. 

and five pounds for every day in which they continued to 

act in their employments after having been at any ſuch 

meeting: they were alſo rendered incapable of holding 

any other employment, till after one whole year's confor- 

mity 3 and, upon a relapſe, the penalties and time of in- 

capacity were doubled. The promoters of the billalledged, 

that an eſtabliſhed religion and national church were ab- 

| ſolutely neceſſary, when ſo many impious men pretended 

| to inſpiration, and deluded ſuch numbers of the people: 

that the moſt effectual way to preſerve this national church, 

would be the maintenance of the civil power in the hands 

of thoſe who expreſſed their regard to the church in their 

| principles and practice: that the parliament, by the cor- 

| poration and teſt acts. thought they had raiſed a ſufficient 

| barrier to the hierarchy, never imagining that a ſet'of 

men would riſe vp, whoſe conſciences would be too ten- 

der to obey the laws, but hardened enough to break them: 

that, as the laſt reign began with an act in favour of diſ- 

ſenters, ſo the Commons were deſirous that in the begin- 

ning of her Majcſty's auſpicious government, an act ſhould 

paſs in favour of the church of England : that this bill did 

not entrench on the act of toleration, or deprive the diſ- 

ſenters of any privileges they enjoyed by law, or add any 

thing to the legal rights of the church of England: that 

occaſional conformity was an evaſion of the law, by which 

| the diflenters might inſinuate themſelvesintothe manage- EC. 
ment of all corporations: that a ſeparation from thechurch, 

to which a man's conſcience will allow him occaſionally to 

conform, is a mere ſchiſm, which in itſelf was ſinful, 

without the ſuperaddition of a temporal law to make it an 

offence: that the toleration was intended only for the eaſe 
of tender conſciences, and not to give a licenſe for occa- 
lional conformity : that conforming and nonconforming 
were contradictions ; for, nothing but a firm perſuaſion 
that the terms of communion required are ſinful and un- 
lawful could juſtify the one; and this Py condemns 


the 
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the other. The members who oppoſed the bill argued, 
That the diſſenters were generally well affected to the 
preſent: conftitution : that to bring any real hardſhip up- 
on them, or give riſe to jealouſies and fears at ſuch a junc- 
ture, might be attended with dangerous conſequences; 


that the toleration had greatly contributed to the fecurity 


and reputation of the church, and plainly proved, that li. 
berty of conſcience and gentle meaſures were the mol: 
effectual means for increaſing the votaries of the church, 
and diminiſhing the number of diſſenters: that the diflen- 
ters could not be termed {chiſmaticks without bringing an 


| heavy charge upon the church of England, which had 
not only tolerated ſuch ſchiſm, but even allowed commu. 


nion with the reformed churches abroad: that the penal- 
ties of this bill were more ſevere than thoſe which the law 
impoſed on papiſts, for afliſting at the moſt ſolemn' act of 


their religion: in a word, that toleration and tenderneſs 


bad been always productive of peace and union, whereas 


perſecution had never failed to excite diſcord, and extend 


ſuperſtition. Many alterations and mitigations were pro- 
poſed, without effect. In the courſe of the debates the dil. 


fenters were mentioned and reviled with great acrimony; 


and the bill paſſed the Lower Houſe by virtue of a conſi- 


derable majority. 


8 XXVII. The Lords, 3 that "IN Com- 
mons would tack it to ſome money-bill, voted, That the 
annexing any clauſe to a money-bill was contrary to the 


. conſtitution of the Engliſh government, and the uſage of 


parliament. The bill met with a very warm oppoſition 


in the Upper Houſe, where a conſiderable portion of the 


Whig intereſt ſtill remained. Theſe members believed that 


the intention of the bill was to model corporations, ſo as 


to eject all thoſe who would not vote in elections for the 


Tories. 


Some imagined this was a preparatory ſtep to- 
wards a repeal of the toleration: and others concluded 


thut the promoters of the bill deſigned to raiſe ſuch diſtur- 


bances at home, as would diſcourage the allies abroad, and 
render the proſecution of the war impracticable. The 


majority of the biſhops, and among theſe Burnet of 
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darum, objected againſt it on the principles of moder- CHAP. 9 

ation, and from motives of conſcience. Nevertheleſs, as de ot | 

the court ſupported this meaſure with its whole power dens. rap F 

and influence, the bill made its way through the Houſe, 5 

though not without alterations and amendments, which | 

were rejected by the Commons. The Lower Houſe pre- 31 

tended that the Lords had no right to alter any fines and 

penalties that the Commons ſhould fix in bills ſent up for 

their concurrence, on the ſuppoſition, that thoſe were 

matters concerning money, the peculiar province of the 

Lower Houſe : the Lords ordered a minute enquiry to be 

madeintoalltherolls of parliament ſince the reign of Henry 11 

the Seventh; and a great number of inſtances were | 

found, in which the Lords had begun the clauſes impoſing 
fines and penalties, altered the penalties which had been 
fixed by the Commons, and even changed the uſes to 
which they were applied. Theſe precedents were entered 
in the books; but the Commons reſolved to maintain 
their point without engaging in any diſpute upon the ſub» 
jet. After warm debates, and a free conference between 
the two Houſes, the Lords adhered to their amendments, 
though this reſolution. was carried by a majority of one 
vote only: the Commons perſiſted in rejecting them; 
the bill miſcarried; and both Houſes publithed their pro- 
ceedings, by way of appeal to the nation. A bill was 
now. brought into the Lower Houſe, granting another 
year's conſideration. to thoſe who had not taken the oath. 
abjuring the pretended Prince of Wales. The Lords 
added three clauſes, importing, That thoſe perſons. who: 
ſhould take the oath withm the limited time might return 
to their benefices and employments, unleſs: they ſhould 
be already legally filled; that any perſon endeavouring to 
defeat the ſucceſſion to the crown, as now limited by law, 


ſhould 

* While this bill was 8 Daniel de Foe publiſhed a puraph let, ins. 
tituled, 4 The ſhorteſt way with the diſſenters ; or, propoſals for the eftablifk- 
ment of the church.” The piece was a ſevere ſgtire on the violence of the 
church- party. The Comiaons ordered it to be burned by the hands of the 
common hangman, and the author to be proſecuted. He was accordingly com 


mitted to Newgate, tried, condemned to Pay a fine of two hundred pounds, 
| * and ſtand in the pillory. 
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BOOK ſhould be deemed guilty of high-treaſon: and that the 


1702. 


oath of abjuration ſhould be impoſed upon the ſubjects in 
Ireland. The Commons made ſome oppoſition to the firſt 
clauſe; but, at length, the queſtion being put, Whether 
they ſhould agree ro the amendments ? it was carried 
in the affirmative by one voice. 

XXVIII. No object engroſſed more time, or pro- 
duced more violent debates than did the enquiry into the 
publick accounts. The commiſſioners appointed for this 
purpole pretended to have made great diſcoveries. They 
charged the Earl of Ranclagb, paymaſter-general of the 
army, with flagrant miſmanagement. He acquitted him- 
ſelf in ſuch a manner as ſcreened him from all feverity of 
puniſhment: nevertheleſs, they expelled him fromthe Houſe 


for a high crime and miſdemeanour, in miſapplying ſeveral 


ſums of the publick money; and he thought proper to 
reſign his employment. A long addreſs was prepared and 
preſented to the Queen, attributing the national debt to 


miſmanagement” of the funds; complaining that the old 


methods of the Exchequer had been neglected j and that 


iniquitous frauds hadbeencommitred by the commiſſioners 
of the prizes. 


Previous to this remonſtrance, the Houſe, 
in conſequence of the report of the committee, had paſſed 
ſeveral ſeverereſolutions, particularly againſt Charles Lord 
Hallifax, auditor of the receipt of the Exchequer, as 
having neglected his duty, and been guilty of a breach of 
truſt. For theſe reaſons, they actually beſought the 
Queen, in an addreſs, that ſhe would give directions to 
the Attorney-general, to proſecute him for the ſaid 


offences; and ſhe promiſed to comply with their requeſt. 
On the other hand, the Lords appointed a committee to 
examine all the obſervations which the commiſſioners of 
accounts had offered to both Houſes. 


They aſcribed the 
national debt to deficiencies in the funds: they acquitted 
Lord Hallifax, thelords of the Treaſury, and their officers, 
whom the Commons had accuſed; and repreſented theſe 
circumſtances in aft addreſs to the Queen, which was 


| der e printed with the Re to every particular. 
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This difference blew up a fierce flame of diſcord between CHAP. 


the two Houſes, which manifeſted their mutual animoſity 
m ſpeeches, votes, reſolutions, and conferences. The 
Commons affirmed, That no cognizance the Lords could 
take of the publick accounts would enable them to ſupply 
any deficiency, or appropriate any ſurpluſage of thepubiick 
money: that they ac eher acquit nor condemn any 
perſon whatſoever, upon any enquiry ariſing originally in 
their own Houſe; and that their attempt to acquit 
Charles Lord Hallifax was unparliamentary. The Lords 
inſiſted upon their right to take cognizance originally of 
all publick accounts; they affirmed, that in their refolutions 
with reſpect to Lord Hallifax they had proc eeded according 
to the rules of juſtice. They owned, however, that their 
reſolutions did not amount to any judgement or acquittal; 
but that finding a vote of the Commons reflected upon a 
member of their Houfe, they thought fit to give theiropinion 


in their legiſlative authority. The Queen interpoſed by a 


meſſage to the Lords, deſiring they would diſpatch the 
buſineſs in which they were engaged. The diſpute con- 
tinued even after this intimation: one conference was 


held after another, till at length both ſides deſpaired of 


an accommodation. The Lords ordered their proceedings 
to be printed, and the Commons followed their example. 
On the twenty- ſeventh day of February the Queen having 
paſſed all the bills that were ready for the royal aſſent, 


ordered the Lord Keeper to prorogue the parliament, after 
having pronounceda ſpeech, in the ufual ſtile. She thanked 
them for their zeal, affection, and diſpatch; declared, 


ſhe would encourage and maintain the church as by law 
eſtabliſhed; defired they would confider fome furt her laws 
for reſtraining the great licenſe aſſumed of publiſhing 
ſcandalous pamphlets and libels; and affured them, 
that all her ſhare of the prizes which might be taken in 
the war ſhould be applied to the publick ſervice. By this 
time the Earl of Rocheſter was entirely removed from the 
Queen's councils. Finding himſelf out-weighed by the 
intereſt of theDuke of Marlborou gh and Lord Godolphin, 


he 
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he had become ſullen and intractable; ; and rather than 
repair to his government of Ireland, choſe to reſign the 


office, which, as we have already obſerved, was conferred 


upon the Duke of Ormond, an accompliſhed nobleman, 


ho had acquired great popularity by.the ſucceſs of the 


expedition to Vigo. The parties in the Houſe of Lords 
were ſo nearly matched, that the Queen, in order to 
aſcertain an undoubted majority in the next ſeſſion, created 
four new peers*, who had fignalized themſelves by the 
violence of their ſpeeches in the Houſe of Commons. 
XXIX. The two Houſes of convocation, which 
were ſummoned with the parliament, bore a ſtrong affinity 
with this aſſembly by the different intereſts that prevailed 
in the upper and lower. The laſt, in imitation of the 
Commons, was deſirous of branding theprecedingreign ; 
and it was with great difficulty they concurred with 
the prelates in an addreſs of congratulation to her Majeſty. 
Then their former conteſt was revived. The Lower Houſe 
deſired, in an application to the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury and his ſuffragans, that the matters in diſpute con- 
cerning the manner of ſynodical proceedings, and the 
right of the Lower Houſe to hold intermediate aſſemblies, 
might be taken into conſideration, and ſpeedily deter- 
mined. The biſhops propoſed, that in the intervals of 
ſeſſions, the Lower Houle might appoint committees to 
prepare matters; and when buſineſs ſhould be brought 
regularly before them, the archbiſhop would regulate the 
prorogations in ſuch a manner, that they ſhould have 


ſufficient time to ſit and deliberate on the ſubjectk. This 


offer did not ſatisfy the Lower Houſe, which was embold- 


ened't to perliſt i in its demand by a vote of the Commons. 


* Theſe were John Granville created n Granville of Potheridge, i in 
the county of Devon: Heneage Finch, Baron of Guernſey, in the county of 
Southampton; Sir John Leveſon Gower, Baron Gower, of Sittenham, in 
Yorkſhire ; and Francis Seymo: ir Conway, youngeſt ſon of Sir Edward 
Seymour, made Baron Conway, of Ragley, in the county of Warwick. At 
the ſame time, bowever, John Hervey, of the oppoſite faftion, was created 


Baron of Ickworth, in the county of Suffolk; and the Marquis of Nor- 


wanby was honoured with the title of Duke of Buckinghamſhire. 
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gy, touching Mr. Lloyd, ſon to the Biſhop of Worceſter, nk 


whom they ordered to be proſecuted after his privilege as 


member of the convocation ſhould be expired, had re- 


ſolved, That they would on all occaſions affert the juſt 


rights and privileges of the Lower Houſe of convocation. 


The prelates refuſed to depart from the archbiſhop's right 
of proroguing the whole convocation with conſent of his 
ſuffragans. Ihe Lower Houſe propoſed to refer the con- 


troverſy to the Queen's deciſion. The biſhops declined 


this expedient, asinconſiſtent with the epiſcopal authority, 


nnd the prefidency of the archbiſhop. The Lower Houſe 
having incurred the imputation of favouring preſbytery, 


by this oppoſition to the biſhops, entered in their books a 
declaration, acknowledging the order of biſhops as ſuperior 
to preſbyters, and to be a divine apoſtolical inſtitution: 
Then they deſired the biſhops, in an addreſs, to concur 


inſettling the doctrine of the divine apoſtolical right ofepiſ- 


copacy, that it might be a ſtanding rule of the church. 
They likewiſe preſented a petition to the Queen, com- 
plaining, That in the convocation called in the year 1700 
after an interruption of ten years, ſeveral queſtions having 


ariſen concerning the rights and liberties of the Lower 


Houſe, the biſhops had refuſed a verbal conference: and 
afterwards declined a propoſal to ſubmit the diſpute to 
her Majeſty's determination : they, therefore, fled forpro- 


| teCtion to her Majeſty, begging the would call the queſti- 
on into her own royal audience. The Queen promiſed to 
conſider their petition, which was ſupported by the Earl 


of Nottingham; and ordered their council to examine 


| the affair, how it conſiſted with lawand cuſtom. Whether 


their report was unfavourable to the Lower Houſe, or the 
Queen was unwilling to encourage the diviſion, no other 
anſwer was made to their addreſs. The archbiſhop repli- 
ed to their requeſt preſented to the Upper Houſe, con- 
cerning the divine right of preſbytery, that the preface to 


the form of ordination contained a declaration of three 


orders of miniſters from the times of the apoſtles; namely, 


Vor.1. 89 biſhops, 
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BOOK biſhops, prieſts, and deacons, to which they had ſubſcrib- 


— *. but 


perſecution. 


he and his brethren conceived, that, without a 
' royal licence, they had not authority to attempt, enact, 
promulge, or execute any canon, which ſhould concern 


either doctrine or diſcipline. The Lower Houſe anſwered 


this declaration in very petulant terms; and the diſpute 
ſubſiſted when the Parliament was prorogued. But theſe 
conteſts produced diviſions through the whole body or 
the clergy, who ranged themfelves in different factions, 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of High-church and Low- 
church. The firſt conſiſted of eccleſiaſtical Fories: the 
o ther included thofe who profeſſed Revolution principles, 
and recommended moderation towards the diſſenter s. 


The High-church party reproached the other as time- 


fervers, and preſbyterians in diſguife; and were in their 
turn ſtigmatiſed as the friends and abettorsoftyranny and 
At preſent, however, the Tories both in 
church and ſtate triumphed in the favour of their ſove- 
reign. The right of parliaments, the memory of the late 
King, and even the act limitingthe ſucceſſion ofthe houfe 


of Hanover, became the ſubjects of ridicule. The Queen 


was flattered as poſſeſſor of the prerogatives of the ancient 


monarchy: the hiftory written by her grandfather the 
Earl of Clarendon was now for the firft time publiſhed, 
to inculcate the principles of obedience, and inſpire the 
people with an abhorrence of oppoſition to an anoin ted 


ſovereign. Her Majeſty's hereditary right was deduced 


from Edward the Confeffor, and, as heir of his pretend- 
ed ſanctity and virtue, fhe was perſuaded to touch per- 


| ſons afflicted with the King's evil, according to _ office 
inſerted in the liturgy for this occaſi on. 


$ XXX. The change of the miniſtry in 1 ſeemed 
favourable to the epiſcopalians and anti-revolutioners of 


that kingdom. The Earlsof Marchmont, Melvil, Selkirk, 
Leven, and Hyndford were laid aſide : the Earl of Sea- 


field was appointed chancellor: the Duke of Queenſberry, 


. and the Lord Viſcount Tarbat, were declared ſecretaries 


'of ſhate : the wow of Annandale 1 was made preſident of 
the 
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the council, and the Earl of Tullibardine, lord privy-ſeal. A 
new parliament having beenſummoned, the Earl of Seafield 
employed his influence ſo ſucceſsfully, that a great number 
of ant revolutioners was returned as members. The 
Duke of Hamilton had obtained from the Queen a letter 


to the privy-council in Scotland, in which ſhe expreſſed 
her deſire, that the preſpyterian clergy ſhould live in bro- 


therly love and communion with ſuch diſſenting miniſters 


of the reformed religion as were in poſſeſſion of benefices, 


and lived with decency, and ſubmiſſion to the law. The 
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epiſcopal clergy, encouraged by theſe expreſſions in their : 


favour, drew up an addreſs to the Queen, imploring her 
protection; and humbly beſecching her to allow thoſe 
pariſhes in which there was a majority of epiſcopal free- 
holders to beſtow the benefice on miniſters of their prin- 
ciples. This petition was preſented by Dr. Skcen and Dr. 
Scot, who were introduced by the Duke of Queenſberry 


to her Majeſty. She aſſured them of her protection and 


| endeavours to ſupply their neceſſities; and exhorted them 
to live in peace and chriſtian love with the clergy, who 
were by law inveſted with the church government in her 
ancient kingdom of Scotland. A proclamationofindemnity 
having been yubliſhed in March, a great number of Jaco- 
bites returned trom France and other countries, pretend- 


ed to have changed their ſentiments, and took the oaths, 


that they might be qualified to fit in parliament. They 


formed an acceſſion to the ſtrength of the anti-revoluti- 


oners and epiſcopalians, whonowhoped toout-number the 
preſbyterians, and outweigh theirintereſt. But this confede- 
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racy was compoſed of diſſonant parts, from which no har- E*-berty's 


mony could be expected. The preſbyterians and Revoluti- 
oners were headed by the Duke of Argyle. Thecountry- 
party of malcontents, which took its riſe from the diſap- 
pointments ofthe Darien ſettlement, acted under the auſpic- 
esof the Duke of Hamilton and Marquis of Tweedale; and 
the Earlof Hume appeared as chiefofthe anti- revolutioners. 
The different parties who now united, purſued the moſt 
oppolite ends. The majority of the country- party were 


G g2 friends 
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friends to the Revolution, and ſought only redreſs of the 


3 grievances which the nation had ſuſtained in the late 


1702, 


| An. 1793. 


day of May at Edinburgh, by the Duke of 


reign. The anti-revolutioners conſtdered the acceſſion 


and government of King William as an extraordinary 
event, which they were willing to forget, believing that all 
parties wereſafe under the ſhelter of her Majeſty's general 
indemnity. The Jacobites ſubmitted to the Queen, as tu- 


trix or regent for the Prince of Wales, whom they firmly 


believed the intended to eſtabliſh on the throne. The 
Whigs under Argyle, alarmed at the coalition of all their 
enemies, reſolved to procure a parliamentary fanction for 
the Revolution. 

$ XXXI. The parliament being opened on the ſixth 
Queenſberry 
as commiſſioner, the Queen's letter was read, in which 
ſhe demanded a ſupply for the maintenance of the forces, 
advifed them to encourage trade, and exhorted them to 
proceed with wiſdom, prudence, and unanimity. The 
Duke of Hamilton immediately offered the draft of a bill 


for recognizing her Majeſty's undoubted right and title to 


the Imperial crown of Scotland, according to the declara- 


tion of the eſtatesofthe kingdom, containing the claim of 


right. It was immediately received; and at the ſecond read- 
ing, the Queen's advocate offered an additional clauſe, de- 
nouncing the penalties of treaſon againſt any perſon who 
ſhould quarrel her Majeſty's right. and title to the crown, 
or her exerciſe of the government, from her actual entry to 
the ſame. This, after a long and warm debate, was car- 
ried by the concurrence of the anti- revolutioners. Then 
the Earl of Hume produced the draftof a bill for the ſup- 


ply: immediately after it was read, the Marquis of 'I'wee- 
dale made an overture, that before all other buſineſs, the 


parliament would proceed to make fuch conditions of go- 
vernment, and regulationsinthe conſtitution of the king- 
dom, to take place after the deceaſe of her Majeſty and 


i the heirs of her body, as ſhould be neceſſary for the pre- 


ſervation of their religion and liberty. This overture and 


the bill were ordered to lie upon the table; and, in the 
| mezy 
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mean time, the commiſſioner found himſelf involved in 


great perplexity. The Duke of Argyle, the Marquis of 
Annandale, and the Earl of Marchmont, gave him to 
underſtand in private, that they were reſolved to move for 


an act, ratifying the Revolution; and for another, con- 
firming the preſbyterian government: that they would 


inſiſt upon their being diſcuſſed before the bill of ſupply, 
and that they were certain of carrying the points at which 
they aimed. The commiſſioner now found himſelf re- 


duced to a very diſagreeable alternative. There was a 


neceſlity for relinquiſhing all hope of a ſupply, or aban- 
doning the anti-revolutioners, to whom he was connected 
by promiſes of concurrence. The Whigs were determined 


to oppoſe all ſchemes of ſupply that ſhould come from the 


cavaliers:and theſe laſt reſolved toexert their whole power 
in preventing the confirmation of the Revolution and the 
preſbyterian diſcipline. He foreſaw that on this occaſion 
the Whigs would be joined by the Duke of Hamilton and 


his party, ſo as to preponderate againſt the cavaliers. He 
endeavoured to cajole both parties; but found the taſk 


impracticable. He deſired in parliament, that the act for 


the ſupply might be read, promiſing that they ſhould 


have full time afterwards to deliberate on other ſubjects. 


The Marquis of Tweedale inſiſted upon his overture; 
and, after warm debates, the Houſereſolved to proceed with 


| ſuch acts as might be neceſſary for ſecuring the religion, 
liberty, and trade of the nation, before any bill for ſupply 


or other buſineſs ſhould be diſcuſſed. The Marquis of 
Athol offered an act for the ſecurity of the kingdom, in 
| eaſe of her Majeſty's deceaſe: but, before it was read, the 


Duke of Argyle preſented his draft of a bill for ratifying 
the Revolution, and all the acts following thereupon. An 
act for limiting the ſucceſſion after the death of her Ma- 
jeſty, and the heirs of her body, was produced by Mr. 


Fletcher, of Saltoun. The Earl of Rothes recommended - 


another, importing, that after her Majeſty's death, and 


failing heirs of her body, no perſon coming to the crown 


of 3 being at the ſame time King or Queen of Eng- 
e land, 
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w * K land, ſhould, as King or Queen of Scotland, have power 
3 £0 make peace or war without the conſent of parliament. 


1703. 


The Earl of Marchmont recited the draft of an act for 
ſecuring the true proteſtant religion and preſbyterian 


government: one was alſo ſuggeſted by Sir Patrick John- 
ſton, allowing the importation of wines, and other foreign 


liquors. All theſe bills were ordered to lie upon the table. 


_ 'ThentheEarlof Strathmore produced an act for toleration 


to all proteſtants in the exerciſe of religious worſhip. But 
againſt this the general aſſembly preſented a moſt violent 
remonſtrance; and the promoters of the bill foreſeeing that 
it would meet with great oppoſition, allowed it to drop for 
the preſent. On the third day of June, the parliament 
paſſed the act for preſerving the true reformed proteſtant 
religion, and confirming preſbyterian church government, 
as agreeable to the word of God, and the only government 
of Chriſt's church within the kingdom. The fame party 
enjoyed a further triumph in the ſucceſs of Arpgrle's act, 


for ratifying and perpetuating the firſt act of King Wil 
liam's parliament ; for declaring it high reaſon to diſown 


the authority of that parliament ; or to alter or innovate 


the claim of right, or any article thereof. This laſt clauſe 
was ſtrenuouſly oppoled ; but at laſt the bill paſſed, with 
the concurrence, of all the miniſtry, except the Marquis 
of Athol and the Viſcount Tarbat, who began at this pe- 
riod to correſpond with the oppoſite party. 


$ XXXII. The cavaliers thinking themſelves betrayed 


by the Duke of Queenſberry, who had aſſented to theſe 


acts, firſt expoſtulated with him on his breach of promiſe, 


and then renounced his intereſt, reſolving to ſeparate 


themſelves from the court, and jointly purſue ſuch mea- 


ſures as might be for the intereſt of their party. But of 


all the bills that were produced inthecourſeof this remark- 


able ſeſſion, that which produced the moſt violent alter- 
cation was the act of ſecurity, calculated to abridge the 
prerogative of the crown, limit the ſucceſſor, and throw 


2 vaſt additional power into the hands of the parliament. 
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and alterations were propoſed, and ſome nets inflam- 
matory ſpeeches wereuttered; bitter ſarcaſms retorted from 
party to party; and different votes paſſed on different 
clauſes. At length, in ſpite of the moſt obſtinate gppo=- 
ſition from the miniſtry and the cavaliers, it was paſſed by 


a majority of fifty-nine voices. The commiſſioner was 


importuned to give it the royal aſſent; but declined an- 
{wering their entreaties till the tenth day of September. 


'Then he made a ſpeech in parliament, giving them to 


underſtand that he had received the Queen's pleaſure, and 
was empowered to give the royal aſſent to all the acts 
voted in this ſeſſion, except to the act for the ſecurity of 
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the kingdom. A motion was made, to ſollicit the royal 


aſſent in an addreſs to her Majeſty; but the queſtion being 
put, it was carried in the negative by a ſmall majority. 
On the ſixth day of the ſame month, the Earl of March- 
mont had produced a bill to ſettle the ſucceſſion on the 
Houſe of Hanover. At firſt the import of it was not 


known; but, when the clerk in reading it mentioned the 


Princeſs Sophia, the whole Houſe was kindled into a flame. 
Some propoſed that the overture ſhould be burned : others 
moved that the Earl might be ſent priſoner to the caſtle; 


and a general diſſatis faction appeared in the whole affem- 


bly. Not that the majority in parliament were averle to 
the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover: but they reſolved 


to avoid a nomination without ſtipulating conditions; and 
they had already provided, in the act of ſecurity, that it 


ſhould be high-treaſon to own any perſon as King or 
Queen after her Majeſty's deceaſe, until he or the ſhould 
take the coronation oath, and accept the terms of the 


claim of right, and ſuch conditions as ſhould be ſettled 1 in 
this or any enſuing parliament. 


$ XXXIII. Andrew Fletcher, of Saltoun, a man of un- 


daunted courage and inflexible integrity, who profeſſed 
republican principles, and ſeemed deſigned by nature as a 


member of ſome Grecian commonwealth, after having 


obſerved that the nation would be enſlaved, ſhould it ſub- 
mit, either willingly or by commiſſion, to the ſucceſſor 
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K of England, without ſuch conditions of government as 


miniſtry, offered the draft of an act, importing, That 
after the deceaſe of her Majeſty, without heirs of her 


body, no perſon being ſucceſſor to the Engliſh throne 


ſhould ſucceed to the crown of Scotland, but under the 
following limitations, which, together with the corona- 
tion-oath and claim of right, they ſhould {wear to obſerve: 


namely, That all offices and places, civil and military, as 
well as penſions, ſhould for thefuturebe conferred by a par- 


liament to be choſen at every Michaelmas head- court, to 


ſit on the firſt day of November, and adjourn themſelves 
from time to time, till the enſuing Michaelmas: That 
they ſhould chooſe their own preſident: That a com- 
mittee of ſix-and-thirty members, choſen out of the 
whole parliament, without diſtinction of eſtates, ſhould, 
during the intervals of parliament, be veſted, under the 
King, with the adminiſtration of the government, act as 
his council, be accountable to parliament, and call it 
together on extraordinary occaſions. 
the ſucceſſor thould be nominated by the majority; decla- 
ring for himſelf, that he would rather concur in nomina- 


ting the moſt rigid papiſt with thoſe conditions, than the 
trueſt proteſtant without s The motion was ſecond- 


ed by many members; and though poſtponed for the pre- 
ſent, in favour of an act of trade under the conſideration 


of the Houſe, it was afterwards reſumed with great 
- warmth. In vain the Lord-Treafurer repreſented that no 


funds were as yet provided for the army, and moved for a 


reading of the act preſented for that purpoſe : a certain 


member obſerved, that this was a very unſeaſonable junc- 


ture to propoſe a ſupply, when the Houſe had ſo much to 
do for the ſecurity of the nation: he ſaid they had very 


little encouragement to grant ſupplies, when they found 


themſelves fruſtrated of all their labour and expenſe for 


theſe ſeveral months ; and when the whole kingdom ſaw 
that ſupplies ſerved for no other uſes but to gratify the 


avarice of ſome inſatiable miniſters. Mr. Fletcher ex- 


patiated upon the goodconfequences that would ariſe from 
the 
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the act which he had propoſed. The Chancellor an- © ＋ 1 Fs 


ſwered, That ſuch an act was laying a ſcheme for a com- 
monwealth, and tending to innovate the conſtitution of 
the monarchy. The miniſtry propoſed the ſtate of a vote, 
whether they ſhould firſt give a reading to Fletcher's act, 
or to the act of ſubſidy. The country-party moved that 
the queſtion might be, © Overtures for ſubſidies, or over- 


ec tures for liberty.” Fletcher withdrew his act, rather 


than people ſhould pervert the meaning of laudable de- 


ſigns. The Houſe reſounded with the cry of “ Liberty 


6 or ſubſidy.” Bitter invectives were uttered againſt the 


miniſtry. One member ſaid it was now plain the nation 


was to expect no other return for their expenſe and toil, 


than that of being loaded with a ſubſidy, and being obliged 


to bend their necks under the yoke of ſlavery, which was 
prepared for them from that throne : another obſerved, 

that as their liberties were ſuppreſſed, ſo the privileges of 
parliament were like to be torn from them; but that he 


would venture his life in defence of his birthright, and 


rather die a free man than live a ſlave. When the vote 
was demanded, and declined by the Commiſſioner, the 
Earl of Roxburgh declared, that if there was no other way 
of obtaining ſo natural and undeniable a privilege of par- 
5 liament, they would demand it with their ſwords in their 
hands. The Commiſſioner, foreſeeing this ſpirit of free- 
dom and contradiction, had ordered the foot- guards to be 

in readineſs, and placed a ſtrong guard upon the eaſtern 


gate of the city. Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, he 


ran the riſque of being torn in pieces; and, in this ap- 
prehenſion, ordered the Chancellor to inform the Houſe, 


that the parliament ſhould proceed upon overtures for 
liberty at their next ſitting. This promiſe allayed the 


ferment which had begun to riſe. Next day the members 
prepared an overture, implying, That the elective mem- 
bers ſhould be choſen for every ſeat at the Michaelmas 


 head-courts: That a parliament ſhould be held once in 
two years at leaſt: That the ſhort adjournments de die in 


diem ſhould be made by the parliaments themſelves, as in 
England 3 


4 Joz. 
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B O ns K England ; and That no officer in the army, Cuſtoms, or 
8 Exciſe, nor any gratuitous penſioner, ſhould ſit as an 


1703. 


elective member. The Commiſſioner being appriſed of 
their proceedings, called for ſuch acts as he was empowered 
to paſs, and having given the royal aſſent to them, proro- 


gued the parliament to the twelfth day of October“. 


Such was the iſſue of this remarkable ſeſſion of the Scot- 
tiſh parliament, in which the Duke of Queenſberry was 


abandoned by the greateſt part of the miniſtry ; and ſuch 
_ A ſpirit of ferocity and oppoſition pevailed, as threatened 


the whole kingdom with civil war and confuſion. The 
Queen conferi ed titles upon thoſe F who appeared to have 
influence in the nation, and attachment to her govern- 


ment, and revived the order of the Thiſtle, which the 


late king had dropped. 
$ XXXIV. Ireland was filled with diſcontent, by the 


behaviour and conduct of the truſtees for the forfeited 


eſtates. The Earl of Rocheſter had contributed to foment 


the troubles of the kingdom, by encouraging the faction: 
which had been imported from England. The Duke of 
Ormond WAS received with open arms, as heir to the 


virtues 


* Though the then refuſed to paſs the at of ſecurity, the royal aſſent 
was granted to an act of limitation on the ſuccefſor, in which it was declared 
that no Ring or Queen of Scoiland ſhould have power to make war or peace 
without conſent of parliament, Another law was enacted, allowing French 


wines and other liquors to be imported in neutral bottoms 3 Without this ex- 


pedient, it was alledged that the revenue would haye been inſuthcient to 
maintain the government, An act paſſed in favour of the company trading 


to Africa and the Indies ; another for a commiſſion concerning the publick 


acdounts; a third for puniſhing ſlanderous ſpeeches and writings. The com- 


miſſion for treating of an union with Eng'and was vacated, with a prohibition 
to grant any other commiſſion for that purpoſe without conſent of parlia - 


ment; and no ſupply having been provided before the adjournment, the 
army and expenſe of government were maintained upon credit. 


+ The Marquis of Athol, and the Marquis of Douglas, though this laſt 


was a minor, were created dukes; Lord Tarbat was inveſted with the title of 
Earl of Cromarty : the Viſcount Stair and Roſeberry were promoted to the 
ſame dignity. Lord Boyle was created Earl of Glaſgow ; James Stuart, of 


| Bute, Earl of Bute, Charles Hope, of Hopetoun, Earl of Hopetoun; John 


Crawfurd, of Kilbicnie, Viſcount Garnock and Sir James - Primroſe, a 
Farrington, Viſcount Primroſe, 
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virtues of his anceſtors, who had been the bulwarks of the CHAP 
111 | vI I. 
proteſtant intereſts in Ireland. He opened the parliament gu 


on the twenty-firſt day of September, with a ſpeech to both 
Houſes, in which he told them, that his inclination, his 


intereſt, and the examples of his progenitors, were indiſ- 


penſible obligations upon him, to improve every opportu- 
nity to the advantage and proſperity of his native country. 
The Commons having choſen Allen Broderick to be their 


ſpeaker, proceeded todrawup very affectionate addreſſes to 


the Queen and the Lord-lieutenant. In that to the 


Queen they complained, that their enemies had miſrepre- 


ſented them, as deſirous of being independent of the crown 


of England: they, therefore, to vindicate themſelves from 


ſuch falſe aſperſions, declared and acknowledged, that the 
kingdom of Ireland was annexed and united to the imperial 


crown of England. In order to expreſs their hatred of 
the truſtees, they reſolved, That all the proteſtant free- 


holders of that kingdom had been faſlly and maliciouſly 
miſrepreſented, traduced, and abuſed, in a book intituled, 


« The Report of the commiſſioners appointed to enquire 
into the Iriſh forfeitures;“ and it appearing that Francis 


Anneſley, member of the Houſe, John Trenchard, Henry 
Langford, and James Hamilton, were authors of that 
book, they further reſolved, That theſe perſons had ſcanda- 
louſly and maliciouſly miſrepreſented and traduced the 
proteſtant freeholders of that kingdom. and endeavoured 
to create a milunderſtanding and jealouſy between the 
peopleof England and the proteſtants of Ireland. Anneſley 


was expelled the Houſe, Hamilton was dead, and Trenchard 


had returned to England. They had finiſhed the enquiry 
before the meeting of this parliament; and ſold, at an under 
value, the beſt of the forfeited eſtates to the ſword- blade 
company of England. This, in a petition to the Iriſh 
parliament, prayed that heads of a bill be brought in for 
enabling them to take conveyances of lands in Ireland : 


but the parliament was very little diſpoſed to confirm the 


bargains of the truſtees, and the petition lay neglected on 
the table. The Houſe expelled John Aſgill, who, as 


agent 
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| B at K agent to the ſword-blade company, had offered to lend 
- money to the publick in Ireland, on condition that the 
1703. 


parliament. would paſs an act to confirm the company's 
purchaſe of theforfeitedeſtates. His conſtituentsdiſowned 


his propoſal; and when he was ſummoned to appear 


before the Houſe, and anſwer for his prevarication, he 


pleaded his privilege, as memberof theEngliſh parliament. 

The Commons, in a repreſentation of the ſtate and 
grievances of the nation, gave her Majeſty to underſtand, 
that the conſtitution of Ireland had been of late greatly 
ſhaken; and their lives, liberties, and eſtates called in 
queſtion, and tried in a mannerunknownto their anceſtors 
that the expenſe to which they had been unneceſſarily ex- 
poſed by the late truſtees for the forfeited eſtates, in de- 


fending their juſt rights and titles, had exceeded in value 


the current caſh of the kingdom : that their trade was de- 
cayed, their money exhauſted ; and that they were hin- 


dered from maintaining their own manufactures : that 


many proteſtant families had been conſtrained to quit the 
kingdom, in order to earn a livelihood in foreign countries: 


that the want of frequent parliaments in Ireland had encou- 
raged evil- minded men to oppreſs the ſubject: that many 


civil officers had acquired great fortunes in that impoveriſh- 
ed country, by the exerciſe of corruption and oppreſſion: 


that others, in conſiderable employments, reſided in ano- 
ther kingdom, neglecting perſonal attendance ontheir duty, 
while their offices were ill executed, to the detriment of 


the publick, and the failure of juſtice. They declared, 


that it was from her Majeſty's gracious interpoſition alone 


they propoſed to themſelves relief from thoſe their mani- 


fold groans and misfortunes. The Commons afterwards 
voted the neceſſary ſupplies, and granted one hundred 


and fifty thouſand pounds to make good the deficiencies 
of the neceſſary branches of the eſtabliſhment. 
$XXXV. They appointed a committee to inſpect the 
publick accounts, by which they diſcovered, that above 
one hundred thouſand pounds had been falſly charged as 


debt . The committee was thanked by the 
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Houſe for having ſaved this ſum, and ordered to examine CH AP. 


0 o * o * VII. 
what perſons were concerned in ſuch a miſrepreſentation, "F 
— — 


which was generally imputed to thoſe who acted under the 


Duke of Ormond. He himſelf was a nobleman of honour 


and generoſity, addicted to pleaſure, and fond of popular 
applauſe: but he was ſurrounded by people of more ſordid 
principles, who had ingratiated themſelves into his confi- 
dence by the arts of adulation. The Commons voted a 
proviſion for the half-pay officers; and aboliſhed penſions 
to the amount of ſeventeen thouſand pounds a year, as 
unneceflary branches of the eſtabliſhment. They paſſed 
an act ſettling the ſucceſſion of the crown, after the pattern 
ſet them by England: but the moſt important tranſaction 
of this ſeſſion was a ſevere bill to prevent the growth of 
popery. It bore a ſtrong affinity to that which had paſſed 
three years before in England; but contained more effectual 
clauſes. Among others, it enacted, That all eſtates of 
Papiſts ſhould be equally divided among the children, not- 


withſtanding any ſettlement to the contrary, unleſs the 


perſons to whom they might be ſettled ſhould qualify 
themſelves by taking the oaths, and communicating with 


the church of England. The bill was not at all agreeable to 


the miniſtry in England, who expected large preſents from 
the papiſts, by whom a conſiderable ſum had been actually 
raiſed for this purpoſe. But, as they did not think proper 
to reject ſuch a bill while the Engliſh parliament was ſit- 
ting, they added a clauſe which they hoped the parliament of 

Ireland would refuſe; namely, that no perſons in that 

kingdom ſhould be capable of any employment, or of 


being in the magiſtracy of any city, who did not qualify 


themſelves by receiving the ſacrament, according to the 
teſt-a&t paſſed in England. Though this was certainly 
a great hardſhip on the diſſenters, the parliament of 
Ireland ſacrificed this conſideration to their common 
ſecurity againſt the Roman catholicks, and accepted 


the amendment without heſitation. This affair being 5 
diſc uſſed, the Commons of Ireland paſſed a vote againſt 


a book intituled, Memoirs of the late King James II.“ 
uy 
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as a ſeditious libel. They ordered it to be burned by the 
hands of the common hangman; and the bookſeller and 


printer to be proſecuted. When this motion was made, 


a member informed the Houſe, that in the county of 


Limerick, the Iriſh papiſts had begun to form themſelves 


and now by the name of James III. 


his dominions. 


into bodies; to plunder the proteſtants of their arms and 
money; and to maintain a correſpondence with the diſ- 


affected in England. The Houſe immediately reſolved, 


That the papiſts of the kingdom ſtill retained hopes of 
the acceſſion of the perſon known by the name of the 


Prince of Wales in the life-time of the late King James, 
In the midft of this 
zeal againſt popery and the Pretender, they were ſudden- 
ly adjourned by the command of the Lord-lieutenanr, 
and broke up in great animoſity againſt that nobleman“. 

$ XXXVI. The attention of the Engliſh miniſtry had 


been for ſome time chiefly engroſſed by the affairs of the 


continent, The Emperor agreed with the allies, that 


his ſon the Archduke Charles ſhould aſſume the title of 
King of Spain, demand the Infanta of Portugal in mar- 
riage, and undertake ſomething of importance, with the 


aſſiſtance of the maritime powers. Mr. Methuen, the 


Engliſh miniſter at Liſbon, had already made ſome progreſs 
in a treaty with his Portugueſe Majeſty; and the court of 


Vienna promiſed to fend ſuch an army into the field as 
would in a little time drive the Elector of Bavaria from 


parations, that the French King broke all their mea- 


ſures, by ſending powerful re-enforcements to the Elector, 


in whoſe ability and attachment Louis repoſed great 


confidence. Mareſchal Villars, who commanded an army 


of thirty thouſand men at Straſburg, paſſed the Rhine, 
and reduced fort Kehl, the garriſon of which was con- 


ducted 


5; M1 They had, beſides the bills Acht mentioned, paſſed an act for an addi- 
tiona! Exciſe on beer, ale, and other liquors: another encouraging the im- 


; portation of iron and ſta ves: a third for preventing popiſh prieſts froma- com- 
ing into the kingdom x 

prevention of itnpriſonment * ſeas; and a fifth for naturalizing all pro- 
teltant ſtrangers, 


a fourth ſecuring the liberty of the ſubject, and for 
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ducted to Philipburgh. The Emperor, alarmed at this HAP. 


event, ordered Count Schlick to enter Bavaria on the 
fide of Salt ſburg, with a conſiderable body of forces; 


and ſent another under Count Stirum, to invade the fame 
electorate by the way of Newmark, which was ſurren- 


dered to him, after he had routed a party of Bavarians : 
the city of Amberg met with the fame fate. Mean while 
Count Schlick defeated a body of militia that defended 
the lines of Saltſburg, and made himſelf mafter of Riedt, 
and ſeveral other places. The Elector aſſembling his 
forces near Brenau, diftuſed a report that he intended to 
befiege Paſſau, to cover which place Schlick advanced 
with the greateſt part of his infantry, leaving behind his 


cavalry and cannon. The Elector having by this feint 


divided the Imperialifts, paſſed the bridge of Scardingen 
with twelve thouſand. men, and, after an obſtinate en- 
gagement, compelled the Imperialiſts to abandon the field 
of battle: then he marched againſt the Saxon troops 


which guarded the artillery, and attacked them with ſuch 


impetuoſity, that they were entirely defeated. In a few 
days after theſe actions, he took Newburg on the Inn by 


capitulation. He obtained another advantage over an ad- 
vanced poſt of the Imperialiſts near Burgenfeldt, com- 


manded by the young Prince of Brandenburg Anſpach, 
who was mortally wounded in the engagement. He ad- 


vanced to Ratiſbon, where the diet of the empire was 


aſſembled, and demanded that he ſhould be immediately 
put in poſſe flion of the bridge and gate of the city. The 
burghers immediately took to their arms, and planted 
cannon on the ramparts: but when they ſaw a battery 


erected againſt them, and the Elector determined to bom- 


bard the place, they thought proper to capitulate, and 
comply with his demands He took poſſeſſion of the 
town on the eighth day of April, and ſigned an inſtrument 
obliging himſelf to withdraw his troops, as foon as the 


Emperor ſhould ratify the diet's reſolution for the neutra- 


| lity of Ratiſbon. Mareſchal Villars having received 
| orders to join the Elector at all events, and being re- en- 
| 5 forced 
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B mY K forced by a body of troops under Count Tallard, reſolved 
838 to break through the lines which the Prince of Baden 


1703: 


had made at Stolhoffen. This general had been luckily 
joined by eight Dutch battalions, and received the French 
army, though double his number, with ſuch obſtinatereſo- 
lution, that Villars was obliged to retreat with great loſs, 
and directed his route towards Offingen. Nevertheleſs, 


he penetrated through the Black Foreſt, and effected a 


junction with the Elector. Count Stirum endeavoured 
to join Prince Louis of Baden: but being attacked near 
Schwemmingen, retired under the cannon of Nortlingen. 

S XXXVII. The confederates were more ſuceſsful on 
the Lower Rhine and in the Netherlands. The Duke of 
Marlborough croſſed the fea in the beginning of April, 
and aſſembling the allied army, reſolved that the cam- 


paign ſhould be begun with the ſiege of Bonne, which 
was accordingly inveſted on the twenty-fourth day of 


April. Three different attacks were carried on againſt 
this place; one by the Hereditary Prince of Heſſe-Caſſel; 


another by the celebrated Coehorn; and a third by 


Lieutenant-General Fagel. The garriſon defended them- 


ſelves vigorouſly till the fourteenth day of May, when 
the fort having been taken by aſſault, and the breaches 
rendered practicable, the Marquis d'Alegre, the gover- 
nor, ordered a parley to be beat: hoſtages were immedi- 
ately exchanged: on the ſixteenth the capitulation was 


ſigned ; and in three days the garriſonevacuated the place, 


in order to be conducted to Luxemburg. During the 


ſiege of Bonne, the Mareſchals Boufflers and Villeroy ad- 


vanced with an army of forty thouſand men towards 
Tongeren, and the confederate army commanded by 
M. D' Auverquerque was obliged at their approach toretreat 
under the cannon of Maeſtrich. The enemy having 
taken poſſeſſion of Tongeren, made a motion againſt the 
confederate army, which they found already drawn up in 


order of battle, and ſo advantageouſly poſted, that not- 
withſtanding their great ſuperiority 1 in point of number, 


: a would not hazard an attack; but retired tothe ground 


from 
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frojti whence they had advanced. Immediately after the CHAP. 


reduction of Bonne, the Duke of Marlborough, who had Rs 


been preſent at the ſiege, returned tothe confederate army 
in the Netherlands, now amounting to one hundred and 
thirty ſquadrons, and fifty-nine battalions. On the twen- 


ty -fifth day of May; the Duke having paſſed the river 


Jecker, in order togive battle to the enemy, they marched 
with precipitation to Boekwern, and abandoned Tonge- 

ren, after having blown up the walls of the place with 
| gunpowder. The Duke continued to follow them to 
Thys, where he encamped, while they retreated to Han- 
nye, retiring as he advanced. Then he reſolved to force 


their lines: this ſervice was effectually performed by 


Cochorn, at the point of Callo, and by Baron Spaar, in 


the county of Waes, near Stoken: The Duke had formed 


the deſign of reducing Antwerp, which was garriſoned 
by Spaniſh troops, under the command of the Marquis 


de Bedmar. He intended with the grand army to attack 


the enemy's lines on the ſide of Louvaine and Mechlin: 
he detached Cochorn with his flying camp on the right 
of the Scheldt, towards Dutch Flanders, to amuſe the 

Marquis de Bedmar on that fide; and he ordered the 


Baron Opdam, with twelve thouſand men, to take poſt _ 
between Eckeren and Capelle, near Antwerp, that he 
might act againſt that part of the lines which was ang 


ed by the Spaniſh forces. 


S XXXVIII. The French generals, in lie to fruſ- 
trate the ſcheme of Marlborough, reſolved to cut off the 


tetreat of Opdam. Boufflers, with a detachment of twenty 


thouſand men from Villeroy's army, ſurpriſed him at 
Eckeren, where the Dutch were put in diſorder; and 
Opdam, believing all was loſt, fled to Breda. Neverthe- 


leſs, the troops rallying under General Schlangenburg, 


maintained their ground with the moſt obſtinate valour, 


till night, when the enemy was obliged to retire, and left 


the communication free with fort Lillo, to which place 
theconfederatesmarched without further moleſtation, ha- 


ving loſt about fifteen hundred men in the engagement. The 


Vol. I. . . damage 
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B 87 OK. damage. ſuſtained by the French was more e 
8 They were fruſtrated in their deſign, and had actually 
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abandoned the field of battle: yet Louis ordered Te Deum 
to be ſung for the victory: nevertheleſs, Boufflers was 
cenſured for his conduct on this occaſion, and in a little 
time totally diſgraced. Opdam preſented a juſtification 
of his conduct to the States-General : but by this over- 
ſight he forfeited the fruits of a long ſervice, during which 
he had exhibited repeated proofs of courage, zeal, and 
capacity. The States honoured Schlangenburg with a 
letter of thanks for the valour and ſkill he had manifeſted 
in this engagement: but, in a little time, they diſmiſſed him 
from his employment, on account of his having given 
umbrage to the Duke of Marlborough, by cenſuring his 


grace for expoſing ſuch a ſmall number of men to this : 


diſaſter. After this action, Villeroy, who lay encamped 
near St. Job, declared he would wait for the Duke of 
Marlborough, who forthwith advanced to Hoogſtraat, 


with a view to give him battle : but, at his approach, the 
French general, ſetting fire to his camp, retired within his 
lines with great precipitation, Then the Duke inveſted 


Huy, the garriſon of which, after a vigorous defence, ſur- 
rendered themſelves priſoners of war, on the twenty- 


ſeventh day of Auguſt. At a council of war held in the 


camp of the confederates, the Duke propoſed to attack 
the enemy's lines between the Mehaigne and Leuwe, and 
was ſeconded by the Danith, Hanoverian, and Heſſian 


generals: but the ſcheme was oppoſed by the Dutch 


officers, and the deputies of the States, who alledged, that 


the ſucceſs was dubious, and the conſequences of forcing 
the lines would be inconfiderable : they, therefore, recom- 
mended the ſiege of Limburg, by the reduction of which 


they would acquire a whole province, and cover their own 
country, aswell as Juliers and Gueldres, from the deſigns 
of the enemy. The ſiege of Limburg was accordingly 
undertaken. 'The trenches were opened on the five-and- 
twentieth day of September, and in two days the placewas, 
ſurrendered; the garriſon remaining priſoners of war. By 


Fong _ 


N 


this conqueſt the allies ſecured the country of Liege, and C H Hay. P. 


the electorate of Cologn, from the incurſions of the ene- 
my: before the end of the year, they remained maſters of 
the whole Spaniſh Guelderland, by the reduction of 
Gueldres, which ſurrendered on the ſeventeenth day of 
September, after having been long blockaded, bombarced, 
and reduced to a heap of aſhes, by the Prufſian general, 
Lottum. Such was the campaign in the Netherlands, 


which in all probability would have produced events of 


greater importance, had not the Duke of Marlborough 
been reſtricted by the deputies of the States-General, 
who began to be influenced by the intrigues of the Lou- 
veſtein fattion; ever averſe to a ſingle dictator. 

S XXXIX. The French King redoubled his efforts in 
Germany. The Duke de Vendome was ordered to march 
from the Milaneſe to Tyrol, and there join the Elector of 


Bavaria, who had already made himſelf maſter of In- 


ſpruck. But the boors riſing in arms, drove him out of 
the country before he could be joined by the French gene- 
ral, who was, therefore, obliged to return to the Milaneſe. 
The Imperialiſts in Italy were fo ill ſupplied by the court 
of Vienna, that they could not pretend to act offenſively. 
The French inveſted Oſtiglia, which, however, they 


could not reduce: but the fortreſs of Barſillo, in the 


duchy of Reggio, capitulating after a long blockade, they 
took poſſeſſion of the Duke of Modena's country. The 


Elector of Bavaria rejoining Villars, reſolved to attack 


Count Stirum, whom Prince Louis of Baden had detached 


from his army. With this view, they paſſed the Danube 
at Donawert, and diſcharged ſix guns, as a ſignal for the 


Marquis D'Uilon, whom they had left in the camp at 
Lavingen, to fall upon the rear of the Imperialiſts, while 
they ſhould charge them in front Stirum no ſooner per- 
ceived the ſignal, than he gueſſed the intention of the 


enemp, and inſtantly reſolved to attack D' Uſſon before the 


Elector and the mareſchal ſhould advance. He, accord- 
ingly, charged him at the head of ſome ſelect ſquadrons, 
with ſuch impetuofity, that the French cavalry were 
Hh 3 | totally 
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proved deciſive. He ſuddenly quitted his lines, and ſur- 
priſed the Prince at Spirebach, where the French obtained 
à complete victory, after a very obſtinate and bloody en- 
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totally defeated; and all his infantry would have been 
killed and taken, had not the Elector and Villars come up 
in time to turn the fate of the day. The action continued 
from ſix in the morning till four in the afternoon, when 


Stirumbeing overpowered by numbers, was obligedtoretreat 


to Norlingen, with the loſs of twelve thouſand men, and 
all his baggage and artillery. In the mean time, the Duke 
of Burgundy, aſſiſted by Tallard, undertook the ſiege of 
Old Briſac, with a prodigious train of artillery. The place 


was very ſtrongly fortified, though the garriſon was ſmall, 


and ill provided with neceflaries. In fourteen days, the 
governor ſurrendered the place, and was condemned to 


| loſe his head, for having made ſuch a ſlender defence. The 


Duke of Burgundy returned in triumph to Verfailles, and 
Tallard was ordered to inveſt Landau. The Prince of 


Heſſe-Caſſel being detached from the Netherlands, for 


the relief of the place, joined the Count of Naſſau-Weil- 
bourg, general of the Palatine forces, near Spires, where 


they reſolved to attack the French in their lines. But by 
this time Monſ. Pracontal, with ten thouſand men, had 


joined Tallard, and enabled him to ſtrike a ſtroke which 


gagement, in which the Prince of Heſſe diſtinguifhed him- 
felf by ancommon marks of courage and prefence of mind. 
Three horſes were fucceflively killed under him, and he 


flew a French officer with his own hand. After incredible 


efforts, he was fain to retreat with the loſs of ſome thou- 
ſands. The French paid dear for their victory, Pracon- 
tal having been ſlain in the action. Nevertheleſs, they re- 
fumed the ſiege, and the place was ſurrendered by capi- 
tulation. The campaign in Germany was finiſhed with 


the reduction of Augfhurg by the Elector of Bavaria, who 
| took it in the month of December, and agreed to its being 


ſecured by a French garriſon. 
$ XL. The Emperor's affairs at this FER wore a 


very rem * bo he Hungarians Were fleeced, 


and 


. 


and barbarouſly oppreſſed, by thoſe to whom he entruſted 
the government of their country. They derived courage 
from deſpair. They ſeiſed this opportunity, when the 
Emperor's forces were divided, and his councils di- 
ſtracted, to exert themſelves in defence of their liberties. 
They ran to arms, under the auſpices of Prince Ragotzki. 
They demanded that their grievances ſhould be redreſſed, 
and their privileges reſtored. Their reſentment was kept 


up by the emiſſaries of France and Bavaria, who likewiſe 


encouraged them to perſevere in their revolt, by repeated 
promiſes of protection and aſſiſtance. The Emperor's 
proſpect, however, was ſoon mended, by two incidents 
of very great conſequence to his intereſt. The Duke of 
Savoy, foreſeeing how much he ſhould lie expoſed to the 

mercy of the French King, ſhould that monarch become 
maſter of the Milaneſe, engaged in a ſecret negociation 
with the Emperor, which, notwithſtanding all his caution, 
was diſcovered by the court of Verſailles. Louis immedi- 


ately ordered the Duke de Vendome to difarm the 8 


of Savoy that were in his army, to the number of two- 


and- twenty thouſand men: to inſiſt upon the Duke's 


putting him in poſſeſſion of four conliderable fortreſſes; 


and demand that the number of his troops ſhould be re- 


duced to theeſtabliſhment ſtipulated in the treaty of 1696. 


The Duke, exaſperated at theſe inſults, ordered the 
French ambaſſador, and ſeveral officers of the ſame na- 


tion, to bearreſted. Louis endcavoured to intimidate 
him by a menacing letter, in which he gave him to under- 
ſtand, that fince neither religion, honour, intereſt, nor 
alliances, had been able to influence his conduct, the 
Duke de Vendome ſhould make known the intentions of 
the French monarch, and allow him four-an nd-twenty 
hours to deliberate on the meaſures he ſhould purſue. 
This letter was anſwered by a manifeſto: in the mean 


time, the Duke concluded a treaty with the court of 


Vienna; acknowledged the Archduke Charles as King 
_ of Spain; and ſent envoys to England and Holland. 


Queen 
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Queen Aae knowing his importance, as well as his 


i 3 ſelfiſh diſpoſition, aſſured him of her friendſhip and 


1703. 


aſſiſtance; and both ſhe and the States ſent ambaſſadors 
to Turin. He was immediately joined by a body of Im- 
perial horſe under Viſconti, and afterwards by Count 


Staremberg, at the head of fifteen thouſand men, with 
whom that general marched from the Modeneſe, in the 
worſt ſeaſon of the year, through an enemy's country, 


and roads that were deemed impaſſable. In vain the 
French forces harrafled him in his march, and even ſur- 


rounded him in many different places on the route: he 
ſurmounted all theſe difficulties with incredible courage 


and perſeverance, and joined the Duke of Savoy at Ca- 


nelli, ſo as to ſecure the country of Piedmont. The other 
incident which proved ſo favourable to the Imperial inte- 
reſt, was a treaty by which the King of Portugal acceded 
to the grand alliance. His miniſtry perceived, that ſhould 
Spain be once united to the crown of France, their maſter 
would ſit very inſecure upon his throne. They were in- 


timidated by the united fleets of the maritime powers, 


which maintained the empire of the ſea; and they were 
allured by the ſplendour of a match between their infanta 


and the Archduke Charles, to whom the Emperor and 


the King of the Romans promiſed to transfer all their 


pretenſions to the Spaniſh crown. By this treaty, con- 


cluded at Liſbon, between the Emperor, the Queen of 
Great-Britain, the King of Portugal, and the States- 
General, it was ſtipulated, That King Charles ſhould 
be conveyed to Portugal by a powerful fleet, having 
on board twelve thouſand ſoldiers, with a great ſupply 
of money, arms, and ammunition ; and that he ſhould be 


joined immediately upon his landing by an ny of eight. 


and- twenty thouſand Portugueſe. 
$ XLI. The confederates reaped very little XY DOR 
from the naval operations of this ſummer. Sir George 


Rooke cruited in the channel, in order to alarm the coaſt 
of France, and protect the trade of England, On the 
wor firſt 
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firſt day of July, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel failed from St. CH — 2 
Helen's, with the combined ſquadrons of England and , , 
Holland: he directed his courſe to the Mediterranean, 1303. 

and being reduced to great difficulty by want of water, 
ſteered to Altea, on the coaſt of Valentia, where Briga- 

dier Seymour landed, and encamped with five and-twenty 
hundred marines. Ihe Admiral publiſhed a ſhort mani- 
feſto, ſignifying that he was not come to diſturb, but to 
protect, the good ſubjects of Spain, who ſhould ſwear al- 
legiance to their lawtul monarch, the Archduke Charles, 
and endeavour to ſhake off the yoke of France. This 
declaration produced little or no effect; and the fleet being 

watered, dir Cloudeſley failed to Leghorn. One deſign of 

this armament was to affiſt the Cevennois, who had in the 
courſe of the preceding year been perſecuted intoarevolton 

account of religion, and implored the afliſtance of England 
and the States-General. 'The Admiral detached two ſhips 

into the gulf of Narbonne, with ſome refugees and French 

pilots, who had concerted ſignals with the Cevennois : 

but the Mareſchal de Montrevil having received intimation 

of their deſign, took ſuch meaſures as prevented all com- | 
munication ; and the Englith captains having repeated f | 

{ their ſignals to no purpole, rejoined Sir Cloudeſley at | 
Leghorn. This admiral, having renewed the peace with 
"the piratical ſtates of Barbary, returned to England with- 
out having taken one effectual ſtep for annoying the ene- 
my, or attempted any thing that looked like the reſult of 
a concerted {cheme for that purpoſe. The nation naturally 
murmured at the fruitleſs expedition, by which it had in- 
curred ſuch a conſiderable expenie. The merchants com- 
plained that they were ill ſupplied with convoys. The 
ſhips of war were victualled with damaged proviſion ; and 
every article of the marine being miſmanaged, the blame 
fell upon thoſe who acted as council to the lord high- 
admiral. 
XIII. Nor were the arms of England by ſea much 
more ſucceſsful in the Weſt-Indies. Sir George Rooke, 
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E 0 o k in the preceding year, had detached from the Mediter- 
ranean Captain Hovenden Walker, with ſix ſhips of the 
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line and tranſports, having on board four regiments of 
ſoldiers, for the Leeward iſlands. Being joined at Anti- 


gua by ſome troops under Colonel Codrington, they 
made a deſcent upon the iſland of Guadaloupe, where they 
raiſed the fort, burned the town, ravaged the country, 
and re-embarked with precipitation, in conſequence of a 
report that the French had landed nine hundred men on 
the back of the iſland, They retired to Nevis, where 
they muſt have periſhed by famine, had not they been pro- 
videntially relieved by Vice-Admiral Graydon, in his 
way to Jamaica. This officer had been ſent out with three 
ſhips to ſucceed Benbow, and was convoyed about one 


hundred and fifty leagues by two other ſhips of the 


line. He had not failed many days, when he fell in with 


part of the French ſquadron, commanded by Du Caſſe, on 


their return from the Weſt-Indies, very foul, and richly 


laden. Captain Cleland, of the Montagu, engaged the 


| month of July, failed to the coaft of France with a ſmall 
{quadron; 


ſternmoſt; but he was called off by a ſignal from the Ad- 


miral, who proceeded onhis voyage, without taking further 
notice of the enemy. When he arrived at Jamaica, hc 


quarrelled with the principal planters of the iſland ; and 
his ſhips beginning to be crazy, he reſolved to return to 
England. He, accordingly, failed through the gulf of 
Florida, with a view to attack the French at Placentia, 
in Newfoundland: but his ſhips were diſperſed in a fog 
that laſted thirty days; and afterwards the council of war 


which he convoked were of opinion that he could not 


attack the ſettlement with any proſpect of ſucceſs. At 
his return to England, the Houſe of Lords, then ſitting, 
ſet on foot an enquiry into bis conduct. They preſent- 


ed an addreſs to the Queen, defiring ſhe would remove 


him from his employments; and he was accordingly dit- 
miſſed. The only exploit that tended to diſtreſs the ene- 


my was performed by Rear-Admiral Dilkes, who, in the 


ſquadron; and in the neighbourhood of Granville, took C H A P. 
or deſtroyed about forty ſhips and their convoy. Yet this 3 | 
damage was inconfiderable, when compared to that which 1763. 
the Engliſh navy ſuſtained from the dreadful tempeſt | 
that began to blow on the twenty- ſeventh day of Novem- 
ber, accompanied with fuch flaſhes of lightning and 
peals of thunder, as overwhelmed the whole kingdom 
with conſternation. The Houſes in London ſhook from 
their foundations, and ſome of them falling, buried the 
inhabitants in their ruins. The water over-flowed ſeve- 
ral itreets, and role toa conſiderable tide in Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall. London-bridge was almoſt choaked up with 
the wrecks of veſſels that periſhed in the river. The loſs 
ſuſtained by the capital was computed at a million ſter- 
ling; and the city of Briſtol ſuffered to a prodigious 
amount : but the chief national damage fellupon the navy. 
Thirteen ſhips of war were loft, together with fifteen 
hundred ſeamen, including Rear-Admiral Beaumont, who 
had been employed in obſerving the Dunkirk ſquadron, 
and was then at anchor in the Downs, where his ſhip 
foundered. This great loſs, however, was repaired with 
incredible diligence, to the aſtoniſhment of all Europe. 
The Queen immediately iſſued orders for building a greater 
number of ſhips than tha: which had been deſtroyed ; 
and ſhe exerciſed her bounty for the relief of the ſhip- 
wrecked ſeamen, and the widows of thoſe who were 
drowned, in ſuch a manner as endeared her to all her 
m5 7 0 
S XIIII. The Emperor having declared his ſecond ſon 
Charles king of Spain, that young prince ſet out from 
Vienna to Holland, and at Duſſeldorp was viſited by the 
Duke of Marlborough, who, in the name of his miſtreſs, 
congratulated him upon bis acceſſion to the crown of 
Spain. Charles received him with the moſt obliging 
courteſy In the courſe of their converſation, taking off 
his ſword, he preſented it to the Engliſh general, with a 
very gracious aſpect, ſaying, in the French Os | 
an 
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13 8 OO K „ I am not aſhamed to own myſelf: a poor prince. 1 


&« poſſeſs nothing but my cloak and ſword; the latter 
6 may be of uſe to your Grace; and I hope you will 
« not think it the worie for my wearing it one day.” 
« On the contrary (replied the Duke) it will always put 
ce me in mind of your Majeſty's juſt right and title, and 
« of the obligations I lie under to hazard my life in mak- 
“ ing you the greateſt prince in Chriſter dom.” — This 


nobleman returned to England in October; and King 


Charles embarking for the ſame kingdom, under convoy 


of an Engliſh and Dutch ſquadron, arrived at Spithead 


on the twenty-ſixth day of September. There he was 


received bythe Dukes of Somerſet and Marlborough, who 


conducted him to Windſor; and on the road he was met 


by Prince George of Denmark. The Queen's deport- 


ment towards him was equally noble and obliging ; and 
he expreſſed the moſt profound reſpectand veneration for 
this illuſtrious princeſs. He ſpoke but little; yet what 
he ſaid was judicious; and he behaved with ſuch polite- 
neſs and affability as conciliated the affection of the Eng- 


liſh nobility. After having been magnificently entertain- 
ed for three days, he returned to Portſmouth, from 
thence, on the fourth of January, he ſailed for Portu- 
gal, with a great fleet commanded by Sir George Rooke, 
| having on board a body of land forces, under the Duke 
of Schomberg. When the Admiral had almoſt reached 
Cape Finiſterre, he was driven back by a ſtorm to Spit- 


head, where he was obliged to remain till the middle of 


February. Then being favoured with a fair wind, he 
happily performed the voyage to Liſbon, where King 


Charles was received with great ſplendour, though the 
court of Portugal was overipread with ſorrow, excited by 


the death of the Infanta, whom the King of Spain —_— 


tended to eſpouſe. In Poland, all hope of peace ſeemed 


to vaniſh. The cardinal-primate, by the inſtigation of 
the Swediſh king, whoſe army lay encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Dantzick, allembled a diet at Warſaw, 


which 


Sile 
whe 
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which ſolemnly depoſed Auguſtus, and declared the 


throne vacant. Their intention was to elect young Sobieſ- 
ki, ſon of their late monarch, who reſided at Breſlaw, in 


Sileſia; but their ſcheme was anticipated by Auguſtus, 
who retired haſtily into his Saxon dominions, and ſeiſing 


_ Sobieſki, with his brother, ſecured them as priſoners at 
Dreſden. 
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